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Major-General (Jarl von Bcibiidt (bom 1817, died 1875) 

WiXH commonly conrfdored the ino>st able cavaliT- commander 
Ibid. PniRsia bad Been Binco the days of Frederic; at any rate 
310 one man Iuib exerciKcd bo great an influence for good on our 
arm Hiuco the great King. 

Von Schinidtb firBt publication, ^^Aucli eiu Wort iiber die 
AuBbildiirig dor Kavalleiic ’’ (1802), cauBed a profound Bensation 
in tlie PruBBian cavalry, and may perhapB be conBidered ub 
having laid tlio foundation, or at any rate cleared the ground, 
for the ►structure of the noble edifice which the German cavaliy 
of tonlay presentB to our eyes. As a member of the Cavalry 
Commission of 1872, the outcome of which was the Cavalry 
Regulations of 1878 (now in force), von Schmidt exercised im- 
portant influence on the cavalry service of his country ; but the 
culminating point of his labours and genius was the issxie in 
1875 of the revised Part V of those Regulations, drawn up by a 
committee of which he was president. 

The so-called ^^Instructions’’ of Major-General von Schmidt 
are in reality extracts from the vaiious materials left by him, in 
the form of MS. notes dating from 1850, and the numerous 
Orders and Circulars which he had issued at different periods 
from the time when he commanded a squacbon until within a 
few months of his death in 1875. 

The task of compiling these important relics was entrusted 
by His Royal Highness Field Marshal Prince Frederic Charles, 

Inspector of Cavalry, to Captain von Vollard-Bockelberg, who 
had been for many years von Schmidt’s Adjutant. 

Such being the origin of these Instructions, the reader will 
be prepared for peculiarities in style and composition which are , 

perhaps inseparalflo from a work compiled from such heteroge- 
neous sources. The text abounds in repetitions, and of course 
presupposes a certain acquaintance with the German cavaliy 
fomations and drill, ■; '‘m 

As to the translator’s pari of the performance, he has been v , 

.guided solely by the desire to make the. text easy to be under- 
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stood. In endeavotiring to do this, elegance of style has been 
altogether left oxit of consideration, and the ijmssima verla of 
the aixthor have never been departed from v^hen a nearly literal 
translation was plainly understandable. 

In order to facilitate the study of the text, the translator has 
ventured to insert references to certam 3?lates talren from the 
German Cavalry Regulations which will be found at the end of 
the book. 

The original work is prefaced by an introduction from the 
pen of hlajor Ruhler, which contams a succnict account of the 
life and work of Major-General von Schmidt : this has been 
omitted in the following translation, as have also some sections 
of the book which refer to details of drill that are either inaj)- 
plicable to om* service, or had already been dwelt upon in 
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PAET I.— PEELIMINAEY OBSEEVATIONS ON 
THE TEAINING, EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT, 
AND CONDUCT OF CAVALEY IN GENEEAL. 


It IB only hy a Y^igoroiis endeavour to bring about real and 
lively progress in our ami, that we can hope to keep pace Yvith 
the other arms, into which from a technical point of view, owing 
to modern inventions, and also intellectually, so fresh a life has 
been infused. Tliis progress is as necessary as it is achievable, 
if only we adopt con-ect principles and constantly act upon 
them ; not empirically gi'oping about at random, but following 
a fixed and logical system in all branches of our ser^uce. We 
must recognise clearly the defects that still cling to us, observe 
in what we fail, and not be penetrated by a belief in our excel- 
lence; nor must we estimate too highly the success wliich our 
arms obtained in the last campaign, nor think because all went 
well then, that we can never fail; the entertaining of such 
ideas would lead us dhectly backward, and eveiy impulse 
towarils improvement would be stifled. On the contrary, the 
incidents of tins campaign must have opened our eyes to many 
faults, and ought to incite us to do our utmost to do away with 
them; so that we may be more capable when we enter upon 
the next campaign, and be able to meet coming events with a 
clear conscience and well prepared. Wo require less progress, 
however, in technical improvements and inventions than in a 
mental, intellectnal direction ; progress which is nearly described 
by the following words, JumcUtiess, mobility^ nianmiv)ring jyoicery 
rapidity y independence, and Ughtnese* We require the gi'oatest 
dexterity for the individual mounted soldier in managing and 
handling his amis; the greatest mobility and manoeuvring 
power for the troop as a whole, in all directions and in what- 
ever position it may happen to be ; the greatest rapidity pos- 
sible; the greatest independence of the other, arms in every 
kind of duty which can be required of our arm ; and the greatest 
lightness, including diminution of the weight to be carried by 
the horse. 

The first-mentioned condition, the greatest dexterity of the 
individual mounted soldier in handling his arms, depends on a 
good, sound system of equitation, upon the training of man and 
horse, and a perfect understanding between them. 

The second condition, the greatest mobility and manoeuvring 
power of tho whole troop in all directions and in whatever for- 
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mation it may liappen. to be, is foxmded on well-established prin- 
ciples regarding the movement of om* arm ; on coiTect, sonnd 
riding, and evolutions in line and colmun, b^" which the same 
jDace is necessarily kept throughout by both right and left wing 
in line, and front and rear bodies in column ; on the solid training, 
theoretical and practical, of the zug-leaders and flank-guides of 
zugs f on the employment whenever possible of oblique (dia- 
gonal) movements', and on conquering the inclination there 
always is to resume the noimal formation. It is impossible to 
work sufficiently in inverted order, and a leader Kshould never be 
afraid of hairing his troop in this formation. The shortest routes, 
the simplest and easiest evolutions are the best for our arm, so 
as to bring it to the precise spot at the right time. This only 
befits cavalry ; we have no time to lose. The word too late ’’ 
is the most disgTaceful that can be applied to us; it implies 
great losses and a failure, Tlie soldier who araves too late on 
the drill ground, who has not accustomed himself to coming 
there to the moment, that man vnll also amve too late on the 
field of battle. ' The instinct of arriving at the exact time must 
be engrained in each one's flesh and blood ; and that is leanit 
only by the giring of exact, prompt, and rapid orders, and the 
habit of taking quick i*esolutions on the drill gi'ound,. But that 
officer will always anive too late who takes only perpendicular 
directions and is afraid of oblique ones, who always wants to 
return to the normal formation, and consequently executes a 
string of useless movements instead of wheeling into column, into 
line, and to the rear by zugs, employing inversion, and accus- 
toming his troops to the fomiations necessary for working in 
that order. In this respect we have great need of progi’ess. 

The third condition, the greatest independence of the other 
aims in all the duties which can fall to cavalry, consequently 
the abolishing of the frequently heard call for infantry, wloich 
reduces us to an auxiliary aim and makes us incapable of inde- 
pendent actiox]^ and operations, finds its principal ai'gument in 
the arming of cavalrj’' with an improved firearm and an increased 
instruction in the use of it, which can in no way be prejudicial 
to the proper professional instimction of the cavaliy soldier. 
The dragoon must not be or become a mounted infantry man, 
but when he cannot attain on homeback the object indicated to 
him, he must be able to accomplish it on foot with his fireaim ; 
he must know how to seize and defend a village, a wood, a 
defile, a position ; he must provide for the security of his own 
cantonment ; he must also be able to hold particularly important 
points for a time Tmiil the infantry comes up. But for this pur- 
pose, it is necessary that he shall have been thoroughly taught 
the use of the firearm,, shall have leamt to aim, and shall have 
received certain instructions on the ground, in order that he 
shall not, as happened sometimes in the last campaign, reach 
the field of battle totally unprepared. It must be an invariable 


* Huge! tJnter OMzier 5 one on eaeli liank (front rank only) of eacli zug. — Ta. 
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rule tliat the cavalry Boldier only fees on horseback to signal, 
and that his only weapon when mounted, even when acting as 
an ^clairenr, is the sword ; while on foot he uses the carbine for 
attack and defence. This vnll not suppress the tine cavalry 
instinct, the active venturesome spirit that prompts to take the 
initiative, but -will strengthen it; it will increase and confirm 
the self-confidence and amour propre of cavalry, and will open 
out a future to our arm which wdll then boldly hold its own with 
the other branches of the service, much as they have profited by 
modern technical inventions. 

The fifth condition, the greatest lightness, including the 
utmost possible restriction of the weight to be canied by the 
horse, can only be arrived at by the simplification and dimi- 
nishing of the weight of the materiel, the saddle, kit, and equip- 
ment; a few pounds less weight to be canied will make the 
horse more fit for work, more enduring, which indeed cannot be 
overrated when we consider the requirements of the new fighting 
tactics, the present mode of employing cavalry, and the in- 
creased claims now made upon it. 

Only by properly pulling the horses together, by the most 
thorough training in order to obtain perfect equilibrium, by 
diminishing the weight to be canied, by very gradual increase 
of requirements and habituating them to increased exertions, 
can we produce greater efficiency. 

With regard to the first and fundamental principle, the 
development of the greatest dexterity in the individual soldiei' 
in handling his horse and using his weapon, one cannot lay too 
much stress upon this, that the most thorough individual in- 
struction of the soldier and his horse is our first exercise for 
acquiring independence. I do not here refer to superficial in- 
struction given to men in a mass, which certainly gives a faint 
colouring ''of knowledge, but one that is only temporary, and on 
the most trifling occasion fails to hide the incapacity hidden 
beneath it. 

This unique principle cannot be better characterised than by 
the expression hodilij mid mental gi/mnastics. Both must proceed 
hand in hand ; in tlie case of the'horseman, and as regards the 
horse, the first (bodily gymnastics) refers to his carnage and 
position, and the means of suppling and collecting him. In 
addition to increased usefulness and capability for work, the 
preservation and durability of the^ ipat^riel will thus also be 
effected. It is not possible to carry far ,&opgh the development 
of the bodily activity of our men;, not only that they should 
thereby become better riders, more dexterous in the handling 
of their weapons, more apt for the pexformance of all their 
duties, these are the direct, material results ; but they become 
accustomed to perseverance, venturesomeness, and enterprise; 
they learn to will, which is equivalent to being able. They 
thus acquire mastery over their bodies, which subsequently 
develops in them self-respect, self-trust, and confidence, which 
must positively be ineulcated upon the cavalry soldier if he is 
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really to accomplisli any thing. These are moral advantages 
■which cannot be suflSiciently valued. 

Next as to the direct, material results of this principle, bodily 
gymnastics, the production of the most perfect equilibrium so 
as to obtain the greatest ease in all movements and to diminish 
the danger in case of accident, we must develop bodily activity 
in the highest degree, attaining this through the prescribed 
means, viz., suppling exercises, vaulting on the spring-^oard and 
wooden horse, on the living horse both standing and when in 
motion, exercises in jmnping, on the bar, in climbing, fencing, 
and sword play. Naturally the whole 'tiring depends on the 
spirit in which these exercises are undertaken and carried out; 
the real end in view is not to give exliibitions of skill, to shine 
at inspections with exceptional j^crfonnances by individuals, 
such as will always be found among amass of me] i who have 
special bodily aptitude, but tlie one only object must be — 

“ Direct individual influence on each soldier, developing Iris 
bodily activity, establishing equilibrium between the 
parts of his body, giving him the ability to concentrate 
his strength spontaneously at the light place, raising the 
general level of the whole mass, and not of individuals 
to whom all this would be easy/’ 

These individuals, gifted with special aptitudes, ai'e very 
useful as leadem to show the way in leaping, vaulting, and gym- 
nasties. Each instructor must form a certain number of such 
assistants ; they contribute enormously to success by showing to 
others how things are to be done, their example is an encourage- 
3nent to others, and it would be unpractical not to make use of 
them. 

If the instructor himself can perform the exercises with case, 
dexterity, and certainty, so much the better, and his instmetions 
will be the more eSective. Too much care cannot be taken in 
the choice of instructors. If any thing is really to be done, it 
is absolutely necessary, especially as regards non-commissioned 
officers, to train instructors for the diflerent HjyeeiaUtrti, Of course 
all non-commissioned officers must be trained and qualified to 
act as commanders of squads, as flank-guides of zugs, and know 
the foot drill ; but on the other hand, for the special duties, such 
as vaulting, fencing, theoretical instruction, riding-school work, 
and zug-leading, it is necessary to select and train those who 
are most apt and best qualified for these employments. 

The regular instructor must always have an assistant at his 
side who, tiiro^gh always being present at the lessons, will be in 
a position to i^now the different stages of progi’ess that the men 
have reached, and being conversant -with the ideas and inten- 
tions of the regular instructor, can, as his substitute, carry on 
the instruction when he is unable to be present; at the same 
time this assistant gains furfher iustruction from the regular 
instructor, which also is a most important matter. 

In this manner we proceed Bystematically and logically, and 
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we must always bear in mind that in instniction the folloTOng 
out of a fixed system and principle, even in the hands of men of 
little energy, of comparatively inferior endowments and know- 
ledge, and of naiTow’' comprehensions and views, always brings 
about better results than would be attained by an illogical and 
disjointed mode of proceeding, an absence of all system, and the 
capricious caiTying out of their owix whims and fancies on the 

! )art of much more gifted and energetic persons. Indeed the 
atter case is not unfrequently illustrated ; people think they can 
bring about the same results by energy and talent, but they are 
very much deceived. 

Once more, — ^we must have judicious selection and training 
of good instructors, must institute and keep up assistant- 
instructors, proceed in a thoroughly systematic maimer in our 
instruction, and erect a structure on sohd, logical foundations. 
It is necessary, therefore, before all things, to lay a sure found- 
ation in having tilings simple and easy to be understood, which 
is the fii’st condition. The instructors must not only Imow the 
end to be obtained, the way and means to arrive at it, but they 
must also be thoroughly acquainted with the subject as a whole, 
the causes and effects, the why and wherefore of the thing, for 
then only can they infuse the real spirit of the system into their 
instruction. Only when the teacher himsell* is thoroughly clear 
about the reason of each exercise and lesson, will he be able to 
regulate them judiciously, to interpolate intermediate exercises 
and lessons -which wdll facilitate the work of liis pupils, and so 
be able to give them a more complete education. The very 
smallest claim that men have a right to make upon their 
instructors is, that they shall thoroughly understand their sub- 
ject, shall be always prepared to instruct, know what they wish 
to make their pupils do, know what is logically suitable for each 
lesson, and what is exactly necessary to facilitate the progress of 
their pupils. Only when the instructors are well prepared can 
they accomplish anything, and it is not until they have really 
effected something, and are conscious of having done so, that 
they take an interest in their work, and feel it no longer a 
drudgery ; then only will their work be of value. 

Our great King Frederic has already said, ^^Soignez Us 
details j ils ne sent pas sans gloire ; dest le premier pas qzd mdne ct 
la victoirer 

Let us always bear this in mind ; let nothing be too small 
for us to attend to ; that man -will never attain to great things, 
to whom small things are too insignificant. 

Kow as to the second point, which relates to intellectual 
exercise : the times are happily gone when one could say, and 
rather boasted of being able to say, that the stupid man without 
two ideas in his head, the man w^ho never thinks, makes the best 
soldier, and that because he obeys blindly. If this saying has 
ever really had any foundation in truth, it certainly can never 
have applied to cavahy, whose duties requhe so much reflection 
and exercise of the mental faculties, as much during training, 
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especially in riding, as in practice when engaged as ^claireurs, 
patrols, and in advanced-guards. How is it possible that the 
cavalry soldier, wlio is the eye of the general, can observe well, 
repoi-t properly, and draw coirect inferences, if he does not 
think? How is it possible that he can ride with judgment if he 
does not use his reason? 

Both for direct and indirect ends and considerations, then, 
must it be our most earnest endeavour to cultivate the intellects 
of our men, to mate them intelligent and adroit, to stimulate 
them to reflect always and adecpiately, to enlighten their 
judgments. 

They will thus not only be more apt in all respects in the 
performance of their duties, e.^ecially as regards service in the 
field and riding, since they will leani to understand us, will be 
raised more to a level with ourselves, 'will understand everything 
better, will enter more fulty into the instructions and orders 
given to them, which is especially of importance in the field ; 
but the efiects of such an education will show themselves in 
their whole life, and thus the saying will be truer than evei‘, 
that the Army is the great school for the nation, the means for 
completing their training and education. 

As the idea must be kept in mind that all the special sub- 
divisions of the service have a common bond of union and tend 
to a common end, so must this intellectual side of the question 
be alway^s kept in view in each bi’aneh of instruction, not only 
during the theoretical instruction, which addi’esses itself directly 
to -the understanding, but also in foot drill, suppling exercises, 
vaulting, fencing, and equitation. 

All these various exercises must be carried on with fresh 
intellectual stimulus, wdth life, and in such a manner as to keep 
the faculties on the alert ; the gi'eatest possible variety must be 
introduced in order to interest the men ; and w^'earying lessons, 
protracted so as merely to kill time, nmst be carefully avoided. 
In regxdafetg.the haBtraction of men the main point is to ensmro 
that they are intereisted, stimulated, and taught ; tliis depends 
entirely on the instructor, whether he has heart and soul in Ins 
work, or is content to do his work in a perfunctory manner, 
thinking only to kill time, and not caring whether he produces 
•any effect whatever. To him justly apply the worefe of the 
poet, — That which you do not yourseff feel, you will never 
insphe others with; that which does not .come from youz’ soul 
will not touch the hearts of yom' hearei*s.” 

His whole behaviour and manner mil involuntarily, and as 
ifc.Tiiiwefel-ectrioa% itself to. MExfcyw. Working by 

contract, so to speak, in a dull, lifeless manner, acting strictly 
according to the letter, but not in the true spirit of the regu- 
lations, all iiis must be thoroughly eradicated, and in place of 
it we must have intdiectual freshness and an earnest striving 
for real progress in all respects ; when this is obtained, we shall 
boon the right road, and every tiling eke will follow of itself. 

Tie more this principle is acknowledged, and we take the 
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true, plain, direct road to tlie end in view, witliout follovdiig 
bye-paths and ronndabont routes, in the same degree will the 
service become simplified, less time be taken up, greater advan- 
tages and results gamed, and the instructors be more and more 
gratified as they see the rich fruits of their labours. With this 
increased energy on all sides we must strive after greater 
knowledge, a deeper understanding and insight into the natui*e 
of things, ability to draw correct conclusions, and power to 
maintain firmly the piinciples which we have acknowledged to 
be true : then will the results be greater from year to year. 

We must always take care that the soldier really understands 
us ; that he replies and speaks after his own fashion, but after 
reflection and deliberation, and therefore he must, first of all, 
become gradually used to our mode of expression ; thus shall we 
avoid the deadening influence of learning by rote. Everythhig 
tinus upon this, for if it is otherwise the point of the thing will 
be lost, as wdll always happen when any subject is not judiciously 
treated. 

Above all things, all our energies must be devoted to the 
attainment of individual instruction, in opposition to the rapid 
training of masses, which utterly destroys intelligence. The 
former alone can be of service to the country and to the indi- 
vidual soldier, and alone can giutify us in the results of our 
labom's, as it has in view not only the soldier and dragoon, but- 
the man, whom it raises and educates to higher things. 

In this respect, too, most remains to be done ; for this is the 
most difficult pari of our work, and more than anything else 
requires knowledge and experience. Everything that is dull, 
cannot be easily understood, or is uninteresting, must disappear ; 
the cavalry soldier has less need of this than anyone. With 
such instruction he is quite useless, for to him more than to any 
one else are freshness, life, activity, mental quickness and 
vivacity, necessary. If we work all through in this sense and 
spirit, we cannot fail to exercise the greatest influence on the 
whole life of om' men ; and as %ve involuntarily and very rightly 
judge of the result of gymnastic exercises from the maimer in 
which the cavaliy soldier holds himself and walks in the street, 
so can we judge of the effect of his intellectual education from 
his wide-awake manner, his vivacity, his Hvely comprehension, 
his speech, his whole deportment, his expression, the whole look 
of the man. 

With such men one can undertake anything. They under- 
stand their leader, enter into his thoughts and ideas : they take 
in everything rapidly : nothing is too much for them. They 
dare anything, and carry it out resolutely. They have unlimited 
good will, and it is especially necessary to develop this quality, 
for the soldier, be he high or low, cannot hold back aiiything*; 
he must give to his uttermost, and keep nothing in reserve. 

One must not believe that the natural excitement resulting 
from danger would develop these qualities when the soldier 
finds himself in serious circumstances. Experience has suffi'- 
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ciently taiiglit iis that where no solid foundation has been laid, 
where no sound work has been done, where no seed has been 
sown in time of peace, no harvest is reaped in tlie lield, and our 
expectations are not fulfilled. 

Before all things, therefore, both instructors and dragoons 
nnist labour with all their might, with greater energw, circum- 
spection, and increased knowledge of the subject, in the training 
of the horses ; this will ensure greater usefulness and durability. 
Undoubtedly the fewer old and experienced riding masters we 
have, who take the liveliest interest in their work, and whose 
chief pleasure consists in shovdng np a tliorouglily trained ride, 
so wifi this task become more and more difficult. 

The attainment of the most thorough training for the Iku'scs 
is then of absolute necessity, so that we may be ready for war, 
that the mateiiel of the country may not be wasted, and our 
horses worn out before their time. 

AVe must, then, give the greatest attention to the training of 
the horses, to the time placing of the head and neck, seeing that 
they are equally free from being behind the bit, or ha%ang tlu^ 
head di-awn downwards towards the chest, as from staring with 
neck or head stretched forward. For this, them it is absolutely 
necessary before all things to practise careful but thorough 
suppling of the neck, bending and loosening in all directions, 
which alone vdll bring about the position of the head suitable to 
the horse's structure, by wliich alone equilibrium, freedom, 
safety, power of endurance in his paces, and the preservation 
of the horse are attained: It is not possible, therefore, to take 
too much care or enough trouble in suppling the neck, and 
getting the position of the head and neck which results from it. 
There is an old horsey saying, If you are master of the liead, you 
are master of the horse,” and this points to tlie trutli. The neck 
and head are the rudder, the helm on which all de}»euds. Only 
through the right position of the head and neck can the horse- 
man have any influence over the hind-quarters, hy which every- 
is effected. But still the liorse must <‘aiTy hwh^elf with 
and shoulders not hanging lieavy and dead on Iris rider h 
hand, but light in the numth.. This must be arrived at l)y inces- 
santly keeping in view, as a fundamental principle, during tlie 
whole training, in the collected as well as in the freer paces, tliat 
the great end is fonmrd motion and momentum^ wliich must be 
further developed and perfected in the course of training. 

The whole work, even the neck-suppling, must be eftected 
from behind forwards, and never in the opposite direction. 
Passaging and shouldeiing are among the principal means of 
training the horse, for suppling him and producing equilibrium ; 
they are, so to speak, the suppling motions and gymnastics of 
the horse; but it is of more importance to look to the quality 
than to the amount of these exercises. I^ong lessons in thein 
should not be given, but only very short ones, say along one of 
des of the manage, and facing the instructor. I1ic 
lesson lasts, so much the worse will ho those side- 
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paces ; the horses will not lend themselves to the work, and the 
riders will he more awkward and stiff. One should attach gi’eat 
value to breaking off singly, from the halt, walk, and gentle 
trot ; tliis promotes increased dexterity in, the horseman, and is 
a rational elementaiy training for the horse. It is certain that 
the rider who goes through these lessons at the various paces 
indicated so correctly that it may have the desired effect on the 
horse, will know how to ride and how to handle a horse. 

We all wish our horses to be able to keep up the fastest pace 
for a considerable time and W’oll within their powers, and also to 
be able to turn them, to have them well in hand ; but the 
way to arrive at this is to ride at slower paces, collecting the 
horses, a matter which is often very much misunderstood. The 
riding school is not a race-course, but is intended to produce 
eqrulibrium in the horses, to collect and train them ; this alone 
insures the possibility of having the horse in hand in the field at 
all paces, of being master of him; this alone gives the horse 
full control over his forces and limbs, and owing to the equi- 
librium in which he finds himself under his rider, enables him to 
pass with ease over broken and difficult ground, and to get over 
obstacles. 

'\^^e must also not confound the object, the end, with the 
means leading to it. He who rides hard and always at full paces 
in the training of a horse will not be fit to ride at these paces in 
the field ; his horse will hang on the bit, be low in the forehand, 
will not be able to turn, and will be broken down before his 
time. The trained cavalry horse must at all times retain the 
power of being collected, of concentrating his forces under the 
direction of his rider ; at the same time he must^be able to free 
himself at any time from this collected state, without, however, 
getting out of hand or becoming disobedient. The new long- 
range weapons of precision have caused increased claims to be 
made on us, which must always be kept in mind from the very 
commencement of our training, if we wash to satisfy them. How 
that the squadron must pass over 2,000 paces at full gallop, and 
must after that be in sufficiently good order and wind to charge, 
the horse must bo differently trained, and be more in equilibrium 
and in hand, than when, as in days gone by, only 200 paces had 
to be ridden at a gallop. But we know by experience that 
there is no order, there are no correct intervals, when the 
horses cannot keep up this racing pace evenly and quietly, but 
begin to change their legs, to yaw, get flurried, and cannon 
against their neighbours ; when the rider is not used to keeping 
a quiet firm seat at this pace, when he is shifted by his horse, 
and the latter springs -with stiff, strained back, and the hind- 
quarters raised. The horses lose their vrind when this gallop 
inconveniences them, when they become violent, change legs, 
and rush impetuously; they are then much sooner out of vrind. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that the great fatigue, 
unavoidable in the face of an enemy, would make all the horses 
quiet in charging. It is nothing of the sort, and after the 

(1.0.) B- 
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hardest exertxom the same things are to a great extent found to 
occur in the actnal charge as are seen in the drill ground — dis- 
order in the ranks, and no cohesion whatever — ^froin which but 
little is gained, and a gx*eat deal more lost. 

The troop should only execute before the eiieiny such 
manoeuvres as it has been accustomed to in time of peace. 
Good practical habits produce ceidainty and safeness in execu- 
tion, and give the best results; defective, unpractical habits 
produce uncertainty in practice, bring about great losses, and 
generally lead to disaster. 

The long gallop, therefore, must be the end and aim of our 
instmction, and for this we require coirect placing of the horse, 
that he shall carry himself properly, be collected and in equi- 
librium, with the neck well dra^vn'iii towards the mthers, and 
the muzzle lowered. 

In face of the new tactics and the long-range weapons of 
precision, the increased practice of this long gallop, especially 
in Hne, has become a point of the gi^eatest importance, one that 
concems the very existence of cavalry ; for only through tins 
can it continue to play tlie role that it has done witli such (k*lat 
in former wars, and w^Mch it must still claim to play in the hghts 
of to-day; only through this will it be able to paralyse the 
effects of the rapid breech-loader, to pass as quickly as possible 
in any formation over long stretches of ground, in peifect order, 
and without winding the horses. 

The enormous effect of the quick-loading weapons at dis- 
tances within 800 to 1,000 paces, must necessaiily put m question 
the results of the charge, if the rapid execution of it did not 
diminish the losses and heighten the impression made by it. 
Eveiy line attacking will in consequence have to betake itself 
to the gallop in good time, as many instances in the last wmr 
proved ; at the same time wm saw tliat in consequence of want 
of practice and imperfect training in ^Hoping in line, the 
attacking bodies lo^ their cohesion and became veiy loose. 
This can be prevented by thorough previous training, for long- 
continiied advances in Hno at gi'eat pace require much practice ; 
otherwise the line becomes very loose as the balls increase the 
gaps, and on order and vigour depend results w^hich may bo 
historical. It surely requires no further proof that we cannot 
make too great demands on our horses in tins respect ; a gallop 
in line of 600 paces or more, after six -weeks of gradually pro- 
pessive training, ought not to be considered a very great per- 
formance. 

This is not calling for &esh increased efforts ; we only insist 
on now computeory practice of gallops in line ; for the most 
rapid movements must inevitably be made in the most incon- 
renient formation, in line, and must be executed -with perfect 
certainty, with good -^d and cool blood, both of man and 
horse. ^ The practicability of this is shown by numerous proofs, 
and this has only been obtained by thorough training of the 
horse in winter, judicious exercises in galloping, accuBtoming 
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man and horse to a long free stiide, in which both must feel 
themselves at ease, and very gradually increasing our demand 
on the^ horse’s powers. This improving of the gallop is a stern 
necessity, if cavalry is not to disappear from the field of battle. 
No movement is more important or more difficult, and therefore 
no exercise is more necessary, and in nothing is progress more 
imperative. 

All old proverb says, The horse must be cared for in the 
.stable as the apple of one’s eye, as if ho were worth a million : 
but he should be ridden and worked as if he were not worth a 
farthing.” 

In support of this view, it is sufficient to show what Frederic 
the Great expected of his cavalry. 

In the instructions for the spring drills of the cuirassiers and 
dragoons, dated 14th December, 1754, that is just after the ex- 
periences of the war in Silesia, and a few years before the 
memorable Seven Years’ War, and while actually preparing for 
it, His Majesty orders, ‘Mn the spring, and especially during 
the 14 days before the review, the horses must be got into good 
•wind, as I cannot spare them as one does in camp, but must use 
them as in the field or in action. On days therefore when there 
is no chill, the whole regiment, except the remount horses, must 
trot, at first 1,000, and then 2,000, 3,000, and 4,000 paces, TOien 
the horses are thus in wind they mil not be blown in the charge, 
will not break down, nor become sick when subjected to fatigue. 
It is of the gTeatest imporiance that the cuirassier’s or dra- 
goon’s horse should be able to stand work. We may expect 
to have to gallop at 1,200 or 1,500 paces from the enemy, and 
to charge for 400 or 500 paces ; it is not enough to oveitlmow 
the first line, but the enemy must be followed up, so that the 
first line may be hurled back pn the second and throw it into 
confusion. 

^AVhen the enemy’s confusion is complete, and there is 
nothing more to make a stand against us, squach’ons must he 
detached, which the first line must follow in good order at a 
brisk trot, until the enemy’s cavalry is completely severed from 
his infantry and cannot subsequently rally on it. It may then 
happen that the cavalry has to act against infantry, to take the 
enemy in flank or rear, for which it is evident that the horses 
must be in good wind ; indeed, both with man and horse, all is a 
matter of h^it.” 

These are the very words of the great King. But we know 
that at the reviews they executed gallon of 2,000 to 3,000 
paces, and often repeated them at once. These reviews began 
at the end of May. Exercises of this sort prepared the cavaliy 
for the Seveii Years’ War. How would these exercises have been 
•enhanced if the King had had our incomparable horses at his 
disposal, and had had to take into account the grazing and 
rapid fire of the breech-loader ! 

Bearing in mind the experiences of that time, which are still 
fully applicable to the present, we shall certainly not follow the 
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cavalry aiicl prescribe tlie same exercises for it. 

In spite of all this, the opinion often prevails in onr time tliat 
we reqnire everTthing that everything must ])e new, 

and that wo imisi have nothing in common with the usages of 
former days. To oppose these false and mistaken ideas we need 
only reply, that it is Biinply necessary to tix the exact time about 
•Ydiich we are speaking ; it is all or nearly all now, if we consider 
only a period v^ery la-fely elapsed ; but all appears old, as has 
been pointed ont above, if we tinii back to the time of Frederic, 
and we can only repeat that if cavalry would reach the high 
standard of efficiency that it had in Frederic s time, it must cling 
to the traditions of Ms period in every single rc^speet, whether in 
regard to trainingv education, iudividtial riding, organisation, 
mobility, rapidity, manoeiming power, tacticKS, independence, 
or employment in general, 

Eveiy one who has the interest of his ami at heart, and 
desires that it shonld again take the rank that it justly had in. 
the time of Frederic, shonld nndonhtcdly, for his own part and 
according to his position, do his utmost to cause these principles 
to he repaved and instilled into the soul of every one, so that it 
may be possible to attain this great end. It is not the technical 
and tactical concBtions of the other arms that liindor ns, but ivo 
ourselves, inasmuch as in the course of time we have com- 
pletely abandoned these principles, and have imagined that they 
no longer apply to our present conditions. 

As a furtlier proof in support of this assertion, perhaps the 
follovdng passages extracted from the Regulations for the 
Hussar Regiments, 1st Decembeiv 1743, will suffice: — 

Sect. VI, Akt. IL 

*^In order to attain this end more easily (viz., to make gocul 
hussars of their men), officers must make their men ride every 
day, instruct them in everything that can l>e of a<lvantag<^ to 
them and bring them forward; recruits must fre<iueu11y be 
mounted bare-back with the hridooai, m that they may learii 
to sit fast and get a good seat; after that they must see tliat 
the hussar always rides with short reins, so as to be master oi 
his horse. When the recraits have ridden for some time bart.‘- 
back, the officers will teach tliem to lide in the saddle, with 
stiiTups and hit, and instruct them in turning fpiickly, lialting 
and pirouetting. His Majesty desires tliat a liiissar shall be so 
adroit^ as to be able, when his horse is at full gallop, to pick 
anything up from the gToimd with his hand and take off another 
man’s head-piece. The horse of the hussar must bo taught to 
respect the aids and forces brought to bear on the forehand, and 
made nimble in the hind-quaifei’s, so tliat the hussar may bo 
able to tuni himself on gi’ound no larger than a thaler.” 

'.y Art. VL 

. The officer must also fake every pains that hussars know 
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how to handle their sabres well, so that they may possess all the ^ 
advantages resulting therefrom, and will impress upon them 
that when they cut they must stand up in their saddles, so as to 
cut from above downwards. A cut so delivered is far more , 
effective than when the man is sitting down in his saddle.” 

Art. VIL 

The attack on foot must be practised by hussars, so that if 
they are attacked when cantoned in villages during the winter, 
they may be able to provide for their own defence, and also 
may be able to force a post occupied by an enemy in a church- 
yard or other good position.” 

Sect. XVIII, Art. I. 

“It is His Majesty’s strict order that hussars be mounted 
every day, and that they shall every day trot and gallop ; this 
tends more to preserve than to injure the horses.” 

Art. IL 

The tlnee officers of the squadron must every day visit 
their district in order to see that their men groom their horses. 
The officers will afterwards report to their Captain if their horses 
are well looked after, and if they have any sick. 

“ N.B. — Horses must not be fed so as to be over-conditioned; 
they want marrow in their bones, not belly.” 

Art. XV. 

“ Every morning at half-past eight o’clock, whether it rain 
or not, half the squadron win parade mounted, and ride on the 
blanket ; the other half of the squadron, similarly, at three or 
four in the afternoon. 

“ The Captain ^vill not always ride at the head of the squad- 
ron, but sometimes in front, sometimes in rear, sometimes on a 
flank. On Sundays, after divine service, the men shall mount, 
as His Majesty considers it of the highest importance for the 
preservation of the horse that he should be ridden every day.! 
The horses will then always be in wind, will not be stiff in thei 
legs, and not get too fat. This His Majesty has found to be the 
case with his own horses. He desires to have horses in working ' 
condition, and does not care so much that they should be fat as 
that they should be sound and fit to inarch and stand fatigue.” 

Sect. II, Art. XVI CL 

“ The privates must be thoroughly instructed to be very 
attentive to the ^ AppelV sound (‘Hally’), and each on this 
sound being j ' ' ---*1.1. _i_ 

his squadron 

down, it is not necessary that they should have the same man 
right and left as before, or cover the same front rank man. 

“ N.B. — His Majesty particularly insists that squadrons should 
be able to rally as quickly as possible#” 
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'.Part II, Sect- I, Art. L 

Wlien alnissar rognuent disiiioiiiitB, the honseB linked, and 
firearniB slioiikicretl, the laon uuist clear theniBelvoB troui the 
heiBes as rapidly as poBBible.” 

HereA^ve iiiid every moment Btu-h expressions as “as 
Cjinckly as ppsaible/V -with the greatoBt rapiditj^A &e. It is 
evident from this that they moved much faster formerly, for the 
energetic powerhil will w'as at hand to ensure the most puncti- 
lious observance of these instructions. l^Ioreover, lie wlio is 
qxiiekest and readiest will get the advantage of the enemy. It 
wmild therefore be very advantageous if we took the above 
directions as a patteni in every I'cspect, fur wo cannot be hio 
quick to fulfil our task. 

It followvs from what lias l)cen written, that all tliat is lifov- 
a-days supposed to be new is on the contrary quite old, aiul w^c 
at the same time see how necessary it is to return to llu* ohi 
and proceed in the same spirit, to act in everything on tht* prin- 
ciples already laid down and explained, and in thi‘ inter<‘st id* the 
service to give them now life. If this be efleetod, \ve sliall very 
quickly and clearly sec its efleets in all liie hraiiehes oi'i»nr ser- 
vice, both in the means adopted and the results following tlunii; 
thus much will be attained, for "'•success is the tme stimulus in 
all undertakings.'’ 

The important eifects of these views and prineiples will be 
especially seen in the instimction of our officers. They must l>o 
thoroughly instructed in eveiytliing, in the whole system of train- 
ing man and horse, bodily and intellectual exercises, tlie forma- 
tion and instruction of the squachon, tactics, &c. ; for thcji only 
can they be equal to their position, take in tlic wlnde service at 
one view, and rightly use their influence in tlieir ri‘spi‘etive 
spheres. When they are thoroughly imbued with these prin- 
ciples, and are confinuod in them by subsequent experience, 
they will be able to contiibuto to the coiisumination and perfect- 
ing of the whole. 

The main point in all ovx wovk is, that tliere must be no in- 
activity, no indecision, no uncertainty; after calm conscientiouB 
reflection, we should carry out that wdiieh wo have resolved 
iipoxx with determination, and ‘without any after-thought us to 
whether it be the best or not. That which is less good, or even 
altogether wwong, if only pursued with energy and decision, has 
always more chance of success than what is absolutely best, if 
the latter is carried out feebly, without decision and firmness. 
It is not so much a question of what is absolutely the best, as of 
how we put it into execution. The men, and very properly so, 
have no confidence in an iiTcsolute, undecided leader, as he will 
ahvays be unlucky and lead them into misfortune. 

^ The success of our arm depends entirely on the resolute 
initiative and offensive; this must characterise it in all its ]n‘o- 
ceedings. The horse, rapidity, and mobility, tiiese are our eliicf 
weapons ; after these comes tlie sabre. The firearm is only to 
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be iised on Horseback for signalling, and not even by scouts or 
sldrmishers. An old cavalry maxim says : ‘‘ He who can bring 
tip the last formed body, will remain master of the field.^^ 

Herein lies the strongest inducement for ns to develop to the 
utmost the individuality of our men, their bodily and intdlectual 
aptitude. The horseman must be thoroughly master of his 
steed, be able -with certainty to reach the point where he should 
be, and do this rapidly and dexterously ; for tins he requires a 
certain suppleness and agility of body, must be free and strong 
in the lower leg ; while intellectually, all his exercises must tend 
to make him so quick and lively in thinking, so rapid in forming 
resolutions, and so vigorous in acting on them, that he can at 
once see where he ought to be and put himself there with the 
utmost speed. 

Bodily activity and intellectual development here go hand 
in hand, as experience has shown. Never has this been so im- 
peratively necessary as now. In the new tactics of infantry it 
is a fundamental principle that we must have the highest pos- 
sible cultivation of individual independence, and development 
of the intellectual faculties, so that in the greatest disorder and 
dispersion each soldier may be able to contribute his share 
towards the realisation of the general scheme of operations, and 
to pass rapidly from the greatest disorder to the most perfect 
order. 

The new tactics require the very same of us, only in a higher 
de^ee. It is a universally acknowledged principle, and one 
derived from experience, that cavalry whose instruction is not 
based on the best and most thorough individual training, and 
whose leaders are not good, is incapable and useless. This is 
not so true of any arm as of curs. 
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PART II~THE SQUADRON. 


Ohapter 1.— PRELBIINARY CONDITIONS FOR JOINING 
IN SQUADRON AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
SPRING DRILLS, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
' THE INSTRUCTION OF THE MEN IN' RIDING., 

Evert squadi'on commander must constantly bear in mind the 
end to be attained, viz.^ to get his horses, 'without exee]>tion, 
into that form and condition in which the war-horse must be, 
and in which alone he will be obedient to the aids, active, last- 
ing, capable of worh, surefooted, and free in his paces, through 
which too he will be preserved for many years. This position 
of the well-broken horse must be attained by every single horse, 
not thi'ougli being reined into this fonn or by the help of all 
sorts of accessory aids, but by a constantly developed impulse 
towards forward motion ; by the efiects of the supple and power- 
ful lower leg of the rider ; by the development of the motive 
power of the hind-quarters ; by the light hand which only feels 
the mouth without hanging on the reins, which through l^reak- 
ing into the different paces frees the neck and cervical muscles 
from all contiuction, so that the head is light, the lower jaw is 
brought in towards the throat and withers ; by which alone can 
command of the hind-quarters, their activity, suppleness, and 
surrender be attained. Sufficient cannot bo done in this re- 
spect. 

Monsters and caricatures of horses, fonned not by nattiro 
but by bad riding, must disappear altogether ; they are' the ruin 
of a squadron. On horses whose necks and heads are Htreti‘hed 
out so as to appear a continuation of the backbone, and which 
will not admit of being collected in the slightest degree, on such 
horses no recruit can learn or acquii‘e tJie proper feeling for a 
horse. Such horses come down on the slightest stumble, ^rith“ 
out being able to help themselves ; on them no Iioivseman can 
use his weapon with effect in the melee, and siieli beasts are in a 
very short time knocked up and fit for nothing. Again, horses 
that cany their noses high and nearly horizontal, that stretch 
out their necks or cany them too low, and are consequently 
hardly able to lift their forelegs from the giuund, such as niovo 
in a cramped manner and stumble over the smallest stone, all 
such are unsafe, 'will soon break down in the forehand, l^t^eome 
strained in the back and hind pasterns and wear themselves out 
when on serrice, for the very reason that everything is doubly 
hard for them as their hindhand takes no part in tlm work. 




Finally, horses that always carry their noses low and hang 
heavily on the bit, that let themselves be held np by their ridei’, 
nnd march on their heads, or, so to speak, on a fifth leg, all such 
equally ruin themselves before their time, and become utterly 
useless for service, especially for single combat. 

The more these misshapen horses disappear, and only such 
horses are to be found whose necks are properly drawm in 
towards the mthers, who carry their necks and heads naturally, 
and do not hang on the bit, but stand up to it, in the same 
degi*ee shall "we develop riders with active and supple lower 
legs, the horses’ haunches will be suppled, and the hindhand 
well brought under, and the animals wfil be more serviceable, 
lasting, and active. We can then carry out the exercises in bar- 
leaping and single combat vutliout the bars of the horses’ 
mouths being injured, and the horseman will be able to use his 
weapon with ease in all directions. Such horses do not stumble 
on the most trifling occasion, because they are in equilibrium, 
and the hind- assists the fore-hand when the latter trips ; they 
have no strained tendons from work,' like horses that march 
entirely on their forehands, and they remain fit for active work 
even at an advanced age. 

On such horses recruits will easily learn to ride and acquire 
a good firm seat, %vith the lower limbs well stretched down ; and 
thus will these young horsemen be able so much the sooner 
themselves to train young remount horses on the same principle, 
and to give them a similar position and form. What an infinite 
gain it would be towards our efficiency, tovrards the raising of 
the whole cavalry, and improving the state of the horses, if this 
were attained ! It would be well worth all our diligence and 
energy. If we proceed in this manner, then it will and must 
happen that at the annual casting the squadron commander will 
be in doubt as to which horses he ought to cast, as they could 
nearly all be employed in the squadron for one or more years 
Tivith advantage, so good and well preserved will the horses in 
question he. 

But for this to be the case they must begin with the re- 
mounts and take the greatest pains in forming them ; they 
cannot be too much trained, or be made too pliant, supple, and 
free ; too much pains cannot be taken in their brealdng, for on 
them the progress and efficiency of the squadron depend. The 
better the remounts are trained, the longer mil they last, the 
better horses will the squadron have for teaching recruits, and 
so much the better and more quickly will the young soldier 
learn. The test of successful training is, that all the horses will 
be effective, none lame, all clean in the limbs, all free from 
blemish, all well-placed, necks bent, jaws di*awn back; the paces 
will be even, light and free ; and there will be no long and 
clumsy steps. This can very easily be attained. 

Only by proceeding thus can the squadrons reach this 
standard in the state of their horses and the riding of the men ; 
and this must be the very fitrst consideration. The manner of 
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going depends entii'ely on the placing of the head and neck, 
and liorses whose necks are not bent and drawn back towarils 
the withers through the eifect of the rider's legj will inevital.)lj 
break do\nu 

Again, all the old hoi*ses must be worked np every rear ; in 
the spring, after the 'winter’s work, the rider should lad dis- 
mount leaving the horse in the same condition as when he took 
it over in the antiimu $ the horse mmt visibly and in a stiiking 
manner have changed his form and carnage, and consequently 
his paces, or the instructor and rider have not doiie their duty. 
If the horse has become handsomer and freer in all his parts, 
then is he also more useful and serviceable; these qualities go 
together. 

The basis of all this is the winter training; for it is the seed- 
time, while the siininier drills are tlie harvest. If proper t‘tturts 
have been made in tlie winter, according to the true principlr*K 
laid down, the results will follow of themselves in the siimmer, 
and l>oth teacher and pupils will reap the fruits of their common 
toil during thc^vinter; while the want of activity and tlic fol- 
lowing of VTong priimiplcB in vdnter will produce their tit ting- 
return in summer, and these foults can never bo repaired. In 
our arm, then, we must, lay the gTeatest stress on the w-inter 
work, the time of ti'aining and preparation, the personal training 
of man and horse, which, provided it be always in strict unison 
with the one principle and logical system, cannot bo too much 
individualised. 

The next great aim of the winter’s wmrk should be to get 
the horses into the proper position, collect them, and bring them 
into equilibrium, to make them pliant and supple, and conse- 
quently handy and clever. 

This is only to be attained by means of short lessons, short 
collecting and bending lessons, and not on the system of forcing 
the horse to obedience; otherwise the rider is strained and 
cramped, and consequently makes the home move stiffly, whence 
also we anive at the very opposite of wiiat wo want, visi., free- 
dom from all stiffness. 

In spring comes the second period for establishing the correct 
position of tlio horse, by caiTjdng on the winter lessons. Now 
we have the exercises in riding straiglit forward, gradually 
accustoming the horses to increased exeriion, and getting theux 
in wind; to which end the lessons must be lengtlieiied veiy 
gi'adually and systematically. 

And then comes the third period, when vre put into practice 
in the drill exercises all that has previously been acquired ; when 
the position, collecting, and supping of the horses, led up to by 
the previous individual training in the square and by aid of the 
individual rider, must be completed, as so rightly prescribed in 
the Regulations. There should bo no exercises without previous 
individual riding, even if it only lasts half an hour, to regulate 
and re-establish the undemtanding between man and horse, and 
to improve the position of the horse. Nothing is to our mind so 
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necessary, both from a moral and material point of view, as 
methodical individnal instruction; that is a lost hour in the 
riding school during which the riders have had no individual 
practice while the rest of the ride was halted. 

By proceeding in this way, it will not bo necessary to com- 
mence with the riding from the very beginning in spring, but 
we shall profit by what has been gained by the individual in- 
struction and summer work, and so can obtain gTcater results in 
the winter months ; we shall tlms get continuous progress in tb,e 
riding of the men and in the efficiency and position of the horses, 
which will fully satisfy the intelligent, energetic, and able 
squadron coinmander. 

Here again a good eye and sound judgment are required to 
detect and correct those faults in riding wlrich have such a per- 
nicious effect. As a very general and almost constant fault, 
which is most injurious to the “rvorking, serwceableness, and 
preservation of the horses, must be mentioned before all things, 
the distorted sideways position of the hip of most riders, the 
drawing back of the loft shoulder, left side of the hip, left elbow, 
loft thigh and calf, through which the whole right side is thrown 
forward, and the right leg hangs down loose and feeble without 
any effect on the horse ; to this must be added the prevailing 
tendency to carry the bridle hand towards the right, whereby 
there^is more pull on the left bit rein than on the right, and the 
horse’s nose will be placed to the left. In this way the horse- 
man rides only with the left rein and leg, while the horses are 
all placed and bent to the left ; owing to this the horses are 
naturally unyielding, hang to the left, and will not be turned to 
the right, spring towards the left when they ought to be turned 
towards the right, and sweiwe to the left before every obstacle. 
Among the direct results of these bad habits and of this incor- 
rect position, the following must be especially pointed out. 


(1.) Wrong position of the head, horses are stag-necked, 
bull-necked, their necks are stuck out, noses are earned 
too low, or they are star-ga 2 ;ers. 

(2.) I^aces iiTOgular and not time; this, in passaging and 
shouldering is especially bad. 

(3.) The head is placed too much to the left ; bad position 
of the head and bend of the neck towards the right,, 
especially when using the bit rei :i. 

(4.) The horses break into a gallop to the right very freely, 
but the hind feet do not cover the same gi’ound as 
the fore-feet {tmvers^galopp)^ which is very bad; 
they are misplaced, and nave the nose too much to 
the left.. 

(5.) Theypeifoim ^ Eight Pass Shoulder Out incorrectly,, 
by bearing on the left shoulder, and being bent from 
the withers instead of from the jaws. 

(6.) They trot very badly and unoertamly to the right, and 
are very apt to break into a gallop. 
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(7*) They yield with diiHiculty to the rirfit le^‘ in ''Left 
Film Shoulder Out” 

(8.) They trot tmer to the left than to the right, Btill without 
keeping properly up to the left rein, 

(9.) There is a tendency in the croup to pass to the right 
the perfoimance of the near fore and hind feet, and 
trotting to the left, are faulty, in consequence of 
wMch the gallop to the left is unsteady and very 
difficult ; no supporting of the croup by the right 
leg, which as inner leg, when working to tlie right, 
did nothing, and now, aKS outer leg, does nothing 
whatevei*. (This is one of the most common faults.) 

(10*) The hoi'ses stand in the ranks more or less turned to 
the left, instead of straight to the froiit ns they 
should be. 

(11.) The men are thus utterly unable to march straight, to 
work on straight lines, or describe a right angle, 
which is so necessary to be done, but so seldom 
■ . seen. 

(12.) In closing to the right, the haunches always precede 
instead of the forehand. 

(13.) In riding on the square, before turning to the right, 
the horses always tba'ow themselves outwards, to the 
left; thus a serpentine is described instead of a 
straight line, and the square is in'egular. 

(14.) Horses thus ridden swerve to the left at every shy, at 
eveiy obstacle, and wall not keep straight. 

The trot to the right must be as true and regular as to the 
left ; the gallop to the left should be as easy to the liorse as to 
the right in the latter, the croup should not be tlirewm inwards, 
nor should the horse gallop in two times. The Right Bhouldcr In 
and Left Passage must be perfectly true ; horses must trot cor- 
rectly to the left, and feel tlie left rein ; they must advance the 
near hiM foot freely and not keep it back ; the circles to the 
right at' the gallop must not be too largo, nuv those io the left 
too small ; they must not fonn to the left too often, but should 
more frequently foim to the right; the left rein, wdicn it is tlie 
outward one, must not bo held too tight; and the right rein, 
wdien the outward one, must be held more tightly. If the liips 
have been brought square, and riding on the bridoon with ono 
rein and one leg has been sto 2 :>ped, an immense amtmnt lias been 
gained, and w^e have altogether eliminated horses that will not 
move on with the pressure of the leg, those that are restive, 
cling to the ranks, kick and rear. They kick only on a(.*count 
of the pressure of the leg, to which they are not accustomed, 
which they have not before felt, which has allow^ed them too 
much liberty in a sidew^ard direction, and wiiich tluy conse- 
quently do not respect. 

The instructor should always abstain from exercises which 
come natm-ally and easily to man and horse, and should insist 
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on those the execution of which is faxilty, for then the defect 
^vill not continue long ; the effoif of the rider to confomi to the 
instructions given him pi'oduces the effect desired. The in- 
stmetor will insist strongly on greater use of the right leg and 
the position of the horse towards the right, and make especial 
use of those exercises which strengthen the right leg and cause 
it to come more into play, such as Eight Shoulder In, Right 
Contra Shoulder In, Left Pass Shoulder Out. Thus that which 
is necessary vdll be attained, and a quick eye for the discern- 
ment of these faults be cultivated. The &st condition for 
riding straight forward is to ride with both legs and on both 
reing^ and not with one only. One of the legs, the outward, is 
passive; the inward leg has an active, living power, and it is 
that which urges the horse forward. The outward, lifeless leg, 
does nothing, but a flexible knee-joint and lively lower leg ai*e 
requisite. "RHien the horsemen no longer hang on to the reins 
to keep themselves from falling, know how to use their legs, the 
foundation of all riding, there will be no more restive and dis- 
obedient horses that -will not go on, the propelling power of 
whose hind-quai*ters is not developed; there will be no more 
horses clinging to the ranks; for all these faults have their 
common ground in the cramped inclination of the horse to 
move, and the want of forward propelling impulse. This im- 
pulse, oil which all depends, must be kept up during the whole 
training at the slowest and most collected paces as well as in 
the lessons at rapid paces, and must indeed be constantly 
developed by individual riding. The horses then must he ridden 
as little as possible with the hand, but as much as possible with 
the leg, with equilibrium and idght distribution of the weight in 
all movements, turns, &c. The instructor cannot pay too much 
attention to this. 

When this has been attained we shall see no more of the 
constant reining back of horses in the ranks after halting, when 
sometimes whole squadrons rein back, a most uncavalry-like 
proceeding. In juring the riding instruction in the b^doI all 
instmetors take care that the horses are pressed forwaj^ at first 
when moving off from the halt, this objectionable reining back 
Avill be prevented, the horses will be brought more on the reins, 
and riders will use their legs more, which is of the gveatest 
importance in subsequent riding in the ranks. 

For the rational ti'aining of the horse, the follQwing princi- 
ples should be rigidly adhered to, otherwise nothing will help 
us, and we shall arrive at no result r — 

1. Every mail receives a horse on the recruits joining ; he 
tends and rides this horse for a whole year, until the next 
batch joins; he thus does not change his hoi'se at the end 
of the winter half, but rides it in the spring and sunnnor ; 
he takes care of no other horse but the one he rides. 

2. Every man and every horse I'emains in the riding class in 
which he was placed at the beginning of the wintei> 
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niicler the Baine instructor, so tliat the latter may take an 
interest in him and he responsible ha'the result of Ms 
training. 

3. All remounts, without exception, luust be thoroughly 
trained (provided they are not injured tliereby), and bo 
able to take their place in stpiadrou in the spring under 
the men who have mounted them in the winter. There 
must be no exchange of remormts after the commence- 
ment of the spring drills ; they must have no fresh lider, 
winch would be most injurious; for how is it possible 
that a young liorse which is not yet sufficiently confirmed 
in his position and paces, whicli has only as yet Irneii 
ridden in the closed riding Bcliool, slituihl carry liisnself 
well, go freely, and do good service under a much worse 
rider in the "open, under much more difficult circum- 
stances? 

4. Harm is done by diilling with weak numbers ; in this way 
impeifectly trained men and horses are remarked, wMch 
does not place the squadi'on in a goo(l light ; this is most 
injurious to the squach’on, which will never ho well trained 
in this way. 

In the interests of the squadrons themselves this piinciple 
must be attended to, oven if it costs more work in winter, as the 
riders must be better trained ; but one is repaid a liinicli’edfold 
in summer. The only exceptions admissible are such as are 
caused by absence or prolonged sickness. 

In tMs place another important point must be alluded to ; 
the appearance of man and homo should give tlie impression 
that they belong to one another; it should he impossible, bo to 
speak, to imagine that any other man could l>c on tlie horse, so 
thoroughly should tliey appear to be identilied with each other. 
An experienced horseman, whose eye is practised in this, must 
receive' this impresdon ; he recognises tlie relation between man 
and hors©, and judges whether tlie squackon leader has judi- 
ciously appoitioned the horses to the men, a mutter in which he 
cannot bring too much discernment to bear when forming his 
squadron in the autumn. This is certainly a great aif , on it very 
much depends, and the leader hardly ever masters it thoroughly ; 
it depends, however, on ceiiain feed principles, and can bo 
acquired by systematic method. The principles to be observed 
are as follows : — 

First of all, tbe weight of the rider must be considered in 
connection with the carrying power of the horse (back, strong 
loins, broad quarters) ; then the length of body and leg of the 
rider, remembering that all the men should, as far as possible, sit 
at the same height above their horses, and their legs should be 
at the same levd below the homes’ bellies. Thus, for example, 
no rider with a long upper body should be mounted on a horse 
with short neck, or on a very straight or roach- backed horse ; 
indf'one with a short upper body on a home high in front, ror that 
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lias a deep or hollow back; nor a man with long legs on a leggy 
horse with small carcase. All this not only offends the eye, bnt 
is also detrimental to the riding, to the proper action of the man 
oil his horse, on which everything depends. These instances 
are perhaps exaggerated, but from extreme cases we see more 
clearly the rules to be followed. Next to the natural build of 
man and horse we must take into consideration their temper and 
character. The principle should be to put ^uiet riders on mettle- 
some horses, and energetic riders on quiet ones. In the next 
place the riding powers of the man must be borne in mind when 
choosing a horse for him. Turther, we must include in the 
reckoning the age of the horse, observing that an older horse 
must be more considered, andcany less weight than a young one, 
even if it has a stronger back ; their condition will gain by this. 

If the squadi'on leader follows' out these principles in a 
rational manner, he will not fail in time to acquire the natural 
tact and eye required for apportioning horses to the men ; too 
much value cannot be given to this, and it is necessary to gain 
the conviction of the importance of the matter itself both as 
regards the instruction and final result, and also of the amount 
of attention and reflection by which alone the practised eye can 
by degi'ees be acquired. 

If,, as before stated, the winter is the proper time for training 
and preparation, riding with the saddle-cloth^ and bridoon is the 
basis of all equitation, because it alone gives a firm and in- 
dependent seat, and the action of the light snaffle is dh’ect and 
gentle ; the rider acquires the feeling of the horse better with 
the saddle-cloth than by sitting on a saddle tree, which is least 
suitable for instructional work, not only because of its removing 
the seat of the lider from the horse’s back, but because the 
hands are placed so high, and the long unyielding bars of the 
tree are liable to hurt the horse on the circle and in bending 
motions, thus causing it to be refractory. Biding with numnah 
and bridoon, then, cannot be carried too fai", and the best results 
of training will be obtained in this way; all collecting and 
bending lessons, including the collected canter, must be gone 
through in this manner. No riding instructor should have 
recourse to the more severe bit to acquire {e,g^ the collected 
canter, which indeed is only a means to the end, that of suppling 
the haunches and getting the horse more collected. 

Under ordinary circumstances it will be advisable to sub- 
divide the period of winter training thus ; 

To January 1st, numnahs and bridoons. 

To February 1st, saddles and bridoons. 

To March 1st, bits. 

From March 1st the men should ride with arms, but not 
earlier. During the month they may sometimes ride with bag- 
gage, arms being occasionally dispensed with. 

As already insisted upon, the best of all training for the horse 

* blanket, here translated numnali. — 
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is mtli the simple bridooR, for the diret*t intluenee of the gentle 
snaffle enables the rider to act nnieli more thoroughly on th<v 
poll and every part of the neck, witiunuch k‘SK clangtT of cramp- 
ing and spraling the horse, or vf rough handling; ihrui is likely 
with the strong leverage of the bit, which can novia* be toi^ 

Consequently too much pains cannot be taken during tlr.s 
pexiod of the training, for on the results tiien obtained with 
regard to the placing, caiiiage, and bitting of the horse, the 
suppleness of tne hindlmnd, his equilibiiuin and collectednoss, 
depends our efficiency during the summer periml. On this 
account, and as with unskilful treatment many of tlie gocnl 
results obtained by the biidoon will be negatived, it is well, 
during the first peiiod when the horse is bitted, to ride every other 
day mth tlie l>ridoon, especially tlie remounts v»f the precluding 
year, in order to counteract any bad effects and resistamH‘ caused 
by tlie again iu the later period and during the siimmm; it 
is well to wox^k at least once a week with only the watering 
bridle, which vnll have a good effect on the feeling and mouth 
of the horse. In addition, it may be remarked that it is most 
excellent practice for a squadron that can do it, to go through 
all its drill with only bridoon and iiimmali, the same as is required 
with bits and saddles ; and a squadron in which the foregoing 
principles have been adopted, v^lncli has drilled thorouglxly and 
conscientiously with the bridoon and not tmsted to tlie bit, will 
very easily be able to do this. 

Such horses and whole classes as have not attained the 
desired result by the end of January, must be kept on tlu^ 
bridoon till the object is gained. Any appreliensiou that tluy 
will not be ready by spring is groundlisss ; for after a ilmroiigh 
preparation with the snaffle, the siu'ceeding pm-iod of training 
can 1)0 co]isi<lerai)ly sliortened without doing thtau any harm. 
To this category would belong all horses whose beads and necks 
are not yet properly placed, whose polls arc not yet snpuloti 
which carry their heads too high or too low; hors(‘H whitii do 
not take the position to the right, and bend to the right tV<au 
the withers instead of from the poll, which conHe<jucntly show 
no gentle bending of the throat utulcr the off jaw and no wrink- 
ling of the skin tiiere, but iu breaking off to the right throw out 
the muscles of the throat towards the light, a very common 
fault; horses which cannot yet gallop collected and short to 
both hands, without effort, the haunches vrvll under them, but 
which either can only gallop at half pace, or canter on the fore- 
hand with high stiff liindliands ; both are equall v bad, and the 
collected gallop on the bit is of little value ; lastly, such liorses 
as cannot without difficulty circle to both hands at the gallop. 

If we adopt this standard and detennine to attain so nmcli 
with the bridoon, we shall make as gi^eat progress in riding, in 
the training of the horse, and fitting it for active service; as has 
been made in many other depaidments, such as gymnaHties, and 
the tactical instruction of the squadron, where it is much easier 
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to obtain results on account of so much experience not being 
required. The least progress is as a rule made in this so impor- 
taiit branch of horse-training, and this results from the fact that 
it is most difficult to get people to understand the matter, the 
Anglo-mania and love of cross-countiy riding have done so much 
harm, and good riding instructors, such as made a business of it 
and gave an example which the other officers copied, are becom- 
ing scarcer and scarcer. Still it is there that we require progress 
most, since our efficiency, the bottom and preservation of our 
horses, their handiness and obedience, their sureness and the 
freeness of their paces, as well as the training of our men in 
equitation, entirely depend on this. 

It would be a great mistake to assume that freeness and 
lasting power at rapid paces can be obtained by frequent and 
heavy work at such paces, that quick trotting can only be 
acquired by rapid worldng at that pace, and similarly of the 
gallop, and that these paces should therefore be frequently 
practised, and long continued, in the school and square, and in 
individual riding, during the training period. One cannot too 
strongly oppose these views or prevent such theories from being 
put into practice, for such a mode of proceeding would only 
render our arm useless and rapidly and prematurely ruin om* 
horses; the latter would hang heavily on the bit instead of 
being well up to it, they would be stiff in the poll, and have 
then necks stretched forward ; the hindliand would be high and 
stiff, the forehand thus doing all the work and thus being soon 
broken down. Moreover, the required freeness, sureness, and 
bottom in these paces will not be acquired by much practice in 
them during the training period ; the way to get bottom and 
sureness in summer is simply to practise collected riding during 
the winter training period, not for the purpose of saving limbs 
and lungs for the increased exertions of the summer, which 
would be a very false reason, but to fomi, collect, and bend the 
horse, to make him supple and in equilibrium, to regulate his 
movements and paces by eradicating all constiuint and contrac- 
tion, especially in the poll and muscles of the neck. The homes 
ought not to rest ; their form should be more adapted to riding 

S oses, their carnage improved, and their whole constitution 
ered more fit to suppori the exertions that will be demanded 
of them, without injury to wind or limb. 

The apprehension that the horse^s going will be spoilt by 
collected riding in the mnter, that he will ulove less freely and 
have less inclination to move forward (the main thing, which 
must be developed more and more by training) is enthely with- 
out foundation, provided that the men ride with a flexible knee 
and make use of the lower leg, not riding with the hand, and 
provided that in the collected paces they always employ the 
proper means of obtaining forward propulsion, the leg, that, the 
rider never holds on by the reins, never works backwards, the 
impulsion being always from behind forwards. If we proceed 
in this manner, we can woi'k for months on the bridoon at col- 
( 1 . 0 .) 0 
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lected paces and side movements only, and the he^t resnlts wdl 
appear when we proceed to the geritle trot. The Innses will 
then move their slioiilderB and tise their knees in a very <lifferent 
maimer, they will lift their feet much higher, and their step will 
be more free and elastic; they vnll cover more ground, if the 
riders will only give them their heads snfficiently ; for they will 
then carry themselves, they will not hang on the reins, march mi 
the fifth foot^ they wil bring the hamehes much fiui:her forward 
under the centre of gravity, and thus assist the forehand, which 
will now have full play for the sliouldcn-s. This is so generally 
misunderstood. "Wneii an intelligent and attentive instructor 
sees that notwithstanding his instruction some of liiw class 
begin, in the collected paces, to lide with their hands (that is, 
back-wards), hang on the reins, he ought to lot them ivof and 
trot out occusionally, in taxler to restore to the Imrses that free- 
ness and impulse for movement wdiich have temperanly hetai 
cramped. But this does not militate against the principle, ihr 
in the best systems errors will take place in practice, and the 
instractor is there for the very pui"|)OBe of detecting them hetiniea 
and energetically remedying them. 

The fault in question shows itself veiy plainly in the lifeless 
gait of the horses, in the w^ay in w^hich they drag their feet over 
the ground, in their high luiidliand and diminished action. The 
habit of trotting the horses at the beginning of tiie lesson, to 
take it out of them ” as it is called, is useless and pernicious. 

The riding lesson is unfortunately but slioii, and time is 
precious ; the instructor therefore should begin to ^vork at once 
to get the riders more down to their horses, prevent tlieir being 
stiff and lifeless, 'svithout any influence on their stee<ls : lie must 
see that they make the best use of their time to bend and (‘olleet 
their horses. AYhen a man has been gcd to do anytluTig on 
horseback, the instructor 'will soon succeed in making him do 
something good and useful ; stiffn^s, indilference, and want of 
mropathy, must be made to dimmear. Nothing is worse for 
the whole training than when the rider is quite passive, allroving 
himself to be jogged round for hours at a natural trot ; nothing 
will ever be anived at by this theory of tiring the recruit out, 
but much more can be done by canyuiig out the principle laid 
down, viz., activity, especially of the lower leg, slnnt spells of 
chill, collected movements of short duration, and tiie at>o}ition 
of the so-called natui'al trot. This natural trot should only be 
allowed in the case of remounts as long as they are yet txnable 
to execute the medium trot (mitteltrah^)^ say for tlii*ee or 
fmw' weeks Reining; it -doe® no good, accustoming the 
rider to lax inactive -ways, does not develop the impuleioii of the 
horse or the play of the hindhand. The fresh nierlium trot 
would be much preferable as a preparation for training, ns it at 
any rate stimulates the action of the hindhand and l>rings the 
horse up to the hand ; but it is better that this trot should be 


^ TMs is the I'egulation trot, or trot o£ manoouYrc, — T e. 
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tlie product or result of the collected paces, as it will then be 
much more perfect and roomy. 

Theories based on the conditions required by modem tactics, 
the greatest development of rapidity (wliieh some would obtain 
by frequent and long-continued practice of the full gallop in the 
riding school, turning it into a racecourse, instead of employing 
it for the proper placing, collecting, and bending of the horse 
and regulating its paces), such theories are the principal cause of 
the falls of horses in the field. Figures have their value here also. 

In a squadron where falls are frequent, there is bad riding ; 
the horses are trained on false principles and not properly col- 
lected; this is a perfectly logical conclusion. When horses 
are ridden by the reins and hang on them, when the poll is stiff 
and fixed, and the hindhand is consequently unbent, intact, and 
not brought under the centre of weighty when- in a word the 
horse is not balanced, he is incapable of helping himself with his 
hind limbs when his forelegs stumble or trip at a quick pace, 
which in such unfavourable circumstances not unfrequently 
happens ; for the same reason the rider is unable to assist the 
horse by a slight check; the horse then, entirely losing Ms 
equilibrium, ovdng to his faulty carriage, miist fall on his nose. 
TMs will happen in an especial degree in a squadi'on whose 
horses are rfained on this principle, when it goes at full gallop 
over heavy deep ground ; the horses that are not balanced will 
fall forwards. Tms is the sad result of the theory above meu- 
tioned, and all who wish their arm well cannot oppose the false 
principle too strongly. 

The war-horse must admit of being collected, and must also 
be able to launch out without getting out of position, or out of 
Ms rider’s hand ; he mmt, therefore, be able to camy the weight 
either on the hind or fore hand; on tMs accoumt it is necessary 
to practise on the bridoon the moveinents for collecting Mni and 
the collected canter vdth the haunches brought well under, as a 
means to enable Mm to move at the steady and full gallop witli 
safe bearing and capabihty of turning rapidly. Great attention 
must be paid to developing the latter pace and confirming the 
horse in it, as it is of special importance both to horse and rider* 
Above all, the haunches must be well brought under and suppled, 
and the rider must sit firmly in the saddle and keep his legs 
still ; he must on no account be shaken about in the saddle. 
The gallop, even if the (x>mmand be at the walk, 

must always be begun ■mth the coJieeted trot, although 
only a few paces may be executed at the trot. The 
three kinds of gaUop must be clearly distinguished from each 
other, and the men must thoroughly know and be able to feel 
their' paces. Great importance must be attached to the develop- 
ment of the muscles of the horse’s back, wMch will result from 
the gallop. As a matter of course, the full gallop will not be 
practised until the horse is thoroughly prepared for it with 
respect to phancy of neck and confirpied position and carnage ; 
then too long bouts at tMs pace will not be required. The require- 
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naents at the gallop -will be very gradually increased by working 
on the drill ground on straight lines, the men riding at good 
inteiwals apart. 

The advantages to be derived from a rational and systematic 
%vinter training with the bridoon only are incalculable, both as 
regards the eincienoy of the horse and his preservation, especi- 
ally that of his forelegs. 

As to the part of the winteris training that is apportioned to 
March, riding with aims, every care should be taken to preseiwe 
and confirm the position of the horses, on which alone them 
obedience, handiness, safety, and lasting powder depend, and to 
give the men the highest possible individual training as intelli- 
gent sympathetic ridem The time should principally be 
employed in improving the snppleness, position, and collecting 
of the'horses ; tne riding with one hand and diuwn s^vords, &c., 
should only occupy a small portion of it. This especially applies 
to lancers, as the handling of the lance is a great Mndiance to 
the training of the horse. Time spent over the latter wall repay 
itself twofold, if all the men have their horses thoroughly in 
hand and in good confirmed position, and only -when this is the 
ease can they possibly use their arms properly. 

If %ve attempt to acquire skill in riding and in the use of 
w^eapons at the same time, we shall anive at no result, as is 
alwrays the case if one does not proceed systematically, or mixes 
up one thing with another. 

During this period, too, some time must be devoted to in- 
dividual riding, as more time can now he spared for it; and in 
order to accustom the horse to it giudually, it is -well to ride on 
alternate days in the school and in the open. The gveat 
affection some horses have for their stable, wliieh one notices so 
mucli in the spring wdien beginning to ^YOvh in the open, and 
wdxicli vAth bad riders is the source of trickiness and bad habits, 
thereby becomes moderated; and moreover, by alternately 
working in the school, the collected position of the horse is 
better preseiwed and developed. In this waxy the transition 
period will best prepare for the summer ^vork, dxiring wdiicli the 
divisions into riding classes are still kept up, for only thus can 
the efficiency of the horses be maintained, and real progress 
made in riding. 

After the completion of the wanters wmrk, about the 1st 
April, one proceeds to indiwdual riding in the open, on straight 
lines and right angles, which wall always be preceded by 
pi'cvions preparation of the horse in the square. Particular 
attention must be paid to these exercises, as they are of great 
practical consequence, and demonstrate whether the horses are 
ridden equally bn both reins and with both legs, or the left leg 
and left rein are still predominant. These exercises are there- 
fore a criterion for the value of the wdnter’s training, and show 
whether the instructor has a coiTect eye, and has follow^cd the 
system wffiich alone leads to the desired end, or if he is deficient 
in these qualifications for a good instructor. 
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After devoting about a fortniglit to this work, squadron drill 
would have to commence, and it is very advisable to let this 
always be preceded by some training in the square and in 
individual riding, according to the classes adopted in the vdnter* 
In this way the riding will be not only kept up but improved 
during the summer half year. The men will keep a good seat, 
well stretched down, will become more and more adroit, and 
will be steady in the ranks ; the position and paces of the horses 
will be improved and confirmed, and the good understanding 
between man and horse will be maintained and not altered by 
the drill ; the squadron exercises too will gain by it, owing to 
man and horse being well trained and in the usual relation to 
each other. There should bo no break in passing from the 
■winter to the simmier training period, but rather there sliould be 
a development and perfecting in summer of that winch has been 
learnt in -winter. Only by proceeding in this way will the 
horses gain in Usefulness and efficiency. 

Besides many other great advantages tins method renders it 
unnecessary to begin all over again in autumn, but we can 
improve on -what we have already learnt and make real progress 
in riding, both as regards the equitation of the men and the 
handiness of the horses, their proper position, the regularity of 
their paces, which -will have important influence on the preser- 
vation of the horse. Above all things it is necessary that the 
horses should not be changed at the end of the wdiiter s work, 
but each man must keep the horse he has ridden and trained 
during the winter ; in this -way much progress will be made in 
riding and in the training of the horses, not only as regards the 
remounts of the previous year, but all the other horses. All 
such exchanging does harm to the riding and position of the 
horse, as well as to the tactical instruction of the squadron and 
the exercises wdth arms ; it moreover makes the work to be 
done really longer instead of shortening it. Of course the 
squadi-on chief will not permit a man who has been unsuccessful 
with his horse to change it at once, which will cause many other 
changes to be made ; he must take the more troublesome course 
of pointing out to the rider what remedy he should adopt, 
getting him out of the bad habits which have had an evil effect 
on the horse, and making him more adi’oit ; the horse, hitherto 
stubborn, will now be quite another animal, tractable and 
obedient. This, as also the leaving of each 1101*86 to the rider 
who has mounted him in the winter, and the individual k'aihing 
of man and horse even in the summer half year before each 
drill, can easily be done ; and a squadron chief who makes this 
his fixed rule, if he be fairly intelligent, will reap the greatest 
advantage from it, as he will know much better hov^‘ the men 
ride, the equitation of the men, and the handiness and efficiency 
of the horses will be enormously improved, and the quality of 
his horses will advance year by year. Even with our three 
years’ service, which certainly increases our work in no slight 
degree, it is still possible, if one proceeds in the proper manner, 
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to make eonBitlerable progre^ in the training each year ; this 
alone can interest an iiitelligent and actiro squadron chief, and 
mil take the place oi that incessant mechanical yearly rontiiie, 
l>y wliieh we know beforehand that wo can only reach' a certain 
point and never get beyond it. 


Cmrrm 2.— PEINOIPLES EELATINa TO PAGES AND 
DIEBCTION.^ 

Rhythm, or rate of pace, is the foundation of eyeiythiiig,^ 
both ill the training of the horses and for the preserration of 
order in sqnads, zngs, and larger bodies ; distance and dressing 
in the ranks must, be made to depend on it alone. 

Tho times laid down for the different paces must be accu- 
rately adliered to in all evolutions, without the slightest variation. 
There must be no dressing by eye when in movement ; it must 
be kept entirely by riding straight at the proper pace and by 
feeling. Where every one rides at exactly the same pace, there 
is good aligamient ; but where men chess by the eye, we see only 
individual riders and constant checking and hiiiTying up, %vhich 
ruin the horses. Only at the halt should there be dressing by the 
eye, and even then it shonid be more from the front, in the way 
of distance, than to a flank. That squadron rides the worst in 
which there are frequent variations of pace resulting from 
attempts to make up for faults committed, thus causing the 
faults to take still larger dimensions. In line care must be taken 
not to diminish the pace, and in column not to increase it, as 
frequently happens ; thei'e is only one rate of trot and one of 
gallop. Difterent bodies of troops in largo masses shonid on no 
account bo permitted to vie with each other as regards pace, 
and the latter should bo regulated on the drill gi'ound by tho 
Becondihwatch, and menatired distances on tho ground. No 
deviation, either in increase or diminution of pace, should bo 
allowed on the pretext of coiTeoting mistakes; it is only by 
adhering to the proper pace that the faults can be prevented 
from extending to other bodies. Pace alone furnishes a sure 
foundation for all our movements. 

The rate of pace of the trot and gallop should be perfectly 
known by all, and it should become a second nature to every 
man to feel the pace. 

The principle of dbressing by pace instead of by eye has a 
great wflueneo cm the pres^vation of riie hoims, m it strictly 
carried out there wiH. he no losing distance, and no alternate 
checking and hurrying at irregular nondescript paces to make 
up for faults, 

• ^ It lias not been considered advisable to translate the whole of this and the 
two following sections, they are perhaps of less importance for the English reader 
than subsequent parts of, tho work; tho rest of this .chapter is therefore merely a- 
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In field movementsi^ &c.j eacL, body jsliould move indepen- f 
dently at the proper pace ; thus in movements jErom column, the | 
rear bodies shall not wait for the leading one to move, which | 
vnll only produce change of pace in rear to make up lost dis- 1 
taiice. 

At the full gallop the men may glance right and left occa- ^ 
sionally merely as an assistance, a guide . as to whether they are I 
keeping the light pace. 

On the sound Salt^^ every one must stand fast ; there must j 
be no sliufSing to regain one’s place ; it matters not where a ; 
man is, there he must stand fast on the sound “ 

To get the horses in wind for long distances, the work must 
be increased very gradually. The appetite of the horses is the 
best guide. At first the trot will not be exceeded, and it vill 
be daily increased in length; 50 paces extra every day will 
perhaps suffice. 

Eveiy care must be taken that the men are steady in their 
seats, and the horses perfectly calm in the gallop. No charge 
should be executed (at drill) until the leader sees that it will be 
done calmly. The rear rank must be kept strictly at their dis- 1 
tance, as otherwise the horses lose their calm. In the charge \ 
care must be taken that the men have their horses thoroughly in | 
hand, and do not allow them to rush like an avalanche. When i 
several charges have been made during a drill, it is advisable to ! 
perform a movement at the gallop, as if intending to break into : 
the charge, but to terminate it by the trot instead of the charge ; . 
if this be practised, greater calm will be obtained at rapid paces. ^ 

By gradual increase of the work the horses will be able to 
cover 600 to 800 paces at the full gallop, without any fear of the 
men breaking into the charge without the orders of the leader, 
or of the horses doing so against the wiH. of the men ; the latter 
will occur if the full gallop is not perfectly calm and regular, 
the ranks being distinctly preserved. 


CHABTJim 3.— LEAPING.* 

The greatest attention must be paid to the practice of leaping 
in closed ranks and individually, this being so necessary, not 
only as enabling the men to take obstacles with, safety and quiet- 
ness when working together in" field movements,' without the 
ranks being thereby disordered, but also, which is of greater 
importance, as tending to make the men holder and more reso- 
lute riders. If the follomng principles are conscientiously 
adhered to, leaping will not have any deleterious effect on the 
horse’s limbs. The leaps should be gentle, quiet, not higher 

^ The sections of this chapter relatmg to individuaiL.ridmg,.«^e cf-Mms on horse- 
bach, and indxTidual combat, jhaye, been omitted. — 
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than 18 necessary, and should not require violent exertion. There 
will then be no refusal on the part of the horse, and no contest 
between the rider and his steed, which always makes the leap 
spasmodic and violent, causes the rider to shift in his saddle and 
hurts the hoi^se’s month and back on alighting, the rememlirance 
of which makes the horse refuse the next leap. No progress is 
made by this contest and violence, on the contrary ground is 
lost ; we must proceed in a rational manner if we would aiiive 
at sureness in the leap, and would give the horse confidence. 
By attending to this pnnciple we shall not have the horse lush- 
ing at obstacles incontinently and violently, which is so prcpi- 
dicial to the individual horse and to the riding of the rank ; for 
when horses tlnow themselves blindly on olistacles, not only is 
the good order of the ranks destroyed, but they are very likely 
not to takeoff pi'operly, and thus to fall over the jump, rendering 
it impossible for the next rank and zug to leap, and causing 
gi’eat delay and the utmost disorder. In short, by following 
out a rational system of instniction in leaping, the gi*ave and 
frequently obseiwed fault mil be avoided, that of the hoi-ses 
taking their leaps somewhat sideways inside of going straight at 
them ; this is a frequent cause of the horse’s falling, as the leap is 
then always uncertain, and at close files he thus pushes the next 
horse out of his place, and prevents his leaping. I have remarked 
that many homes have the habit of inclining to the left while 
leaping ; tliis can best be remedied by making them incline to 
the ri^t just before the spring. . 

In what precedes I have mentioned the faults most commonly 
to be obseiwed, and I now proceed to the conditions absolutely 
necessaiy for the leap. 

1 . The home must spring with certainty, not feel any ten- 
dency to refuse the obstacle, but go up to it resolutely, and with 
perfect confidence, mtliout any hinckaucc on the part of the 
rider ; and as the latter’s nerves must filmt be accustomed to it, 
it is well to make several men leap at the same time at the 
gallop, taking great care that the homes do not nish at the 
obstacle. 

2. The home must go perfectly straight at the obstacle. 

3. The horse must not rash incontinently at the obstacle, but 
be thoroughly in liis rider’s hand, and maintain a steady pace. 

4. The spring must be gentle, supple, and calm, not 
spasmodic or violent, and not liigher or longer than the obstacle 
requhes; such a spring preserves the horse, a spasmodic one 
rains his limbs. 

I lay it down as a primary condition that no force must be 
employed in leaping; above all, the riding school whip must not 
be used. All violent measures do the greatest mischief, they 
destroy the confidence of the horse, make him timid, and cause 
that contraction and constraint which ought to be totally absent. 
Such measures are not calculated to give the horse certainty, or 
a liking for leaping, which is the very thing to be aimed at. He 
will then rash nervously and spasmodically at the obstacle, and 
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spring too high or too far, or even fall over it, and the next time 
he "will not face it at all. 

The longe is the only means of coixecting the horse that 
should be used. 

At first the horse’s shyness of the obstacle in the xiding school 
must be overcome by quiet, temperate, and kind treatment, and 
he must be brought up to it (unmounted) and allowed to go 
over it repeatedly. He must then be mounted, and made to go 
quietly over the bar, placed on the ground, at first at the walk, 
and afterwards at the trot. When the horses ridden to both 
hands execute tliis quite easily, both in squads at proper distances 
apart and singly, the requirements may be very gradually 
increased; at first taking them at the trot over the bar placed 
very low, the horses following each other at a good distance, 
and afterwards working singly, and so gradually increasing the 
height of the bar. It must be a fixed principle to leap the 
horses always on the bridoon, at the trot and to both hands, at 
first in classes and afterwards separately. Particular attention 
must be paid to regulating the habits of the horses in leaping, 
especially observing that wdien working to the right they do not 
throw their haunches inwards (away from the wall) just before 
the spring, and do not throw the forehand inwards when work- 
ing to the left ; these are very frequent faults, and are the cause 
later on, wdren leaping in the open, of the horse’s either leaping 
sideways or refusing altogether. To the right, the rider must 
use his right leg more strongly; while when working to the 
left he should feel the right rein on approaching the obstacle. In 
this way the hoi'se will keep up the run, and get the habit of 
judging cleverly when to take off, which is so important to 
acquire. Tliis will always be the case if the instnietor insists on 
the riders giving the necessary impulsion with the inward leg, 
and thus keeping the horses well up to the snaffle, never attempt- 
ing to raise the horse with the reins, but keeping the hands 
perfectly still. In the next place the instructor should be most 
particular that, even in the lowest leaps, the men take a stronger 
grip than nsual vith the thighs and knees, and sit close, so as 
not to be lifted at all out of the saddle dming the spring ; men 
fail very much in this respect, and the result is an involuntary 
riding on the reins ; this is simply a consequence of the rider 
being shifted out of Ms saddle, and leads to horses being deterred 
from leaping which at fii'st jumped veiy willingly and surely. 
The rider must on no account be allowed to stoop forward, or 
look down during the leap, ^YhOn the leap has been thus prac- 
tised to both hands at the trot, at first in squads at considerable 
distance, and afterwards individually, the horses will be fit to 
leap in the open. Of course leaping must be practised during 
the winter, in each period of instruction, both on the numnah and 
saddle with the bridoon, and on the saddle with the bit and 
arms, at all paces, so that there is no rushing at the obstacles, or 
getting out of the rider’s hands. 

Horses will not be leaped in the open until they have prac- 
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tised ill the square, and are tlioroiighly in liand and free ; thej 
vdll at be made to leap mtbont a rider, care being taken 
that the man y/ho longes does not jag the liorHi/s month, either 
during or after the spring. Horses innst take the middle of. the 
obstacle and spring quite straight over it, and tliis muht be borne 
in mind when they are leaped mounted. If a horse, to 

the want of skill of his rider, bends tt>wards the left during the 
leap, the rider dionld be made to trot him on the circle at a lively 
pace to 'the right jnsfc before leaping, and analogously if he bends 
to the right; but when leaping the home innst be perfectly 
straight We shonld always bear in mind that the rider alone 
prevents the horse's leaping, either owing to fear (which is 
generally the case), or owing to his bad seat or improper appli- 
cation of the aids, the commonest faults being stooping forward, 
loolring and pulling on the reiiia When thesi*. faults are 

alisent, homes mil leap of their own accord ; but aboA’-e all it is 
necessary that they shonld have a leaning on the bridle, and be 
decidedly pressed ibrw»d by the thighs and legs. 

\\Tien all the horses leap with certainty and satisfy all the 
reqnirements, they may begin to leap in close ranks. At first 
they shonld leap in sections of three, then of six, and then in 
zng, rank enthe. Care must be taken that the ranlc opens out 
the least thing right and left for the leap, and that the men do 
not ride too close, the flank-guides ghing a little outwards. 
Horses must on no account be allowed to leave the rank, or 
rush, but all must maintain a quiet medium trot. The obstacle 
must be so Avide that the ranks, after alloAAdnig for some opening 
out, haA^e room enough, so that ail the horses take the leap. 


^Vlien this has been thorouglily acquired in single rank, the leap 
vdll be practised by izugs in tAvo ranks. In tliis the rear rank 


vdll be practised by izugs in tAvo ranks. In tins the rear rank 
must maintain the original pace, Avliile the front rank, on the 
zug-leader’s command, JJloek'' (Avooden paling), 

‘‘ JDiteh,'' &c., slightly increases the pace iust before reaching the 
obstacle, *without, however, rushing the rear rank thus gets 
sufScient distance for the leap. This increasing of the pace by 
the front rank is more suitable than the checking of the rear 
rank, which has hitherto obtained. After the leap the front 


rank resumes the orimnal pace. 
When zuR's have ieaint to Ic 


When zugs have leainf to leap correctly in single and double 
rank, they vdll soon be able to take obstaiJjles by zugs Avith 
certainty, and the Avhoie squadron can leap in zug column. The 
front ranks, on the zug-leader’s command, &c., AAdll press 

forward only so much as is allowed by the rear ranks of pre« 
ce^g asugs. In ibis way the distance between units (zugs and 
squadrons) and tactical order Avill not be lost, wMle the neces- 
sary freedom for the leap wOl bo obtained. The standard for 
judging Avhether squadrons and regiments leap well is this, tliat 
the diflerent bodies after taking one or more obstacles continue 
to moA"e Avith perfect cohesion and calm, and canperfonn tactical 
movements with the same precision as before, the obstacle 
makicLg no difference to their manoeuvring power. 
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This must he the object constantly kept in view by all of 
ns. If horses are thus properly and systematically trained to 
leap, there toU be no more falls or injured riders ; for we may 
accept it as a fact that where many falls and accidents occui^, 
the principles now exposed have not been acted upon, but a false 
system has been adopted, and force used. Stih many people are 
of opinion, and we often hear the assertion, “What does it 
matter, so long as the horses get over the obstacle f’ But it is 
of much less importance that they happen to get over it, than 
that they should always leap with certainty and facility, that 
their spring should be quiet and elastic, that they should have 
their limbs thoroughly under control, should be able to measure 
the leap correctly, should bo sure-footed, maintain a regular- 
pace, keep in equilibrium, and not be iiritated by their riders. 

To arrive at anything like certainty and security in the mass, 
and make the horses really seiwic cable, we must train systemati- 
cally; othervnso our labour will be mere patchwork, and we 
shall be leaving everything to chance. 

Wliile of opinion that it is not beneficial to leap horses more 
than twice in one day, I yet hold that they should jump daily^ 
whether singly or in ranks, so as to thoroughly accustom both 
men and horses to leaping, and to make it a second nature to 
them. 

In general at riding drill, bars, barriers, hedges, and hurdles 
are much more used than ditches, although the latter are of 
much more importance, as being more frequently met vnth in 
the open than hedges or baniers. This is probably o^ving to 
the fact that artificial ditches, where much leaping is practised, 
are very difficult ; the edges become worn away and the leap 
thereby rendered unsafe ; but, notwithstanding tliis, the leaping 
of ditches must be practised more than that of barriers, and I 
would recommend nning the edges of the ditches vith fascines, 
and covering them with earth ; the ditches will thus he better 
kept, and the edges will not wear down. 

With the view of preserving the horses, it is not advisable to 
leap, in compact order and as a frequent drill, fixed obstacles of 
^ more than 8 feet in height, or ditches more than 6 feet wide ; 
but I must distinctly protest against the use of ohstacles that 
are too low, and over which the horses merely step -without 
springing ; such obstacles afford no exercise either for man or 
horse, and they ought to be practice for the former and their 
nerves. Horses jump walls well, and I recommend that they be 
built ; while, for their preservation, and to prevent the horses’" 
feet being hurt by their sharp corners, it is advantageous to fix 
a plank on the top, with the edges rounded off. When the 
obstacles are long enough for a fair zug front, say 20 to 22 paces, 
it is not necessary to have wings at the ends to keep the horses 
in. These appear to me to be a certificate of poverty; they 
sho-W that external means have to be adopted for ensuring that 
which the rider ought, but is not able, to do himself. It is very 
advantageous to erect an obstacle in the middle of the field day 
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grotincl, so tliat the whole hody, or only poiiions of it, may have 
to take it dixring the evolutions, and the men may become 
accustomed rapidly to resume order after passing it, just as 
ijccurs o}i real gimxnd, I know from experience that the 
certainty and rapid and exact execution of the evolutions will 
liot be thereby diminished, while it tends to induce bold and 
resolute riding, and working on the drill gix)und is thus brought 
to resemble more closely riding in the field, which appeam to me 
to be an advantage. 

Finally, I must most strongly recommend the erection of 
obstacles that have to be climbed, mounds with steep sides, or 
very wide ditches, or deoi) ditches with steep sides, as climbing 
through and over such obstacles is excellent practice for men 
and horses. Such objects are frequently met with in the field, 
and it is therefore veiy necessary that the liorses should be 
aecnstomed to them, ami be al)le to cross them cleverly and 
cpiietly: inoreover, it costs them much leas exertion to climb 
over them than to leap clear of them. This exercise, too, is 
equally uecesBary for the men, in order to give thcau the re- 
quired practice and make them adroit in guiding their horses and 
preserving their balance under such eircuiiistances; for they are 
generally to blame Avhen their horses fall, us they luvse their 
proper balance, and consequently hang outlie reins, and cause 
their horses to lose their cupiililiriuin. llie rider must learn to 
lean backward when gi»ing down steep descents, and forward 
when rising, to give the hoi'sc his head, to hold on by tlie mane, 
to guide the horse quietly, on no account to irritate him in his 
movements, and to assist him as niucli as possible in going over 
difficult ground by regulating his owii balance. 


Chaptbe 4 .— MAf^CEUVEES. 






a. IXTHODUCTORY RE.UARKS. 

The tactical instruction of squadrons cannot bt^ conducted 
in too syKstematic and rational a manner, s{^ as to stimulate the 
true cavalry spirit and ensure the men taking a lively interest in 
their work. Strong passion alone, wlieii associated with sys- 
tematic instruction can efiect anything, and bring about results 
which will amply compensate for previous labour. The maxim 
especially applies to otm arm, “ He who does not work con- 
scientiously and thoroughly, had better take to another trade.’’ 

The squadron is the tactical unit, the foundation on which 
depend the order, accuracy, and cohesion of the whole. Tliis piin- 
ciple must always be kept in view during the instruction ; and 
we must constantly bear in mind that the riding is the same in 
the regiment, brigade, and larger bodies as in tlic Binglo 
squadron. This can only be anived at by strictly following out 
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the fixed principles on wliicli are founded the instructions in 
manoeiming, and the directions for movements in general, and 
for particular evolutions, as laid down in Seca b and c of this 
chapter. It is only hy attending to the principles there pre- 
scribed that squadrons will be fit to manoeuvre together without 
continually changing their noimal pace and the direction at first 
given to them, and without having to violate the first principles 
of cavalry manoeuvres in order to coiTect their mistakes. The 
squadron, however, is frequently not so instnicted, and conse- 
quently the most serious faults ensue in the manoeuvring of the 
regiment. One wonders much at this, having considered that 
the squadi'ons ivere particulariy well trained; as a matter of 
fact, such was not the case. It is only to the layman, who does 
not go to the bottom of things, that this appeal’s so. The super- 
ficial observer fails to detect not only the minor faults, but even 
the more important errors of individual squadrons in manoeuviing, 
since they can be coiTected without considerable change of pace 
or loss of direction. These faults in which squadrons have been 
brought up, which have become a habit and second nature with 
them, and which can only be got rid of with great difficulty and by 
dint of the greatest energy, show themselves in the manoeuvres 
of the regiment, in the brigade, and larger bbdies, propagate 
themselves, and take such dimensions as to give rise to the 
gravest disorder. Under this head I need only mention one import- 
ant evolntion, trotting or galloping into an alignment with a wheel 
on a movable pivot. In tins movement the head of the column 
maintains the most regular pace, while the rear must move with 
all possible speed. Similarly in the other evolutions. We must 
insist on these principles and directives being acted upon, and 
not being allowed to degenerate into lifeless formalities; then 
only will the squadrons be trained so that they can work when 
in regiment or greater masses as they do when alone, and 
without being led away by the other squadrons. 

Especially it is necessary to this end that the flank guides 
{FlugeWUnterojffiziere) he thoroughly instmeted in these princi- 
ples, theoretically indoors, and afterwards practically in the field. 
Of course the officers, the zug-leaders, must be thormighly 
acquainted vrith the principles in every detail, as they ^vill be 
their instiuictors, and have to set them an example. 

In this vvay much time, trouble, and horse-flesh will bo 
spared, for rude empiricism leads much , more -slowly to the de- 
sired end than a rational and systematic method. If every one 
knows exactly what he has to do, he can more easily accomplish 
it ; and this he can be taught in the room. It is useless to pro- 
ceed in any other manner. 

The progress thus aimed at will manifest itself everywhere, 
for no sqnadron will violate the fundamental principles (laid 
down further on) to be observed in wheeling on a movable 
pivot, movements in line, diminishing the front, forming line from 
ziigs, movements in half-column, and wheeling on a fixed post 
from the halt or on the move. And this can very easily be 
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attained if only every sqiiadi'on leader lias made liixxiself 
tlioroughly familiar vntli tnese piincipleB tlirongh study and 
teaching his subordinates. No half meaHures will do: we must 
be thoroughly grounded in these principles. Safety and strength 
depend on them. 


5. Essential Peincitles on which iNSTEtrcTioxs in 
Mancetjyess Bepend. 

In the manoeuvring of the squadron one should see a thorough 
cohesion, a lively, steady, and equal pace in all movements, 
certain and rapid change of direction, and consequently no 
crowding or jostling, but strict observance of the ]n‘inciples regu- 
lating each evolution; this is the first condition for the maiaeuvring 
of a squadron. 

Individual riding has its importance, but so has manoeuvring ; 
each in its own time and place. After the individual imtriicticn 
of man and horse, each trooper must be welded into one common 
whole, the squadron. It is proved by experience that it is in- 
comparably more difficult and requires intniitely more attention, 
intelligeiice, experience, and knowledge of the subject, tt) form 
good riders and train remounts, than to put together a squadron 
and instruct it in evolutions, manoeuvres, and the regulation 
movements. The squadron leader who understands this and 
conforms with the true principles, will be able to remedy tlie 
defective training of man or horse, and in the course of a few 
weeks to have a well-instmcted squadi’on. He will attain this 
so much the more easily if he follows the true cavalry prin- 
ciples w’-hich I shall now point out. 


1. Insinuiion of the Zag-leaders and Flanhguides in their 
Special Duties^ 

Before the maiKBuvring soaBon commences the squadron 
leader must have thorougnly inetracted Mb jsug-icadeiB and 
flank-guides theoretically m their duties, aftemvards practically 
in the manoeuvres on foot, which arc preparatory to the mounted 
drills. These must be thoroughly efficient, or nothing can be 
done. The mounted drill performed on foot can, if rightly con- 
ducted, greatly facilitate and abridge the mounted work, espe- 
cially if the movements to bo performed mounted on a certain 
day are piuctised on foot just previously, on the same day or the 
day before, m that they are imprinted on the of the men* 
For tiiis it is* ©rdy, nece»ary that each man should know his 
place. During the instruction the mounted drill and riding must 
be kept in mind; the men must be formed up, each in the same 
place which lie would have if mounted. The rear rank will take 
three paces from the front rank, so as to mark the distance kept 
when mounted; the ordinary pace corresponding to the walk, 
the double being the counterpart of the trot and gallop. 

From this practice of mounted movements on foot, the flank 
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guides become familial" with the fundamental evolutions, espe- 
cially wheeling into column, line, and to the rear, and wheels on 
a movable pivot. 

But these exercises on foot must not be extended further 
than is necessary to ground the non-commissioned officers and 
men in the mounted movements and show them their duties ; 
they are only means to the end, and are not to be looked upon 
as separate drills, such as the regular foot diill. 

The flank-guides must be able to explain their duties in each 
movement as right or left flank-guide ; they must know accu- 
rately what they have to do in the different cases of wheeling, 
I'jreaking into zugs, forming line and half-colmnn ; and as there 
is a great difference between knowing a thing and being able to 
put it in practice, they must be thoi^oughly exercised in these 
matters. Everything depends on the zug-leaders and guides ; 
the men are certain to be in their places if the former are sure 
aliout then* duties. For every moveinent, therefore, the squadron- 
leaders must first see what is the essential point on which the 
success of the whole depends ; they will then be able to detect 
and coiTcct at once the most glaring faults of their non-coiiimis- 
sioned officers, and so get their squadrons well in hand ; thus 
they ^yill not divide tlreir attention nor direct it to matters of 
secondary importance which can be coiTCcted later on, or which 
will disappear of themselves when the non-commissioned officers 
are further trained. 

This is strikingly apparent in a squadron whose zug-leaders 
and guides have been thoroughly educated in these principles. 
Such a sqiiach’on works quite differently from one in which that 
has not been the case; it marches steadily and Avithout the 
slightest variation of pace in any evolution; it quickly and 
surely takes any new direction without wavering. From its 
steadiness and cohesion, whiclr result fr^om the instruction of the 
leaders and guides, it will come safely out of the most serious 
difficulty. Any loss of order will be but transitory; it will 
always take the shorfost way, that which leads most quickly to 
the end in view. 


2. Fundamental Principles to he attended to hy Zug-leaders 
and Flank-guides. 

a. The zug-leaders must never^ off themselves until 

they have given the corresponding executive word of command, 
otherwise they induce their zug to move prematurely ; as, for 
instance, in wheeling on a movable point, forming line to the 
front, &c. In the latter .case, the zug-leader, when the move- 
ment is executed from the halt, must halt for a moment with his 
zug, move up to the alignment, and then ^ve the command to 
dress. Zug-leaders must make a distinction between prepa- 
ratory cautions and executive words of command, and not give 
both nr one breath; the former must be given quite smoothly^ 
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tlic latter mnst be short, well accented, and qaick ; thus only 
can steadiness and quiet be maintained in the most rapid move- 
ments. 

h. It is immaterial if a zug-leader's hoi-se breaks into a gallop, 
and it would be very narrow-minded to lay much stress on this ; 
but we should insist that his gallop be equal and regular, that 
he does not alternately increase and decrease his pace, thus 
checking and cau^g disorder in his zug. He must keep an 
equal stride, and thus too he can most easily get Ms horae to 
break into the trot again. When men have become accustomed 
by riding school and individual instraction to judge their pace, 
to preserve it, and tMs not by the eye only, leaders will not be 
ridden over, and their horses will ■work quietly and steadily in 
front of the ranks. Whenever the dressing, &c., is taken up l>y 
the eye only, the men ■will never keep their proper distance from 
their leader^ as they do not keep an equal rhythm. 

e. In ■wheels, wiiether at the walk, trot, or gallop, the guides 
on the standing flanks must remain halted as firm as rooks, and 
not follow their zugs whatever they _ may do; those on the 
W'heeling flanks must acem-ately nraintain the original pace 
Avithout in creasing or slackening it in the slightest degTee. It 
is they rr'-ho regulate the pace on the command “ Forwai'd” after 
the wireel, who cairse the same rate to be preserved wheir the 
inoveniout is completed as before it began. 

d. The duties of the flank-guides during wheels on a iuoa-- 
ahle pivot (Hakenschteenken) are these : the pivot guide must not 
check Avhen he approaches the Avheeling point, but must ride 
boldly up to it rmtil the zug-leader gives the rvord to Avheel 

GA'en though he comes close upon the zug irt 
front. On this command he slackens the^pace, loolcs straight to 
the front, and not toAvards his zug, describes a well-rounded arc 
of a circle, so as to leave room for the next zng behind, arrd not 
oblige it to ease off outw'ards so as to got room to Avheel. 
Chaiiges of direction on a movable pivot, tlien, aauII be executed 
while still continuing to advance and without the iuAyard flank 
halting. The orrter flank-guide must accurately maintfiin the 
original pace and not increase it; he rides so as to make the men 
feel the pivot flarrk, not flying off to the outer hand, but rather 
bearing tOAvards the inner, and keeping Ms horse about opposite 
the tMvd file of the preceding zug. 

e. The right flank-guide of the squadron cannot he too much 
practised in riding straight forAvard (in line) ; he must on no 
account deviate to the right, so that the squadron shall not get 
accustomed to hanging towards the right; he should rather 
ride someAA’-hat toAvards the left, so that the men may learn to 
give way to the left. Similarly the left flank-guide of the first 
zug, Avhon the squadron is irrA’-er-ted, must be careful to ride 
straight for-Avard and not give Avay to the left, so thaf th<} men 
may not bo accustomed to hanging to the left Avhen inverted. 

/. The flank-guides must bo careful that in “ right (and left) 
incline” they do not ride too obliquely toArards the flank; if 
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anything, they should rather ride more to the front than to the 
side. 

^ The flank-gnides must be thoroughly grounded in the 
principles regulating our chief movement, the march direct to 
the front; they must know that tliis depends upon these con- 
ditions : — 

(1.) Strict unifoimity of pace. 

(2.) Maintaining the right direction and riding straight to the 
front. 

(3.) Ki(hng quietly, boot to boot, but without nervously 
clinging to one another. 

(4.) . Alignment kept not by the eye, whether fixedly towards 
the dressing "hand or with straining of the head in the 
opposite direction, but by every man looking straight 
to the front and only occasionally glancing right and 
left, so as more easily to keep the pace and correct 
himself, if necessary. 

3. Sizing and Forming up of ilie Squadron, 

A good correct sizing, &o., is of the highest importance; 
success depends so much on this that it must be most carefully 
regulated and adhered to. Every man must ride in his usual 
place and not be in a dififerent position each day, as some care- 
less seijeant-majors allow, thinking that it does not matter in the 
least. This the squadron-leader cannot ahow. Good, steady 
non-commissioned officers as flank-guides, who know what they 
have to do, give cohesion to the zugs ; similarly the coverers of 
the flank-guides, in the rear rank, if intelligent, steady, energetic 
men, and good riders, preserve order in the rank, keep it well to 
the outward flank in wheels into column and fine, and to the 
rear, so as to leave room for the next zug. ’ Such men must be 
mounted on good horses, the best in appearance and free. The 
men must be sized as carefully as possible, for it is by no means 
a matter of indifference, apait from the bad look of the thing, 
whether a tall man is next to a short one. Blank files may only 
be on the left flank, never the right of the rear rank. 

4. Number of Files, 

For manoevring, there should be as many files as possible, let 
it be 12 files per zug. All that is not present on the champ de 
lataille does not fight and can be left out of consideration ; a 
large establishment on paper and weak troops are a contradic- 
tion; they betoken undrilled men and untrained horses, and 
point to troops which are in bad order and inefficient, a reproach 
that none of us would incur. 


5. Condition of the Horses, 

The horses must be maintained in as good condition as they 
were before the drills began. Even if the squadrons go through 
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tbeir movements and evolution vntli tlie greatest rapidity, pre- 
cision, and steadiness, still, if tlie horses are out of (*ondition and 
poor, the perfomianee cannot he considered mentonons, hnt the 
state of the homes wonld rather call for the severest censure ; if 
the srpiadrons Avish to have the fullest satisfaction, they must 
nse every endeavour to keep np the condition of the horses, 
mthont, however, on - that account avoiding any exertion and 
duties that are incnmhent on- them. 


6. Formation of the S^juaclron. 

Alignment depends entirely on this, that the homes ate square 
to the front, that light touch is maintained between neighbonr- 
ing files, that the front rank maintains two full paces distance from 
the zng-leader, the rear rank one pace from the front rank, and 
the Berre&e (Sehlmsenden) non-commissioned officem one pace 
from the rear rank. Thus placed, the four lines of zug»leaders, 
front and rear rank, and seirefiles will be paralleL It must be the 
fii'st and fundamentel principle with our arm to take the align* 
ment at first, when in line, directly from the front, and never 
from the right or left, ie., to take a distance of two paces from 
the zug-leaders, who first align themselves and then temain 
perfectly steady; this is necessaiy because, firstly, the alignment 
of the front rank will thus alw^ays be parallel to that of the zug- 
leaders, which is never the case by dresring by the eyes to the 
right or left, and secondly, on account of a fundamental cavalty 
principle, of a moral nature ; everything depends on the zug- 
ieader, and the men must be educated and habituated to follow 
him blindly, wherever he may lead them. The alignment of the 
front rank, then, depends enthely on that of the zug-leadem ; 
the alignment of the latter must first be taken up promptly, and 
then the front rank comes at rivo paces distance ; eyes must be 
directed to the front m usual; the centre mm of zug^ and the 
winw “With them, take two -gmm distance from the zug-* 
lea<ws only when' tins hm been done, which of itself is most 
important, will the more minute dressing, that is, the accurate 
alignment of each individual man, who may not be perfectly 
aligned, be effected, and this will be done by a glance towards 
the dreeing flank; but the general dressing must by no means 
be changed in consequence. The zug-leader must never di'ess 
by the squadion, the very opposite sliould be the case. Next 
comes the rear rank, which similarly must not dress by the eye 
towaapda the directing flank, but by keeping a ftdi. pace 

if^this 

.d.: glance -towardfe’the dreasmg flank 

so as to get a finer alignment. 

The serrefiles proceed in a similar manner. In this way, 
quickly and without trouble,. wiU. the different ranks become 
parallel to each other and stand at their proper distances, which 
®imeriy was never the case. 

M very often happens that the homes do not stand square to 
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tlie front, but arc inclined to the left, and the men are unable to 
‘Correct this bad habit, which has become a second nature to 
them. In such a case the alignment can never be perfect, and 
it ^viil take endless time to remedy it. Slow dressing is a verit- 
able canker in cavalry drill, and cannot be too strictly prohibited ; 
it depends on a very faulty principle. Every squadmn-leader 
must therefore before he dresses see from the front that the horses 
are properly placed and the correct distance taken from the zug- 
leaders, both of which conditions are essential. 

A farther defect in the formation of the squadron is the 
instinctive reining-back of the horses, a proof that they are 
ridden but little by the leg and principally by the hands. As a 
remedy against that, I recommend that immediately after halt- 
ing, the command Sit at ease — Oim ^them their heads — Make 
much of your horses I ” should be given. 

At an inspection parade every man should wait for the in- 
rspecting officer wdth his eyes, as he rides along the front, and 
look franldy at him -with the head erect, his hoi'se being kept 
perfectly Steady and square to the front, and neither allowed to 
rein back nor to go to sleep, as one so often sees ; on the con- 
trary, the rider must press him up, and should follow the inspect- 
ing officer by a slight turn of the head as he rides across the 
front. This is the least that should be- expected from the men; 
it is a sign of inattention and indifference when, on such occa- 
sions, this is not done, and the men look straight before them. 
The mode of carrying the swords must be strictly observed ; 
the blade must be peifectly upright, the right hand on the thigh, 
^ hand’s breadth in front of the hip* Lancers should not hang 
towards their lances, and should carry them perpendicularly; 
The lance is a means of ensuring a good seat* [The remainder of 
this paragraph refers to a mode of taking order for inspectionu] 

7. Preservation of the Independence of Individual Men in the 

Ila7\ks. 

In manoeuvring we cannot too strongly insist that every man 
shall preserve Ins independence in the ranks, that ho is not 
simply carried by his horse, but himself confrols him ; this is 
especially necessary for the rear rank, which generally consists 
of the la 2 dest, most stupid, and careless men, who allow them- 
selves to be dhoved nght and left with perfect indifference, 
instead of riding their ' fbr ■ 

making the men ride individually in the Hanks a very good one, 
;and one that has proved effectual, is to make the horses change 
feet from right to left and vice versd^ while at the gallop, as in 
the riding school, and to insist upon each horse galloping true. 

8. The Pear Rank 

The squadron serjeant-major must look after the rea^ ranl^ 
•and should be most particralar that the di^ance ©f a foil pace is 
k^t from the front rank) that they ride- on the 
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heels of the front rank, that they do not, so to speak, lean 
upon it, bnt ride independently and sit straight. At the gallop 
the rear rank takes two pacea’ diatane<> ; laneera n^qniiing three 
paces when at the engage.” Tlie serjeant -major of tlie 
squadron is res|^onsible for tlhs, and nmat therefore ride about in 
rear and keep a ahaip eye on earedess inen, keeping them up to 
the mark, and if nece^iy bringing them to the notice of the 
squaih'on-leader. The clinging of the rear to the front rank is a. 
gra¥6 fault ; it sho'ws ineiBeiency in the leader, makes a tme 
and steady evolution impossible, especially the most impoiirant 
of all, a direct march to the front, and has as a consequence that 
liorses become unfit for service through beiiig trodden cm, whicdi 
should never be the case. 

In order to accustom the rear rank to iidc independently and 
keep their proper distance, it is very advantageous to make them 
if do, as a drill, at one or two homes’ lengths from the front rank, 
and march to the front in this formation. 

The serjeant-maJor then moves about in front of the rear 
rank and keeps it in order. Lancers should practise this udth 
lances at the carry ” and engage.” 

It is also indispensably necessaiy that the squadron-leader, 
from the very commencement of the instraction, should carefully 
watch the rear rank on the wheeling flank during wheels by 
zugs, esi^eciaUy in the wheel about ; in this each rear rank man 
must incline so as to direct his horse’s head on the man next but 
one from his own front rank man, and not cover by nierely 
passaging and crowding. Unless this be donc% an orderly 
manoeuvre cannot be effected, since the rear rank would prevent 
the front rank from coming into line, owing to the rear rank 
horses being in an oblique position. The men of the rear rank 
should never be forced backwards out of the ranJc in wheels, as 
tliis merely results from gi’oss carelessness on the part of the men 
in question, who are not riding independently, but allow them* 
selv^ to be pushed about by their neighbours. Those who 
suffer themselves to be squeezed out of the ranks should bo 
punished. 

9. jRegttlailon Paces to he adhered to. 

Taking short quick steps and jogging while at tlie walk 
must be abolished ; it is an iiTegulaiity that proves bad riding. 
Iixegular pace is the worst fault in riding, and ruins both man 
and horse. No rider ought to be loose iii his seat at the walk. 

10. Alignment to he regulated hy Pace, and not hy Eye merely. 

Before all things the preservation of a regular rate of move- 
ment at each of the paces is an absolute necessity ; there must 
only be one rate of movement for each pace, vdthoiit any varia- 
tion whatever, whether in line, column of manoeuvre, or column 
of route. The more a squadron changes the rate of pace, the 
worse it rides. All alignment by the eye only must be absolutely 
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done away -wntli; di’essing must be kept solely by the preserva- 
tion of an invariable rate of movement in each pace and by light 
^‘feel” or “ toncV’ on no account by glancing to either side. 
WTiere the alignment is kept by observing the proper pace and 
by touch, where a steady, equal rate is maintained, tliere one 
sees a good hne; where this is not the case and the men align 
themselves by eye only, there one sees merely isolated riders 
and the men alternately checking and over-shooting the align- 
ment, which mins the horses. The eyes must as much as pos- 
sil)le be directed forward, and it is only as an aid for preserving 
tlie pace that the men may occasionally glance right and left, 
but never to one flank only. The command Eyes-rujht (or 
merely indicates that the touch is to he taken from the 
named hand. The alignment of the front rank must be kept by 
preserving two paces distance from the zug-leaders, that of the 
rear rank by keeping a full pace from the front rank, thus always 
from the front and never from a flank. 

11. Direction* 

When there are no objective points on which to lead or on which 
to direct one^s attack, before an enemy or in field movements, it 
is absolutely necessary that the squadron and zug-leaders, the 
flank-guides, and the men themselves, should have a thorough 
knowledge of the bearings of the ground on which they have to 
manoeuvi'e ; they should know its dimensions, its greatest length 
and breadtli, its angles, and the sides parallel to wliich they 
have to ride; they should know exactly the four mainlines of 
the ground, which are generally parallel or at right angles with 
the fuiTows, and the diagonal lines and directions resulting 
from them ; after that, suitable distant objects lying in these 
eight directions, but outside the ground, must he taken, such as 
steeples, windmills, villages, houses, heights, &c., on which tlie 
whole front will invariably ride as objectives. Squadron and 
zug-leaders must place their horses in these directions and point 
towards tliem \rith their swords, especially when a new direction 
is taken, so as to recover and steady the men if there is any 
liesitatioii or wavering; all pushing and unsteadiness in the 
ranks will then cease of itself. In this way only is it possible to 
inanoeuvre with certainty and steadiness, and to perform exact 
and precise movements, and thus only can the troops be fet’ained 
to take uj) new directions rapidly ana m^tain thfeni, and expe- 
rience has shown that so much depends on this. 

Oblique fronts on the diagonal are especially to be taken up 
during the drills ; squadrons should pass from one diagonal direc- 
tion to another. Oblique fronts should not be the exception, 
but tbe rule, since troops are inuch better instructed on them 
than on pexpendicular fronts ; if they work well in these direc- 
tions, especially in clianging from one oblique direction to another, 
tlien there is no difficulty in working straight to the front It 
is tlierefore to tlio interest of the squadron to work more mi 
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oblique tban ou straight lilies, apart fmm the fact that it gives 
it greater mobility and manoeuvring power. Oblique directions 
represent the shorteBt 7 *oaih^ peipencliciilar lines and right angles 
mean cUtonrs. 

12. Correction of MiatakcB, 

All faults must be connected very gi'adually and not all at 
once, especially crowding towards the directing flank when thi^ 
proper touch has been lost; this cannot be too particularly 
avoided. In the correction of this fault the pace must not be 
varied. That sqmdixm rides the -woist in which very frc(|uent 
changes in the pace are produced by the attempts made t(> 
correct their faults, whereby the faults theinselves are aggra- 
vated. 

13, 

Inversion of the zugs must not be the exception,^ but tlu- 
rule, and troops must bo thoroughly habituatetl to it. Tin* 
unlimited and extended employment of inversion is indiH[)ens~ 
ablc for the attainment of mobility ami niancenvring pnwer. 
So much use must be made of it, that the very mime and idea 
Hthorto attached to the "word ought to disappear entin^ly* 
Leaders and men ought to feel pertectly at home in this fonna- 
tion. The attack and marching past must be practised as fre- 
quently in inverted order as in the nmmal fonnation. 


14. Gradation of Insti^nction* 

The tactical instruction of the squadron, on whicli so muelr 
depends, must proceed in a logical, systematic order, and not so 
merely because we thus lay a Ann foundation and can build uj^ 
something solid and complete; but it is only in this way that 
the ti*ue cavalry spirit cair be developed and stimulated, the springs 
life, mobility, and mpidity. 

Por example, how can the cavalry spirit animate a squadron 
whose leader, at the very beginning of the tactical instraction, 
crawls about by wheels by thi*ees at the halt, &c., instead of 
making it from the first supple and mobile by moving it to the 
right and left, front and rear, and by changing front ; also giving 
it Hfe and mobility by wheels into column and line, wlieels on a 
movable pivot, and to the rear, followed by advances. 

The squachnn leader must ride on long lines, perform ex- 
tended movements, and not allow the diflerent evolutions to 
follow each other too quickly; that is the characteristic of 
cavalry movements. 

During the first days of drill the chief task of the squadron 
leader, when he has taught his squadron to form in ranks and 
isugs, should be to practise the following movements, so as to 
make Ms squadron supple and mobile in all directions : wheeling 
by snigs to a flank at the trot, marcHng straight forward, keep- 
ing up the trot for a considerable time, changing direction on a 
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movable pivot (Jiakmschweiiken)^ continuing to trot, wheeling 
into line, moving straight to flio front in line at the trot for 
some time, then -wallang so as to breathe the horses, afterwards 
wheeling into column to the other flank, trotting, changing 
direction on a movable pivot, still trotting, wheeling into line, 
trotting forward and then walking ; these are two exercises at 
the trot to habituate the men to keeping an alignment. Simi- 
.larly the next two exercises in alignment will be at the trot, 
Avith the wheel into line outwards.^ After that comes wheeling 
to the right by zugs, changing dkection to the right on a mov- 
able pivot, left Avheel into line ; wheeling to the left by zugs, 
change direction to the left, right wheel into line. The most 
rational thing to begin with is to get the men thus habituated 
.to wheeling into column, changing direction, and wheeling into 
line to all fronts, immediately followed by long forward marches 
without Inilting ; next wheels to the rear from either flank, im- 
mediately followed by movements at the trot in line, normal or 
inverted. If tliis be steadily done much has been already at- 
tained ; the s(3[uadron has in some measui'e acquired cohesion, 
and this can be arrived at in very few days’ drill if the non- 
commissioned officers have had proper theoretical instruction, 
and when the men have had some preliminary school-exercises in 
mounted work ; but there must be no twisting] about at the halt, 
no diminishing the front to tbrees, &c. ; no anxiety about marches 
in line, about which there have been previous lengthy verbal 
instmetions, perhaps at the halt; this q)oils everything. The 
march in line must appear to the men as simple, easy, and com- 
fortable as the march in column of ztigs, by threes, or single 
file. This is best attained by making no ado about it, not 
making the men believe that there ever is any difficulty in it, 
by confoiming to the practical principles above mentioned, by 
wheeling into line after taking ground to a flank by zugs at the 
. trot and continuing to advance at the same pace^^ wheeling at 
once into column to a flank again as soon as the line appears to 
be getting unsteady. There must be no dropping to the walk 
after the wheel into line of a column at the trot or gallop, hut 
an advance must be made at the same pace, afteiwards coming 
to the walk. These evolutions are of the first iinpoitance, the 
fundamental principles of which cannot therefore be too strongly 
inculcated on the squadron. The wheel of zugs on a fixed or 
movable pivot must first of ah be thoroughly learnt, and. the 
guides must be welt m fbe&^du’&s.d^^ move- 

ments as not to violate the fundamentat principles regulating 
, them ; for it is not easy afterwards to remedy carelessness and 
negligence in this respect ; the thing will have become a habit, 
and lik e aU habits it will be more difficult to get out of it than 
it is to learn what is right. In this way the zugs too acquire 
.habits that result in the gravest faults ; for example, when the 
. pivot flank guide in vttieels on a fixed pivot does not stand per- 


^ Corresponding to our wlied iato Mate tortke o#er flank, — Tm, 
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fectly fast but describes an arc, instead of feeling towards the pivot, 
they feel towards the wheeMng flank. On these evolutions will 
depend wdiether the sqtiadron4eader has his squadron tliorcmghly 
in hand on all oocasions, winch is of primaiy importance, whether 
it wavers aboiit without cohesion, or is able at his eoimnand or 
signal to carry ont any movement with exactitude and precision. 

A^ain, on the correct and steady performance of changes of 
direction on a movable pivot depends preservation of pace, the 
basis of steadiness in all movements in column, and on which the 
quiet and order of the tix)op depend. 

After these exercises, the next tWng to practise \vould be 
diminisHng the front to zugs and foniiing line to the front from 
column of zugs. After tins the wiieel of zugs half right and half 
left, confirmation in keeping the alignment from the front, break- 
ing into half-column which cannot be done too well, and in which, 
as usual, the flank-guides have the most important duty to per- 
form. Farther on come movements to the front by the incline 
and wheels of the squadron in line. 

Then will come the squadron school drill, ^Ylleeling on a 
movable pivot in the square, w’-heeliug tlnees right and chang- 
ing direction to the left, and vice versd^ diminishing the front 
from zugs to tlirees and again increasing to zugs, and last of all, 
the formation of zug column to the front at the halt. Tliis would 
be about the rational comse of instruction, leading up to and 
concluding with the attack. 

The attack is the quintessence^ the croxm, the touchstone of the 
whole insiructwn. 


15. Instruction in the Attach 

The exercises requisite to bring horaes into w^orking condition 
must be very gradually carried out, so that they may be in good 
wind and be capable of keeping up a rapid pace for a consider- 
able time. Steady, gradual practice in protracted gallops in line 
for considerable mstances, with wheels of the line, is absolutely 
necessary, and this had better be done at first by each rank 
separately, so as to ensure independence in the rear rank. Both 
riders and horses must be habituated to this long, equal, and 
calm stride; it must become a second nature to them, and the 
leader must acquire the conviction that his squadron w'ill never 
break into the charge without his command and get out of his 
control ; this is a most necessaiy condition. When the stride at 
the gallop is easy, equal, and even with the ground, then the 
front wiU always be compact, which is of the greatest impor- 
tance. No horse in front should be restless, change legs or 
spring high, for such horses cause disorder in the rank, make 
other horses restive, and cannot themselves hold out, because 
they waste their forces and lose their -wind. The gallop in zugs 
is generally good, that in line defective ; this is owing piinci- 
pafly to the direction not being adhered to ; they waiver right 
and left firomt it, and the men are not used to movements in this 
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formation. The gallop in line must therefore become familiar to 
them, as it is a necessaiy foimation ; line should be formed by 
wheeling into line from column of zugs at the gallop, which is 
the best means of securing quietness and steadiness. The shock*^ 
on the command ^^Cliargy^ Marsch—Marsch! is only the re- 
sult of this gallop, and will always be compact and rapid, in two 
ranks and not in ten, if the gallop is quiet, free, and steady. Of 
course the execution of this gallop will depend principally on 
the rational training, position, and collecting of the horse during 
the winter months: and the men must then have learnt to sit 
steadily and firmly in the saddlcj and to breathe quietly, so as 
not to irritate their horses and disorder their stride. It is incon- 
testable, that owing to the grazing fire of the breech-loader, 
long movements in line at the gallop have become a necessity, 
if we would still retain our efficiency on the field of battle. 


16. Cohesion of the Parts of the Squadron. 

When not in line, each zug or other body must move com- 
pactly as a complete unit. Each zug-leader in his zug, each 
non-commissioned officer in his sub-division, each one in his 
sphere, must as quickly as possible correct any disorder without 
waiting for the intervention of a superior. No en*or ought to 
be allowed to propagate itself and take lai^ger dimensions, but 
must be coiTected in good time by following or neighbouring 
bodies as soon as they perceive it; the officers must be in- 
structed to do tins, and too much attention camiot be paid to it. 
The squadron-leader must always manoeuvre his squadron as if 
he were working in the regiment mth other bodies, where every 
fault propagates itself and makes its effects felt in other bodies! 


17. Relation oftlieZags to their own Leader. 

The squadi'on-leader must continually observe that the zugs 
keep their two paces distance from their leaders and obey their 
commands strictly and to the letter, Avithout attempting to im- 
prove upon them. It is far better that the zug-leader should 
make a mistake and his zug obey his order and follow him, than 
that the zug should not obey him, but attempt to correct his 
mistake. This is a most important thing, both as regards the 
manoeuvring itself, and as a matter of morale. : , 


18. Mode of giving Commends. 

The mode of giving a word of command is of vast im- 
portance, and has a great influerree on the manner in which it 
will be executed. The executive part of a command must be 
clearly distinguished from the cautionary portion, and must not 


* By the shock is understood that period of the charge ^vhen the shock is sup- 
posed to cnstic. 



follow it too quickly ; the latter should be giveu qiiietlr, so as 
to impart quiet to the tmop; the former with vigour and do-- 
cisioB, and ivell accented, so as to secure prompt execution. 
From tlie very tone and maimer of giving the command, should 
the troop gather how the movement is to be performed. There 
is nothing that the leader should be more on his guard against 
than -the -UBe of certain ever-recmiing words during Mb instrac- 
tion, or when calling out to men ; they are sick of hearing 
them, and are bo used to them that they have no effect on them, 
and arc consequently useless. If the nccessaiy quiet when 
moving at the fastest pace could be obtained, for instance, by 
the caution Steady/' it would be very easy to adopt this 
means ; but other faetoi*s are necessary in order to amre at this 
urgently nccessaiy result 
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19 - Es^eetdion of Tmmpet Soumb* 


From the very commencement great attention must bo paid 
to the exact and prompt complianeo with these signals, witfaiut 
any jostling of the homes- Tmmpet sounds must not l)e bhuted 
out, "but given quietly and clearly. These must l)(‘ immediati-ly 
eonfonned to by all ranks as soon as they are clearly recognised, 
even from the second or third note, wlietlier the men are in line, 
column of zugs, in threes or half-sections, and thus each man 
can assist in assuming the pace indicated. Squadrons shordd 
. act upon the sounds at once, and not wait for the end of them, 
as that would make the movements trailing and sluggish, 
whereas they should be distinguished by life, decision, and 
rapidity. The extreme bodies or rear zugs, for instance, should 
always at once move and pusli to the front, not allow them- 
selves to bo dragged on and wait till tlicy have moved in front. 
Tmmpets, tlierofore, should alvu}'S be blown in the direction of 
the rear of a column and not towards the head of it, and the 
8qriadron46ader must glance at the rear to see that it is working 
properly- If this prinoipie be attended to the pace will be 
kept eveiywhere, from the head of the column to the roai\ and 
tie latter will not have to huny up. In tlnees, halfesections, 
threes right or left, in squadi*on drill, breaking into threes 
and half-sections, the rear body must not ride an atom taster 
than the head of the column, even when they have changed 
direction several times consecutively on a movable pi^’ot. 
Eveiy pai't should Be kept well together % paee^ no himyung 
up, no checking or qyer-shooting the mark. But this is possible 
only when each horseman is accustomed (l)to obey the trumpet 
signal quickly and not sleepily; (2) not to crowd outwards 
during wheels on a movable pivot, but ^dually round off the 
arc to be described by the pivot as laid down ; (3) to feel the 
pace and not vary it. This must be observed in the trot as well 
as at the gallop. Nothing is wox’se for maintaining the pace 
, than when on a trumpet sound being given a rear body [as in 
half-sections] or a rear zug waits until the leading bodies or 
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ziigs have moyed. On the command every one must 

stand fast ; wlietlier the files are ■well closed together or dressed 
has nothing to do with it ; only every one must stand peifectly 
still until 'the command “ Right — DresSy^ which ought not 
to be given immediately, so as to make the men steady first. 
This working by trumpet sound is better practised in the square 
by ranks, where each man is better seen and it is easier to watch 
how he moves. 


20. Aceiistoming the Men to Commands coming from the Rear, 

After the squadron-leader has trained his men witli the front 
towards liim, he must accustom them to work when it hawS been 
wheeled to the rear by zugs so that he is in rear of them, winch 
makes it far more difficult to undei*stand and obey his order. 
When the zugs arc inverted and the squadron-leader thus 
brought in rear of them, he must wheel them into column and 
back again into line, and practise wheels of the squadron and 
direct niarelies, so that tlie men may become accustomed to 
commands coming from the rear. 


21. Place of the Sguadron-'Leader in Movements in Line, 

When the squadron is in line, the leader should remain in 
advance to see that they ride straight forward, or on a flank so 
as to observe the pace better.^ 


.22. Attention of the Squadron-Leader to the Critical Points, 

Every evolution has its critical point on which its exactness 
essentially depends ; to tliis and this only must the squadron- 
leader direct his entire attention in each movement, as has 
already been mentioned ; the rest will come right of itself. 
These points depend principally upon the conduct of the flank- 
guides and zug-leaders ; for instance, during the wheel of the 
entire squadi'on at the trot, the squadron-leader must first observe 
the guide at the pivot flank, whether he is describing his arc at 
a free walk, looking before him and not inwards towards the 
rank ; next he must obsei-ve the guide on the wheeling flank,, 
noticing whether he maintains a smooth trot without increasing 
the pace. Again m changing direction on a movable pivot at 
the trot, the squadron4e^er must priheipafiy notice the pivot 
flank-guide of the leading zug, whether he^describes Iris arc in a 
forward direction at a reduc*ed rate of trot, looking before him 
and not at his rank, so as to leave the wheeKng point free for 
the next zug so that there may be no checking in the column 
but, on the contrary, an equal pace may be maintained. After 


^ The instructions on this head refer to the mode of alignment by a flank which 
was in Togue before the regulations directed that it should be taken from the 
centre. 
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tliis tlie leader "will watcli that no zxig inclines outwards to the 
light or leftj as often happens, but that all stick to the wheeling 
point, and the outward flank guides keep their proper position 
by directing tlieir hoi'se on the third file from the wheeling flank 
of the preceding zng. 


23. Atmliar^ Aids for Correcting Mistakes iciihout Talking or 

Shouting. 

Fi’om the veiy beginning gi'eat care must be taken that there 
is no taildng or shouting to coiTcct mistakes, for wlien once tins 
habit is acquired it is very difficult to eradicate it. Hpealdng 
and coiTecting are of no use at all, and are really detnmental 
to work; they draw the attention from the word (jf command 
and make a very bad impression. Only the word of eommand 
must be lieard. Zug-ieadem and guides assist best by the 
manner of their indi’vddual riding, by presorvixig the correct 
pace and direction, and by pointing with the sword over their 
1101*808’ heads, especially when a new direction has to ))e taken, 
and rapidly. Such silent preconcerted signals, to wliieh. the 
troop must be thorougHy accustomed, are of for more use than 
talking, correcting, instnicting, and shouting ; if the zugdeaders 
look round and coiTect mistakes they lose the direction, give a 
false one to the zug, and generally vary the pace. 


24. Evolutions without a^ig Word of Command or Tnimiyet Sound. 

I most earnestly recommend the practice of evolutions with- 
out words of command or tmmpet sounds, nding towards the 
objective, both in lino and zug column, in acccirdance with the 
wave of the squadron-leaders sword and the direction oi' liis 
lioi-se. This is a capital exercise for developing attentiveness of 
the men, and one that materially c<yntributes to steadinesB ami 
mmxmB of dii^ectioB^ The simpler and easier the indications 
for tile various movements, mid tlie more quietly they are given, 
so much the better is it. Om numerous sounds and their con- 
comitant words of command only complicate the movements 
and make us unwieldy ; they must therefore be redtieed to a 
minimum. 

25. Practice in Rank Entire. 

During the more advanced part of the course of instruction, 
I recommend frequent drill of tlie squadron in single nmk. This 
-tends to give more independence to the rear rank, develops 
attentiveness and intelligence, and is moi^eover a highly neces- 
sary thing to practise, since, as has frequently occurred, it is 
often required on actual service. 

The formation in single rank, which produces eiglit zugs 
from four, should be done quietly and orderly without any noise 
or excitement. The front rank advances at the trot and halts ; 
the rear rank then takes gTOund to the right or left by zugs at 
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the trot, wheels into line, and halts ; the rear rank dressing up 
to the alignment. The zng-leaders, flank-gnides, and serrefile 
non-commissioned oflScers distribute themselves equally through- 
out the ziigs according to previous orders. 

All the movements required for evolutions in two ranks 
should be steadily and correctly peiformed in single rank. 

26. Certain Tactical Principles. 

1. At every drill, on entering the ground, deployment as for 
the passage of a defile will be practised, forming column of zugs 
from column of route (threes), and line from coknnn of zugs ; 
this cannot be done too rapidly. 

2. Except when the ground requires it, the line should as 
seldom as possible take ground to the right or left by threes ; 
all movements, before the enemy and in manoeuvres, should as 
far as possible be done by compact zugs. 

3. The men must be accustomed to the word liigM-Front ” 
or “ LefrFrontj' when marching in colimm of route (threes) ; 
on tliis command each body (of threes) will wheel to the named 
flank as if the command had been Threes-right ” or “ Threes- 
left” On thus wheeling into line each section closes to the 
centre. The squadron-leader should give the simal ‘‘ Tvt” for 
this foimation. It is immaterial whether this mrmation biings 
the squadron into inverted order or the normal position. It 
is of the greatest importance that after thus forming front to 
either flank, the direction indicated by the squadron-leader’s 
sword and horse should be quickly taken up. 

These would be about the main principles on which the 
squadron-leader should proceed in driUmg his squadi’on. If he 
fmlows these, if he know^s the critical points in each evolution, 
and attends to them, he will give his squadron steadiness and 
cohesion ; eveiytliing will not then depend on accidental circum- 
stances, winch may have an injurious effect, and he will always 
obtain a satisfactory result ; wliereas by vague, sphitless drill, 
he will only arrive at dead routine, wuth no cohesion, and all 
will break down at the least unfavourable occurrence, since it is 
built on no sohd foundation. Instead of cutting a good figine 
or coming to' grief at ofiicial inspections, we should think more 
of steadiness and precision of movements. 


c. Principles and DnmcTioNs for the Movements Presobibed 
BY THE Regulations, which Relate to the More Im- 
portant Evolutions. 

As I have convinced myself that in movements and evolu- 
tions little attention is paid to fundamental rules and principles, 
on which alone the steady, precise, and calm perfoimance of 
them depends, and that the true principles of drill have fallen 
into oblivion, and as I wish to revive them, so as to facilitate the 
work of each soldier, to spare the troop much trouble, and effort-, 
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and to obtain a Batisfactory resnit, I append some cxtiticts from 
tlie inBtractions and directions for the regulation inovcmentB, 
TOth the \uew of these prixiciples being applied in practice. 

They refer chiefly to dianging direction on a movable 
j)ivot, marches in line, breaking into zugs, and foiining line from 
zug column, I woxdd pai-ticularly insist that squadron-lcadei-B 
should base the instruction of their squachons on these extracts, 
so that a fixed principle, more system, and therefore more pre- 
cision and steadiness, may be aiitvecl at in this necessary division 
■of the instruction, the mounted sqtxadron drill, and as little roo3n 
as possible left to chance. 

The Regailations can only lay doxvn l.jare, dry mles, and 
therefore so much the more necessary arc such instraetions as 
develop and work out, in the tnie cavahy spirit, the dxy fornmlm 
given in the regulations. If they are merely traditional, they 
will soon fall into oblivion ; we diall therefore best attain our 
object by presenting them as instructions, so that they !uay l>e 
kept in mind. 

1* General Considemtions* 

There exist certain well-defined principles for the peifonn- 
ance of movements and evolutions, which must be rigorously 
observed ; every leader must thoroughly know on wliat the 
exact performance of each evolution depends. We should aim, 
not at giving the troop a mechanical routine by‘ means of mere 
habit and everlasting repetition, but at instilling into them in a 
rational and systematic manner the principles governing the 
varions movements and evolutions in the Regulations : the 
cadres, the ziig-leaders and flank-guides, must bo thoroughly 
giminded, theoretically and practically, which alone can insure 
steadiness and precision ; the rest will then canne of itself. 

The real, tme art of chill depends on well-defined principles 
and laws ; and this arf is so indispensable, because by it aJnne 
can movemenha be pf^r^ed'from the influence of chance, firom 
the propa^tion of little faults which in time would affect the 
whole, and in place of all this certainty and precMon be attained. 
Instead of the theory of breaking the merfs hearts, wo must 
have those principles which ensime order, steadiness, and pre- 
cision. These laws then must be well ascertained, taught, and 
followed. At the head of them we must place the fundamentixl 
principles of all movements, Pace and Direction ; these must be 
the essence of our whole Regulations and permeate them eveiT- 
where.. 

Tle^dry fomubs" of the Regulations mter- 

preted in the true cavalry sense, must be animated with the true 
cavahy ^irit KtMt^be don% can get much good out of 
every regulation, even out of the most faulty ; it is indeed a sort 
of clothing which we must all^ be accustomed to rvear, and in 
which we must feel at home. When the cavalry spirit has per- 
meated the dry form, then -will the latter effect its real end, and 
nc*‘4»e»fise an injtirioUB influence on our arm. 





We need not censure mistakes made duiing manoeuvres, for 
these cannot be avoided ; but what is to be blamed is, that the 
true and real principles of drill should be violated, as is always 
the case when the mistakes are not confined to individuals, but 
extend to the whole, and naturally take increased dimensions 
In such a case all om* work will depend upon chance, and there 
will be no ceriainty about the movements. These fundamental 
principles must be unremittingly and strictly adhered to, without 
any deviation or concession. 

Each evolution has its characteristic point, on which its exe- 
cution mainly depends ; by obser^ung it the movement will 
never miscany, and disorder cannot arise ; the worst that can, 
happen is that it may not be carried out neatly and elegantly. 
These points must be recognised and must uever be ofended 
against. At first the eye must be principally kept upon those 
points only which concern the zug-leaders and flank-guides, these, 
must first be thorouglily habituated to their duties, and have 
them ingrained in their flesh and blood ; only when tins has been 
done must the secondaiy considerations be attended to, which 
concern each particular evolution, for an offence against these 
does far less harm, and extends to a shorter distance than an 
infraction of one of the fundamental principles. 

Each evolution then has its characteristic fault, which 
always repeats itself in a peculiar manner if it is not decidedly 
checked at the veiy first. These characteristic faults and their 
underlying causes must be clearly explained to the zug-leaders 
and flank-guides, so that they may be able to avoid them ; the 
correspon<fing remedy must be pointed out to them, so that these 
faults may be anticipated and not allowed to become, as it were, 
naturalised. It is far more difficult to eradicate bad habits, than 
to acquire that which is ^ood and right* 

By observing these principles and the directions for perform- 
ing the regulation movements, and by following a logical and 
systematic method, anticipating the faults that are sure to occui*, 
we shall with less expenditure of time and energy, and much 
sooner, arrive at the desired end, and this with certainty and 
without dependence on chance and constantly vaiying in- 


' ' ■ ' , 2. Particular Cmuideratiom. 

a. Wheeling by Zugs, either into Cfoluinn, line, or About, 
aa. ^Iseentidl 

The inner flank-guides must stand fast like walls, halt, turn 
on the centre and not pay any attention to their zugs. The 
flank-guides on the wheeling flank must strictly maintain the 
previous pace, neither increasing nor slackening it ; it is they 
whoj on the command Forward ” when the wheel is completed, 
regulate the pace and cause the same rate to be kept after as 
before the wheel. 

The wheeling flanks must always get the souqd or command 
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Twt ” or Gallop in good time ; t.liey nlionlil never have to 
check or Iialt after the wheel, ub that in contrary to the eavahy 
aphit and destroyB the smootli flow of themoveuuMit ; the horscB 
too are beyond meastire fatigued and injured by l>eing fre- 
quently pulled up Biiddenly. After every wheel into line they 
Bhould advancOj even for ever bo Bhort a diBtance, at the trot or 
gallop, to niai'k the movement of attack after the formation of 
lino ; this gives more vigour, life, and neatness to the <MU. It 
is only as a drill or to confirm the men that it is pemiissible to 
wlieei into column once occasionally vdthout the liank trottingv 
so as to test whether the men in wheeling a right angle halt of 
themselves and do not overwheel. 

Great care must be taken that the rear rank does not close 
/ up, but that each man inclines right or left so as to direct his 
I horse upon the second man from his front rank man, so that 
^ there may be no crowding, the next zug may keep its proper 
place, and no man be pushed out of the rank. 

In wheels into column at the halt, the wheeling flank-guide 
must fimt ride straight for^vard, so as first to get into the proper 
pace, and when this is obtained he can wheel If this is not 
done, the pace will be dull and the movement will not look well 

In wheeling into line, when the distances have been lost, the 
; pivot fiank-gmdes must never remedy them by shifting. At all 
I paces their business is to halt and tmm their horses on the 
/ centres, and the zugs must preserve the intervals between files 
i from them. It is much better to have a small gap in the line, 

! w’^hich can be corrected duiing the subsequent advance, than to 
I violate the fundamental piiiiciples of drill. 

The zug-leaders have not to describe the same arc as their 
zugs, or they -will lose their place ; they should tuni shaiq) to the 
hand named, and pass along the front of their zugs. 

After a right-about wheel to retire or advance, the men 
must be strictly enioined not to continue the position of left- 
incline which they nad dming the wheel-about, but as soon as 
it is completed they must use the right leg strongly, so as not to 
press towards the left or wheelhig flank, wliich otherwise is sure 
to happen. All must at once place their horses square to the 
front ; but they had better take the new direction from the pivot, 
rather than from the wheeling flank. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that the new front, the new direction should be taken up as 
soon as possible by each man. 

bb. Characterutic Fcmlts. 

1. The guides on the pivot flanks describe large ai‘cs in 
wheeling into column, hue, or about. 

2. The guides on the wheeling flanks change the pace. 

3. The command p* jPoward”] comes too late, and the men 
overwheeL 

4. The rear rank close up or lide tluough the front rank. 

wheeling into column from the halt, the wheeling 
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flank-guide immediately begins to -wheeb instead of first advanc- 
ing. 

<). The pivot flank-guides, in wheeling into line, try to make 
up for distance that has been lost. 

7. The zug-leaders describe an arc instead of simply turn- 

8. The men do not use the proper (inward) leg after a wheel 
about ; this fault must be combated with great energy, because 
the rapid taking up of the new direction depends on the proper 
and powerful use of the imvard leg. 


&. Change of Direction of Columns on a Movable Pivot. * 
aa* JEssentied Condition. 

Everything depends upon the pivot flank-guide of the lead- 
ing zug; on account of the great depth of each zug, and in order 
to leave the wheeling point free as soon as possible for the next 
zug behind, he must continue to advance while describing an 
arc. When the change of direction is made at the trot, the 
pivot flank-guide must not drop to the walk, but trot short ; he 
must not look towards his zug,Wt should look before him at the 
arc he has to describe, so as to make it in accordance with the 
rules laid down. Looking at the zug, which is always observed 
in inexperienced non-commissioned officers, is of no use whatever, 
but rather it will cause him to ride the same as those he looks at, 
which must not be, and is indeed the very gravest fault. 

The outward flank-guide maintains the original pace, and 
mnst not hunyit; he feels towards the inward flank, towards 
the wheeling point, and keeps the zug towards it ; tins tends to 
good wheeling, both as regards direction and the entiie evolu- 
tion. 

The zug-leader must watch the outward flank, so as to give 
the command ‘‘Foricard^’ at the right time, the moment 
before the flank has completed the wheel, whereupon the inwurd 
flank-guide resumes the original pace ; a zug must never be 
allowed to over-wheel. 

The leader of a rear zug of a squadron should give the 
caution “ Wheel ” directly the leader of the next in advance gives 
the command ‘‘ Marchy’* but he mnst continue to march straight 
forward at the same rate of pace, so as not to induce his zug to 
wheel prematurely; he must he most careful that the inward 
flank strictly maintains the pace without the slightest check, 
until he gives the executive command Marche This cOimnancl 
must be given when the inwm'd flank-guide is five or six paces 
from the wheeling point, and on receiving it he must trot short 
{i,e.y move at a slower rate of the same pace at which he was 
moving), and thus during the wheel he will approach close to 
the zug in front; looking before him and not at his zug, he 


* In wlioeling on the move, Wheel is given as a caution, and the change o£ 

direction is not commenced until the executive word Match** is given. — Tn. 
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describes his ax’c in a forw^ard direction, Tintil the coniiuaud 
“Forirard” is given. On this command, if ho has described a 
coiTcct arc and has been closely following the preceding zng 
during the gi-cater pait of the wheel, he will find that he has the 
correct distance for wheeling into line. 

The outw'ard flank-guide feels during the wheel towards the 
inward flank, and by properly rounding the arc he describes, 
keeps the zug together. In order to preserve the original pace, 
he must take as a guide the 3rd or 4th file from the outward 
flank of the preceding zug. He must not attempt to cover 
tile outer flank-guide of the preceding zug, as is often done, for 
then ho vdll describe too large an arc ; he will lose ground, that 
is, distance, and consequently will vaiy the pace, which does 
most harm. The remaining zugs follow in the same mamier. 

Wheu a column changes direction according to these prin- 
ciples, the rear zugs will experience no check before amving at 
the wheeling-poiut, and will not have to fly outwards, which is 
the most dangerous fault in this evolution ; for m wheeling the 
arc must be described in accordance with the inward flank, so as to 
take the shortest route and to keep an ev^jyace throughout the column ; 
tins pace must neither be slackened just before the wheel, nor 
increased after it, things that result from one and the same 
ca,use. 

The criterion of good wheeling in column is, that when 20 
or 40, or more zugs wheel one after another on a movable 
pivot, the pace of the head and rear of the column, and the 
proper distress for wheeling into line are maintained ; by fol- 
lowing the true principle and system, this can easily be 
attained. 

Next, it is of great importance that, after completing the 
change of direction (which should bo practised to the extent of 
both a right angle and half a right angle), the leading zug should 
march straight A fault in this respect ^ways makes itself felt, 
as in aS wv«ihy movements, in the next or following evolution, 
and, owing to coUimons, not seldom costs limb or life of man or 
horse. 

We recapitulate the fundamental principles for this important 
and constantly occurring evolution. 

1. The zugs must not wheel before the zug-leader’s word 
March” The caution ‘'Wheelfl and the command March” 

must be well separated, so as to ensure calm, certainty, and 
steadiness. 

2. The zug-leader must not mislead his zug into wheeling 
bdfcne tile proper tfrnei, ly himself beginning to whed before he 
has liiven me command ^ March.” 

3. The zug-leader must give the command March” (to 
wheel) when the zug Is five or six paces from the wheeling-point, 

• so that the pivot flank-gtude may be able to describe the proper 
arc. In order to prevent over-wheeling, the command “F<w- 
vflrd” must not be given too latej it should be given the moment 
wheel is completed. 
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4:. The pivot flank-gtiide must by riding freely forward, 
‘describe an arc so large, that the wheeling-point may be left 
quite free for the following zug ; if at the trot, he will trot short 
The next zug should not be forced outwards, owing to want of 
room, as commonly happens, in consequence of which in changing 
direction to the left, all the horses usually incline to the right, 
and vice versa. The arc must be described, in changing direc- 
tion to the left, by the pivot flank-guide wheeling to the left, liis 
horse placed to the left, and the left leg well on; shnilarly to the 
right. The next zug must with its pivot flank come close up to 
the preceding zug ; and if the wheel has been properly made, both 
covering and distance will be correct when the word ^^ ForwarcV^ 
is given, on wMch signal the original pace is resmned. 

5. During the wheel the outward flank-guide must rigidly 
preserve the original pace, a fundamental principle in all wheels, 
keep the zug closed to the pivot flank, and direct ins horse on 
the third or fourth file from the outward flank of the preceding 
zug, so as to describe an arc as small as possible. 

6. The pivot flank-guide must look to the front during the 
wheel, and not towards his zug ; the latter would cause him to 
neglect his particular duty, and make him fly outwards, -which is 
precisely the worst fault he could commit, and must be carefully 
avoided. Neither must he tiy too soon to cover the inward 
flank-guide of the preceding zu^; the wheel must .fii'st have 
been completed, and ^^ForwarcF given. 

Let us not deceive ourselves about this ; it is of the greatest 
•consequence to practise this movement after the method pointed 
-out, because it alone will counteract the bad habits that we have 
contracted. It is only by thorough and systematic practice, and 
persevering in the principles laid do-wn, by alternately placing 
ourselves near the pivot and on the wheeling flank, that we sbaU 
succeed in obtaining steadiness and certainty in the flank-guides, 
on wliich all depends. Next, it is not sufficient to practise 
merely changing direction to the right and left on a movable 
pivot, but squadrons must be exercised in the four ways of 
trotting into an alignment, so as to instruct and confirm the 
flank-guides in these movements; thus, a column of zugs that 
has advanced from the right must wheel its head to the left and 
to the right to form line, and a column that has marched off left 
in. front must wheel to the right and to the left. This must be 
the first exercise in which the squadron-leader will conefem his 
.squadron ; if it be correctly done, much have been accom- 
plished. After every change of direction the column should 
wheel into line to the front, and the flank should always get the 
signal Trot ” in time, so that the whole column may remain in 
movement, and the wheeling flanks may get a settled pace ; the 
trot in line will then become perfectly easy. Changing directiQn 
on a movable pivot and marches in line must be considered as 
the fandamentai movements; they must have hecome certain 
and steady before anything else is attempted, because iheir cor- 
rect performance has the greatest influence on all other evolu- 
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tions, Throiigli practising them the squadron will have become 
certain, both in pace and direction, will have become thoroughly 
acquainted Avith the four perpendicnlar and the four diagonal 
directions of the diill groniid, and vnW thus most easily under- 
stand what they have to do at drill. 

bb. Chametenstic Faults. 

1. The zngdeaderis word March,'' in wheeling, is given too 
late. 

2. The pivot flank-gnides look inwards towards their zugs, 
instead of straight foiward. 

3. They conseqiiently describe too >small an arc during wheels 
on a movable pivot, and the curve made is earned too much 
towards the wheeling flank. 

4. The pivot flank-guides, during such wlieels, liave an aver- 
sion to ride right on to the rear of the zug in front, which checks 
the next following zug, and compels it to incline outwards. 

5. The outward flank-guides try to fly out as far as possiblo, 
and so describe an enomotis arc, so as to cover as quickly as 
they can the corresponding flank-guide of the zug in front. 

€. Movements in Line. 
aa. Esseiitial Condition. 

The essential point in marclnng in line is to keep it perfectly 
parallel with the original alignment, neither inclining to the right 
in marching to the front, nor inclining to the left when retiring. 
This grave but common fault, on account of which the left flank 
wavers to and fro, sometimes gets in advance, sometimes in 
rear, closes to the right, or receives a sxidden sliock from the 
right, and does not keep exactly the same pace as the right 
flank ; all this resiilts from the reprehensible practice of the 3rd 
and 4th zixg-leaders, who dress by the ej-e on the 1st and 2nd 
sxig-leaders. All zug-leaders must look to the front and keep the 
same pace. The 2na zug-leader should occasionally assist his 
perception of pace by occasionally glancing to the left, and the 
3rd zxxg-leader shoxxld now and then look to the x%ht, as a sort 
of check upon his idea of pace ; there will then be no vacillation, 
and both flanks will always ride at the same cqxxal pace. The 
criterion, the toixchstone, for marches in hue, is that the right 
and left flanks move at a peifectly equal rate, without the line 
being broken, however extended it may be. 

The very same fundamental piinciples apply to alignment on 
the move as to dressing at the hall It all depends on the zug- 
leaders, on regular pace, easy and light' feding, and not on 
dressing by the eye right or left. Just as on foot, where eveiy- 
thing depends on equal pace and hght feeling ; bxit there is this 
difference, that as the rates of the paces on horseback can bo 
much vaiied, the principle of regular ]^ace must be more strongly 
insisted upon than on foot, and dressing by tbe eye must have 
less p4y. When in movement, each man looks straight to the 
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front, follows Ms ziig-leacler at exactly two paces distance, takes 
care to maintain a steady equal pace, to winch he must have 
become habituated by the riding-school and individual riding, 
glancing only occasionally right and left, so as to assist liis feel- 
ing and help him in judging his pace. If he looks too often or 
exclusively one way, he will involuntarily press to that hand, 
which is most detrimental. As at the halt, the placing of the 
horses square to the front is of the greatest importance, so is 
riding straight when mounted ; and this is only to be attained 
by looking straight to the front, taking the alignment from the 
front, from the zug-leaders. The command ‘^Eyes right or 
Eyes left ” simply means that the feeling is to be taken from the 
hand named, pressure from that hand is to be yielded to ; it 
does not mean that the men are to take the alignment from that 
hand. It follows from this that the squadron-leader should never 
ride on a flank and from that position regulate and coirect the 
alignment, but he must do this from the front, from the centre of 
his squadron, as has been previously insisted on, so that the men 
may have no inducement to dress by the eye. 

For the alignment of cavalry there are only these funda- 
mental principles : — 

1. The alignment must always be taken from the zug- 

leaders, both when halted and on the move. 

2. The exact rates of pace must be maintained. 

3. The horses must stand square to the front at the halt ; 

men must ride and look straight to the front when on 
the move. 

4. A light feeling must be preserved, and if ever it should be 

lost it must be regained very gradually ; all faults . in 
general must be corrected very gradually. 

As the march in line is the very life of cavalrj’^, since it only 
takes this formation for the attack, the strict observance of the 
principles on which its proper execution depends is of the highest 
importance ; for only by carrying them out will it be possible to 
move long lines and tlnow them on the enemy at the greatest 
pace, without wavering, but with calm, good order, and cer- 
tainty. For this the following conditions are necessary: — The 
direction must be taken up simultaneously, as quickly and 
surely as possible, by all the units of the line. On actual service 
it will very frequently be necessary to change direction, either 
on account of the movements of the enemy, on accoimt of the 
configuration of the ground, to carry out one^s own aims, or for 
tactical considerations, so as to outflank the enemy ; it is there- 
fore necessary that every endeavour should be made to accustom 
cavalry to take new directions as promptly as possible, other- 
wise notinhg but the greatest disorder will be the result. This 
can only be attained by very frequent practice on foot and ox 
horseback, -with strict observance of the preceding principles, 
which must be carried out in their entirety; working on the 
diagonal, forming oblique fronts, wheeling zugs half-right and 
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half left, paasingc from OHO diagonal to another, miivst he ineei^- 
f:5antly practiBCtl Those cxerciBeB nmst he coinnumeecl hv 
sqiiatls and zug’S on foot, so as to he properly prepared to c‘arry 
them out mounted. Fomiations to perpendicnilar fronts iiiiiwt 
only he made occasionally, and obliqne fronts shonhl nsnally l)e 
formed. The men must he most carefully accustomed to givci 
Wcay to all pressure from the directing flaiik,* and the directing 
flank should not have to give way, as so often happens, to the 
pressure of the squadron, in order to avoid crowding in the 
.ranks. To this end it is a good plan for the directing flank, for 
instance the right flank-guide, to bear a little to the left some- 
times, so as to accustom the men to give way gradually to pres- 
sure from this point; similarly after wheeling about hy zngs 
inversiou ’’), the left flank-guide of the first zug should some- 
times he allowed to hear to the right, so that the men may yield 
to the pressure, and not l)e pushed aside mechanically, may ridi* 
as independent individuals, and apply the proper leg, so as to 
keep away from the directing flank. ' The directing flank-guide 
must under no circumstances yield to prc‘Bsure. 


hh» Characteristic Faults^ 

1. The squadron-leader, in order to regulate the alignment,, 
places liimself on a flank instead of being in front of the centre, 
which gets the men into the habit of dressing by the eye, and 
causes variation of pace and direction. 

2. The 3rd and 4th zug-leaders have a tendency to chess on 
the 1st and 2nd, which strengthens the bad habit of alignment 
by the eye, and directly produces variation of pace and loss of 
direction. 

3. Tlic men especially do not look to the front and follow 
their zug-leader at two paces clistaneo. 

4. There is a tendency to wheel towards the right in ad- 
vanchig, to the left in retiring faftcr the wheel about of zu^), 
in consequence of which on halting after the movement another 
front is formed, and the new and original alignments are not 
parallel 

5. The 4th zug gets in advance or rear of the alignment, 
hunies or cheeks, fluctuates and opens out, wavering right and 
left ; in the 1st zug the men are too close. 

6. In advancing, the right flank-g^iide is forced away to the 
right, and vice versit in retiring. 


* Tlieso directions were issued before the introduction of the Eegulutionn o! 
1873, according to which the direction when in lino is taken from the cent roj but 
they are still applicable, as the faults alluded to characterise and often recur oveu 
now that the direction and feeling are taken from the cenirc. [The following in- 
atmetions for Stink -guides arc equally applicable to our centres of squadrons.’*— 
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3. The ziigs wheel half-iiglit or leftj instead of inclining^ 
which generally results that 

4 The flank towards which the incline is made inclines too 
shaip, and gains more gi'ound sideways than it does to the 
front 

e. Forming Line from Column of Zngs. 
oa* Essential Condition. 

All formations of line should be made so that not a moment 
may be lost, and line may be formed as rapidly as possible. In 
forming line to the front* Eventail--Aufhiar$€h^^)j by the in- 
cline of rear zngs, the zngs must not incline too shaiply, as hy 
so doing they lose both ground and time. They should incUne 
and advance e<mally. 

In fomiing line (squadron) to the front on the left, the left 
flank-guides of the 3rd and 4th zugs shoiild regulate their posi- 
tion by tlio coiTesponding guide of the preceding zug, until the 
latter receives the word Fo^^ward ’’ to move into line ; the next 
following zug then gradually uncovers and gains giDund to the 
flank wlnle advancing, and should only have to advance the 
breadth of a zug to come up into line. 

Similarly in forming line to the front on the right [the 4th 
zug being at the head of the column], the right flank-guide of 
the 2nd and 1st zugs must maintain their place with regard to 
the corresponding guide of the 3rd zug, until the latter receives 
Forward and changes its direction to the front ; only then 
may they outflank it. The right flank-guide of the 1st zug 
maintains his position with regard to the corresponding guide of 
the 2nd zug, until the latter receives Forward^ In this manner 
all the zugs -will come into line by a similar incline, l>y the 
shortest road, and as quickly as possible : thus each zug lias only 
to advance directly for a dishince equal to the breadth of a zug, 
there is no confused jostling of the zugs, and no zug is seen to 
incline too sharp at first and so to have to march stiuight to tlie 
front, which so often happens in tins movement in regimental 
manoeuvres. 

When forming on the move at the trot the rear zugs must 
tide rather in advance of the leading zug, especially at the 
gallop, and allow themselves to be caught up by those already 
formed, as dropping too soon into a slower pace causes loss of 
time and space, and the trailing of zugs one after the other is 
to be avoided. The zugs that liavo to ibnn to the front must 
keep rather away from the zug which forms the base and marches 
straight forward^ as iii riding beyond the front the zugs are apt 
to wheel and to crowd towards the directing flank. 

- Zugs must not form line to the front by the half wheel, but 
by the incline, so as to come into line parallel with the leading 
zag. 


f Called a moTement/* aa tbe formation from column to the front reeem- 
hlei the openujg fan. — ^Ta. 
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If tlie zugs are to form line at the halt, the zng-loaders, on 
arriving in line with the rear rank of zugs already halted on the 
alignment, must give the command, “ but on no account 

sooner ; the leader halts with his zug, so that all may stand fest ; 
he then, after a momentaiy halt, moves up into the alignment to 
take up the <h*essing, and having done this gives J^^es right 
(or left% Dress,'" when the zug dresses up to him at two paces 
distance. These commands should not be given merely pro 
formd ; they are given in order to be strictly canied out. 

The formation of line at the gallop must be made at a more 
rapid pace than is ordinarily employed, and therefore the zugs 
must not on any account bear too much to the flank, so that the 
foimation of the line may not be delayed, and the zugs may not 
have to ride too far direct to the front. This fault results from 
the outward flank-guides trying too quickly to clear the preced- 
ing zug, from fear of not having room to advance, instead of 
maintaining their position with regard to the preceding zug and 
not relinquishing it until it receives the word ‘‘ Forward,^' 

In order to obviate all misunderstanding, it is advisable that 
even with single squadrons, not acting in regiment, the rule for 
field movements should be adopted, viz., that on the command 
Form Line of Squadron Columns^' the advance of zugs shall 
always be made from the right of the squadron, and on the 
command “ Line to the Front," lin^ shall always be fonned on 
the left, without any consideration whether this will inveri the 
squadron. 

hh* Charactenstic FomMs* 

^ 1. The outward flank-guides do not maintain the position of 
their zug long enough, Le., until the word “ is given 

to the preceding zug. 

2. The zugs uncover each other so much, that those in rear 
go far too sharply to the flank before going forward into line, 
and thus go over a great deal of ground. 

3. The zugs as they come up into line crowd towards the 
inner flank and press against the bodies already on the align- 
ment, instead of keeping away, thus easily causing a change of 
direction, 

4. Zugs fomx to the front by the half-wheel instead of the 
incline. 

5. The pace is generally too slow in forming line at the 


/. Formation of Half-column from Line by the Half-wheel of 

Zugs. 

It is necessary to ground and frequently exercise the squadron 
in half-column, as it is indispensable in manoeuvring ; it has the 
important effect of deceiving the enemy and enabling us to gain 
his flank. The squadron, however, must be very safe in this 
formation, especially vrhen acting in large masses, otherwise it 
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•will easih" fall into disorder ; and we know that in large bodies 
the mistakes propagate themselves to an enormons extent. 

Sepmdrons must therefore bo tlioronghly instructed in these 
fonnations; the inner flank-guides, on whom tine mo^'cments 
principally depend, must be perfectly acquainted with tboh 
duties, BO that these evolutions may be performed as coiTcctl}^ 
and safely in brigade as in squadron, writhout any fear of dis- 
order through the being jammed together. To this end 
these evolutions must oe practised in a systematic maimer, first 
at the walk and afterwards at tlie rfot, and always, at the com- 
mencement of the instniction, on perpendicular lines of the drill 
gi'ound ; thus -will their most important object be attained, that of 
gaining the enemy’s flank wliile advancing. In order to superin- 
tend the iftovemeiit to the gTeatost advantage, tlie squadron- 
leader would do best to place himself on the outer flank of his 
squadron. Fig. 4, Plate L 

Easential Condition. 

In wdioeling ztigs half-iigbt from line, tliey must be wlieeled 
exactly half the amount meoessaiy to bring them into column, 
thus taking a diagonal direction. The command “ ForivitrJC 
or the sound Trot” ot GallojC' must therefore follow in good 
time, so that the zugs may not overwheeL The left flank-^des 
must maintain the premer distance from tlie left flank-guide of 
the preceding zugs. The same applies to the wheel by zugs 
half-left; the light flank-guides of zugs must maintain the 

K er distance for wheeling into line from tlie right flank-guide 
e preceding zug, and keep well to the right and well up to 
the preceding zugv on no account dropping back, as is generally 
the case, since this causes disloca tion of the half-column, especially 
when working in regiment, and puKluces the greatest con- 
fusion. 

hb. CMractenstic Fault% 

1* 'Too .much ground is gained to the flank as compared with 

that gained to the front. 

2. The rear zugs do not keep their flanks up to a line 
parallel to the original alignment, and tins does the gi'eatest hann ; 
much more rarely do they get over tliis line, and this usually 
occurs only 'when the zngs have overwheeled, wliich is to bo 
avoided. 

3. The inner flank-guides hang back, each one in rear exagge- 
rating the mistake of the guide in front, which results in a 
totally different front being presented on wheeling into line. 

4* The zirg on ifee flank towards which the wheel is made, 
which gives the direction, over-wheels, in consequence of which 
the others fly out towards the proper front. 

g. Pormation of Line from Half-column. 

The principles applicable to this arc the same as laid down 
fli) for the formation of lino from column of zugs. The fault 
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there pointed out, that of the rear zu^ gaining too much ground 
to a flank, is felt much more in forming line to the front from 
half-column, when the zugs nearly always ’go too far to a flank 
and afteiwards have to crowd to the other side. Fig. 5, PL IL 

h. P oiming Zug-column from Half-colrmm by Coveiing. 

The rear zugs must not incline too much to right or left, but 
should rather prefer to advance. For the rest the instruetions 
given (p. 63) for advancing in column of zugs equally apply to 
this, regard being had to the differences in the movements. Fig. 
21, Plate III. 
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2, TIic fiaiik-gHicle iiicliaes too eharply, iostonul of equally 
Oilvaiieiiig. 

A partial \YheeI to the right or left is made, iuRteacl of 
.rimply iaeliiiing, 

i Wheels ' ill liiae- 
Condition^ 

The same principles apply to the %vheel of the squadron in 
movement, as to the change of direction of a cohimn of zngs on 
ii movable pivot^ except that tlie pivot fianfc-giiide circles freely 
at the walk instead of trotting or cantering short. 

The leader of the zng on the wheeling flank must not him- 
self maintain exactly the mmo pace as before, as there is half a 
zug beyond him (to the outward flank) which has to wheel at 
the previous pace ; if the outward zng4eader, therefore, were to 
keep the same puce, he would either ran away from his rag or 
canse it tc^ rash ; he mnst therefore ride slightly slower. 

The leader of the rag on the inward (pivot) flank nmst ac- 
company it carefully, desexibing an axx*, so that Ms pivot flank- 
guide, who is half a rag’s bixadth from him, may describe liis 
arc properly wMe advancing. If the officer did not do so the 
]>ivot flank-guide would get in advance, and the xug would 
form an arc round the leader, which ought not to occm ; thiis, 
however, is a very common fault 

In the wheel of a i^uadron on the move, it is of the utmost 
importance that the inward flank-guide, as in the Avheel of isiigs, 
should desexibe a good arc while at tlie same time freely advanc- 
ing, should look straight before him, should place his horse to 
the light in a wheel to the light, and to the left in a wheel to 
the left The more he moves on with the wheel, the btdter will 
it he ; only in the wheel on a fixed pivot must he stand fast. 

The mxide on the wheeling flank, on the command 
(to wheel), shah conrinuo to march straight forward for one or 
two hoi*ses’ lengths before he begins to wheel, as in this way only 
(tail the wheel be done properly. He must maintain the oiiginal 
pace, without increasing it, and without looking inwards to%vards 
the squadron. 

The leader must give the command “ ForwanV at least a 
horse’s len^h before the flank lias completed tlie degree of 
wheel required. 

hh. ChamctenHtic Faults* 

1. The leader of the outward rag rides too fast, that of the 
inward one too ‘slowly. 

2. In -wheels on tiie move the inward flank-guide, who forms 
the pivot, keeps liis own ground, instead of moving freely at the 
walk wlxile desexibing an arc in a forward direction. 

^ 3. The inward flank-guide looks towards his rank, thus 

in that direction, with his horse inclined in the right 
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in wheeling to the left, and with his horse inclined towards the 
left in wheeling to the right, 

4* The ontward flank-giiide increases the pace. 


m, Sqnadi'on Drill {Eshadronschule). 
aa. Essential Condition^ 

Before every wheel by threes at the walk, the squadron must 
always halt ; and this is still more requisite when the squadron 
is at the trot or gallop before wheeling. This is necessaiy in 
order to peifoim the wheel steadily and with exactitude, as thus 
only can distances be preserved between threes. After com- 
pleting the wheel, all must stand fast ; in threes right the Nos. 1, 
and in threes left the Nos. 3 must not advance after wheeling, as 
is generally the case. 

Squadron drill must be peifomed with exactness and pre- 
cision ; each section must keep together and one ought not to 
see the men wandering about looking for their places. 

In diminishing to half-sections care must be taken that Nos. 
1 and 3 of the front rank move off in good time (according as the 
column is right or left in front), otherwise the squadron wffl be 
disunited and the rear bodies have to ride much faster than the 
head of the column ; this is a serious fault, as the first principle 
of our arm, uniformity of pace^ is thus infringed. 

In passing from half-sections to threes, and in wheeling threes 
right or left, each body must be most careful to keep its distance 
from the preceding one, and should only close up to it w’^hen it 
moves at the walk or halts, in doing which the pace will be in- 
creased. The movement of the last body must be at once followed 
by the sound Trotf and similarly in zugs. The squadron-leaders 
must be quick with this, and here again the maxim not too late” 
is to be borne in mind. We must begin with small things, so as 
to be able to act in the same way when working on a larger 
scale. Nothing in this respect is so insignificant that it can be 
neglected. 

When in these long columns one sees better when the rear 
moves off too late ; the rear must never wait till the head of the 
column moves off, as that causes rushing, checking, and varia- 
tions of pace, which, under all circumstances, must be the same 
in rear as in front, and alwnays uniform. , _ ' ' , , , 

In wheeling on a movable pivdi^ the leading body must 
advance freely w^hile changing direction, so as to leave the 
wheeling point free for the next body ; otherwise the rear bodies, 
having no room, can get it only by swerving outwards. 

^ Squadron-leaders must give their commands from near the 
middle of their squadrons, where they can be heard by all. 
Commands and trumpet sounds should always be delivered wHle 
turning towards the rear, so as to ensure its moving off. There 
is nothing more unsoldierlike than for the rear to lose distance 
and then rush up. 
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hb. Characteruttc Faults, 

L Tlie pace is cliinmisliecl in mo\n[ng off by tlirees and half- 
sections; it should be no slower than in zxigs or line, but must 
always be the same. 

2. The signal is obeyed too late, especially by the rear, which 
always waits for the head of the column to move off. 

3. One sees alternate rushing and checking, and yariations 
of pace. 

4. In breaking into half-sections, the Nos.^ 1 and 3 of the 
front rank move too late, in consequence of which — 

5. The column is disunited, and the rear bodies have to in- 
crease their pace. 

6. Distance is lost between contiguous bodies in passing 
from half-sections to threes, and in going threes right or left; 
several bodies form at the same time. 

7. There is bad wheeling on a movable pivot, bodies in- 
clining outwards instead of describing the arc of a circle. 

8. The horses of the number's which ought to turn on their 
owir .groimd rein back, which cannot be tolerated. These men 
Aouid turn on the centre, and must do this by the leg without 
allowing their horses to rein back, otherwise the wheel will be 
badly done and the next body 'will be put out. 

7 u Parade March by Zugs.* 
aa. Essential Condition^ 

The march past at the walk, wliich should never be prac- 
tised at the beginning, but only at the completion of chill, is, as 
regards the bearing and position of man and horse, only a result 
arid proof of the good training of both, and also of good indi- 
vidual riding : in this respect only is it of any value. 

. ^ « # * , * *• , ^ 

The alignment must not be regulated by eye, for then, owing 
to. the anxiety of the men, it will never be correct, anti checks, 
collisions, and rush^ to the front cannot be avoided; it must 
rather be kept by uniform pace and light feeling. In the march 
past aU turn the head towards the inspecting officer, and look 
frankly at him. Sudden checking because the next man hangs 
back, or rushing up because the next man pushes in advance, 
are equally to be avoided; the faults of others are not to bo 
imitated. Calm, freedom of pace, and alignment will be much 
facilitated by the men riding at slightly wider intervals and 
taking lifter feeling. The rear rank must dress simply by 
kee^^g one pace distance from the front rank, and not by eye. 
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2. The coiTect distance between zugs is not kept. 

* Portions of this section have been omitted as not applicable to onr drill.— -T b, 



3* SqtiadronJeaders marcli tao close ia|> to the preceding 
squadron, 

4. The pace (walk) is unequal, jerky, and not free enough* 

5. Alignment is kept by the eye, in consequence of wHch 
there result loss of cadence, continual checking, crushing and 
rushing, and hanging back of the outward flank* 

3. Concluding Remarks, 

In the preceding pages I have laid down the principles and 
system according to which the various evolutions should be per- 
formed, and the directions and instructions for the different move- 
ments of the squadron, and have done so because I am convinced 
that although there is no lack of good will, still much is not 
understood ; opinions are veiy unsettled, and the coiTOct method 
is wanting. Now as everything depends on this method, and it 
is only a fixed system that can produce satisfactory results, I 
have therefore detailed these fundamental principles for the 
benefit of the service generally, and as an assistance to indi- 
vidual officers. These principles should be preserved and watched 
over. It is not sufficient to read tlu'ough such instructions once, 
that will do no good; squadron-leaders should make extracts 
from them for themselves, and carry them out in daily practice. 

Many will perhaps be deterred by the method which prevails 
throughout these instructions, and it may appear to them to be 
pedantic; but argument on this subject is out of the questiou. 
Provided the method does not stifle the spirit, it can do no harm. 
At the least it will form conscientious, skiliul workmen (I hope the 
use of this ,e 2 ^ression will be pardoned and not misunderstood, 
for in a certain sense we are all workmen and especially when 
in the lower ranks), and it is these workmen, and not only the 
men of genius, who win battles. Genius no doubt is required in 
the field, but elsewhere than in the squadron that is engaged ; 
and even where genius is required, it cannot do without method, 
for true method is the father of order, and this is the foundation 
of the whole military organisation, and especially so with regard 
to the movements of our arm, which, on account of its mobile 
character, can less than any other do without method. These 
remarks address themselves to those who are apprehensive lest 
the spirit ^ould be choked in the stiff forms I have prescribed ; 
there is, however, a great deal more of the spiritual dement in 
these foims than they think. 

d. Fxjndaimental Principles for the Attack, M:elSe, and 

Bally. 

The real sphere of action for cavalry, its decisive influence 
on the enemy, in short, the very life and soul of our arm, is the 
charge. This is the culminating point of all instruction, and 
may truly be looked upon as the touchstone and gauge of our 
work. In it the greatest calm, certainty, cohesion, and order 
must be united with the greatest vehemence and rapidity*. The 
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men must strictly adhere to the pace soiuidecl, ancHhe horses 
innst not ho allowed to cause any opening- out of the ranks 
tlu-ongh swerving, galloping when the rest are trotting, oi 

cliaiiirinsS' Icscs wii6ii o.t tbc gallop. ^ , 

The attack can only reach perfection at its euhmnating point, 
the actual charge, when the squadron is able to niamtain a lonp 
racing gallop wth order, calm, and certainty, without rushing 
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the front, maldng for the flanks of the squadron or of the 
enemy. 

In the cavalry of Frederic the Great the squadron-leader 
was authorised to sabre any 4claireur met riding at random 
across the front; a proof how indispensably necessary it was 
considered, that in the attack no disorder should be produced in 
the ranks. 

The King, moreover, says in one of his Instructions, ‘Hen 
men on the flanks and rear (of the enemy) do more than one 
hundred riding in front.” 

4. The attack must be made as frequently as possible in 
inverted order to accustom the men to this, so 4hat they shall 
not feel strange in this formation, but rather consider it a second 
nature. No squadron-leader ought to hesitate to form in in- 
verted order when the enemy appears in a direction requiring it 

5. During the attack, when at the trot or gallop, the j 
squadron must continually manoeuvre and change Section as ! 
often as possible, as weU to gain the enemy’s flanks and sur- ■ 
round him, as to oppose his movements with activity and success. 
No attack should be consummated in the same direction as it 
was commenced in. The tactical conditions of the present day 
make this an absolute necessity, and squadrons cannot be suflS.- \ 
ciently mobile. 

It must therefore be a principle during the attack at the trot . 
and gallop, to keep changing front, wheeling to the right, left, | 
half-right, half-left, or wheel by zugs half-right or left from hue, ■ 
again wheeling into line or forming column by the rear zugs ? 
covering, and then wheeling into line so as to attack in an I 
oblique direction. An attack direct to the front must be an I 
exceptional thing; to advance and at the same time gain ground | 
to a flank must be the rule, and one that cannot be too rigor- 1 
ously observed. 

6. It is of the highest importance to regulate the attack pro- 
perly. The horses must reach the adversary in good vdiid and 
with their full powers, so as to be able to pursue a flpng enemy 
or to resist any intact body immediately after the former has 
been charged. It must therefore be a fixed principle not to 
assume the increased pace until we are certain that the enemy 
cannot be reached at a slower pace, or when we have approached 
him so closely as to be able to run him down by the shock of a 
charge, or when, in the attack on infantry, we have entered the 
sphere of most effective fire. 

For peace manoeuvres, we may take as the rule to begin the 
attack at the walk, then pass to the trot, which must be con- 
tinued for about 1,000 paces, and then commence the gallop ; 
the last must be kept up for 600 paces, or, in the attack on in- 
fantry, for 800 paces; the charge, on the command March L 
March ! ” wiU be of 120 to 150 paces duration. 

The time required for the attack would accordingly be as 
follows : — 
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• • 1,000 pates at' fhe trot = 3 imus. 20 sees. 

600 „ • gallop = 1 „ 12 „ 

150 „ charge = 0 „ 9 „ 

Total.. 1,750 = 4 „ 41 „ 

Agamst mfantry we require — 

800 paices at the trot =2 „ 40 „ 

800 ' ■■ gallop „ 36 „ 

150 . . , „ , charge = 0 „ 9 „ 

Total.. i;750 \ '■ 4 „ 25 „ 

This will he the’Honnal attack at the present time in which 

the trot takes the chief place. Of oora'se some rariation in these 
figures would be caused by accidents of the gromid and other 
cheumstances. ' ^ 

It is good practice for the superior officer to make the 
squadron charge Mm, the centre of the squadron being directed 
straight on him. If he changes his position frequently during 
tho'attack, the latter must be conducted with entire reference to 
the moving object, and ' the correct direction must be taken by 
means of change of front, so that the actual charge may follow 
at the right time and place. 

7. With the view'of ^ gmdually inereasing the powers of the 
hoiSes= and getting Ihem Kttle by little in good wind, it is r-eq^a- 
siteto acerrstom ■ them to pacing over long stretches of grorurdi 
in column or line, at the trot or gaUop, varied by occasional 
wheels and evolutions, 

Frederic the Great wished that his cavahy, after passing over 
2,000 paces at full gallop, should be able to keep up tire charge 
for 200 paces, and he had this done at his special reviews. 

Very gradual progress is reqrrMte for this end, sd that the 
hdttes maynoEt fofie' nondition. The best way is to pass ©vet 
Idng ©tretenes of gtdttod witMn the limits of the’ drill-ground at 
the trot and gallop; followed by a wheel into line, and to con- 
fcnd'at ewe t#tib,eBe paces, wheeling, &c. ; this is a veiy simpie 
way* of gaugingthe progwss gra'duaiiy made. 

'For acquiring fhe abifity to maintain the extended gallop, as 
cannot too foeqtienSybe repeated, 'too inrroh attention and in- 
telligence canndt be excised ; it is simply the result of coUeef- 
ing and srrppKng the hor-ses, of the collected gallop with the 
hi^d ia its p*^er‘ iposition and the hiadharid sappledi ’ If iMs 
hilS’ nit 'hoqtared, the -exteSttded'>gafio]tf *‘'K® 

withorit' eoh^dn'j the horses 
Win hot '^tffibsSum, fthd'Bome'of'theia will run away, 

Hhrihgj'tfeS^^l^pdJiSitory drills^tt is advisable to practise the 
wheel in line at ftw'gfflop, So aS to have both men and horses 
thoroughly in hand; &enwhea ffl are calm and the line 
moving with regularity, the conunarrd “March! March!” will 
be given j this must be done in a loud tone and with energy. 





8. As tlie charge is the vital element of onr arm, the touchi- 
stone for the whole instmction, to which too much impoifance 
cannot be attached, we ought not to avoid it or exhibit it merely 
at inspections, on the ground that we wish to keep the horses 
quiet ; it must, on the conti*aiy, be practised with the greatest 
care and thoroughness. Thus only can the charge be perfected. 

I distinctly oppose the view, so often expressed, that charges are 
always best when they have not been previously practised ; such 
attacks always fail. 

With young soldiers, the best way to re-establish calm and 
steadiness after a charge, is immediately afterwards to attack at 
the gallop only, just as, dming individual instruction, the charge 
is succeeded by the trot or gallop. 

If we had old soldiers all these precautions would not be 
necessary ; but with om* young soldiers everything should tend 
to tliis, that while working with the greatest speed they must 
have their liorses thoroughly in hand. 

In order to attain this it is adwsable to practise the charge 
daily in different directions ; if it is done every day in the same 
direction the horses get to Imow the place where the gallop and 
charge begin, and become more unsteady each time. 

For the latter reason, too, in order to have men and horses in 
hand, it is also good not to complete the attack by charging, but 
only to proceed as far as the gallop, changing front at this pace, 
and then diminishing it to the trot. 

And in general the charge should never be executed either 
in zugs, by ranks, or with the whole squadron, until the leader 
'is convinced that every horse can keep up a prolonged racing- 
gallop calmly, peifectly straight, and without changing legs. 
This must be strictly adhered to or the homes will be made wild, 
unsteady, and violent, especially if they have been badly bent 
and otherwise not well trained. 

9. The sw’'arm-attack^ need but seldom be practised as it is 
not difficult to execute, and it is very prejudicial to the charge 
with close files, the very ground of om‘ efficiency and the ulti- 
mate aim of all instruction. 

It is only of value on account of the exercise in rallying 
which follows it, but this can equally be practised by supposing 
a mfel6e after a charge at close files, so that the s^varm-attack 
becomes unnecessary for this pui'pose^; moreover the rally after a 
swarm-attack, on the signal is very ea^. Still, it should 

sometimes be practised, follovrod by a retreat so as to 

induce the enemy to pursue in loose order; here everything 
depends upon the tuiconditional response of the men, the niinble- 
ness of the horses, and the most rapid formation of ranks on the 
signal ‘^Frontr 

At the signal AppelV^ or Betmite'^ during the advance, 
the men turn left-about independently and retire in loose order 
at the full gallop ; on the subsequent signal Front^^ each man 


* Corresponding some'wliat witli our advance by extended files. — T e, 
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promptly trims left-aboiitto the front, the -whole closing togethei’, 
and an attack in line follows. This mode of proceeding was 
frequently used by the Pmssian cavahy in 1806, 1814, and 1866 
to the great discomfiture of the enemy. 

10. The most dangerous moment for cavalry is immediately 
after the charge ; order, calm, and cohesion cannot be too quickly 
re-established so as to be prepared for every eventuality. 

No exercise, then, is more necessaiy than the practice of 
rallying with the great^t rapidity from a state of complete 
disorder; this should be done while advancing in any direction, 
forming either in line or zug column, and should be at once 
followed by evolutions, the squadi'on being merely rallied and 
not told off. The squadrons must be thoroughly accustomed to 
breaking up and again rallying. He remains master of the field 
who has the last-formed body in hand. The gi’eat Frederic 
says, ‘rit must be impressed on the men that one dragoon can do 
simply nothing, but a squadron can do much/’ 

In order to accustom the men to rally as quickly as possible 
irom the greatest confusion, such as ivould result from the meMe 
after a charge or swaim-attack, and to foim in the most perfect 
order, it is useful to come to the trot after a charge, and then 
without halting to suppose a m614e, the men riding in all direc- 
tions, cutting and pointing at pleasure. On the tinimpet-call 
the sqiiadi’on must rally as quickly as possible in rear of their 
leader, who indicates the direction to be taken by his sword and 
the position of his horse. During the rally it is merely necessary 
that each man should join his own zugand rank so as at once to 
form closed ranks, with a view to the squadron being ready for 
any evolution, but it is not necessary that the men should be in 
their proper places. 

This should be frequently practised, at first at the trot and 
gallop, and later on at the fanfaro-gallop and full charge. 

After the preparatory exercises the rally must always be 
effected as qiiioWy as pomible at the rate of charge and in a 
forward direction, never at the halt ; the sound Trot ” is only 
applicable to this advance and not to the rally on the Ruf^^ 
sounded in the charge. This must be strictly adhered to. 

The rally after me attack must be practised in every dheo- 
tion, except to the rear, and generally in an oblique direction 
towards the front or to the flank, and on the move. It would be 
unnatural to rally in the form of an obtuse angle, as the enemy 
cannot be supposed to be everj^vhere. As soon as an attack 
has been made the squadron-leader should lead his squadron 
in accordance with a previously foimed idea, and work to a 
certain front, a flank at right angles to it, and another betw^een 
the two. 

As already mentioned, the men must practise rallying, not 
only in line but also in squadron-column, on the corresponding 
sound which will follow the Squadron callT If the squadron 
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An acknowledged anthoiity on our_ ai'm says : “ Tkat 
cavalry remains master of tlie field and gains the victoiy, which S: 
can most quickly rally and re-form.” 

We must therefore habituate are men, and make it a second 
natm'e to them, to rally and form ranks, even from the greatest 
confusion, so that it may come to them natumlly and by instmot 
to find their places again in closed ranks. For this is reqiiired 
unconditional response of the men to the signal, even in the 
tumult of the fight ; they must be quick in observing their posi'^ 
tion, and be able to move their homes in a handy manner, so as 
to make them do what they want. 

Morale and discipline must do the rest on service, but the 
foundation can only be laid by the almost daily practice of the 
preceding exercise. It must become a mere matter of habit and 
toe ingTained in the flesh and blood of alL 

e . Instruction foe the Inspection op a Zug and Squadron 

Mounted. 

The following dhections comprehend not only a recapitulation 
of the Eegulations on this subject, but they also develop my 
views on the training and leading of cavahy, and the mode of 
showing it up for inspection, which I have acquired during my 
service under the command of able cavahy leadera, and which 
for the most part have become the traditions of our ann. In 
exhibiting these fundamental piiuciples, I have had in view to 
give a firmer foimdation, the truth of which has been verified by 
results, as it has contributed to make our views on Ihe leading 
and showing up of trOops much clearer, and thus led the way to 
greater certainty and precision on this important point. 

My earnest wish is that the piinciples exhibited in these 
directions may be of use to' our arm; but before all we must 
have animation and mobility, decision, energy, smoir faire, and 
foresight, an ardent desire on the part of the leader to arrive 
always at the right time, never reaching the proper place too 
late, and doing tms always by the shortest route and the simplest 
evolutions. 

The greatest rapidity and the most perfect order, which is 
^onymous with calm, must be combined ; the former must be 
developed to the utmost degree attainable, without however 
interfering with the latter, which is mainly d^endent on the 
leading and mode of giving words of command. Only by satis- 
fying these conditions will om arm be able to fulfil the duties 
imposed upon it, duties which are gradually becoming more 
difficult. 

I. The Most Important Pbinoiples and Rules Regarding the 
Inspection op a Zug Mounted. 

1. The zug-leaders, at an inspection, should show the foUow- 
iag movements and evolutions. 
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Tlie so-called Squadron-drill {Es’kadronschde) viz., wlreeling- 
threes rigiit (and left) ; diniinislring to column of tlirees after 
threes right (or left), and from threes to halt-sections, &e, ; in- 
clining when in column of threes ; fonning line to front and 
flanks from threes; wheeling^ threes about, &c. 

Then come movements in line direct to the front and in 
oblique directions ; inclining when in line ; wheeling right, left, 
half-right, half-left^ right and left about; wheeling from one 
diagonal direction into another ; halting at the trot, moving oj0f 
at ■Sie trot from the halt. 

Next, movements to the front at the gallop as at the trot, in 
perpendiciTlar and diagonal directions ; brealdng into the trot 
from the gallop, and halting at the ^ gallop. These evolutions 
should be arranged by the leader with judgment, and should be 
made to follow each other in a systematic manner. 

Thus in the squachon-diill, what has been done to one hand 
should not be immediately repeated to the other.^ When the 
squadron-drill is shown to the right, the head of the column 
should always change direction to the left, and so on. No 
movement should be shown twice to the same hand, but alterna- 
tions and changes must be introduced so as to make the drill 
interesting, and to give the inspecting officer an insight into the 
ideas, intelligence, and judgment of the leader, and the care- 
taken in his elementary training. Mechanical and routine drill,, 
executed according to a given model, must entirely disappear. 

2. When every latitude is given to the zug-leader, ho 
slaould do nothing that has not been previously practised, and 
of the exact and smart performance of which he is not quite 
certain. 

3. No evolutions should be shown at the walk ; the slowest 
pace should be the trot. It is good to exhibit a gradual increase 
in the difficulty of the movements. From the glower paces, too, 
we drould rise to the more rapid, and not in the opposite 
manner.; and similarly we should proceed from movements in 
the perpendicular to those in the oblique directions, which 
should especially be shown, and wheels from one oblique direction 
into another. 

4 The leader should not hug his zug, but should keep at 
such a convenient distance from it (rather too far than too near) 
that he can be seen by all his men, and his command can best 
be heard and understood. He should always be in front of the 
centre of his zug, and especially in windy weather should mind 
that ^ his men, both at the head and rear of his zug, are able 
fp hear, and so tp obey>. his vford mmultaneously. 

5. It produces a good impression, if the leader moves smartly 
and adroitly in front, and rides steadily and with certainty in- 
stead of yawing about without aim or pmpose. If he rides at a 
rapid pace, the reason for so doing should always be apparent, 
and, imless there be a good reason to the contraiy, he should 
rhja in front of the centre, and at the same pace as his 2aig. 

6. The very manner in which the leader gives his command 





tas much to do witk- tlxe*..sp.cG^^ c;^! otlw’Wj^-of 
The caiitioia^y ^hoidd-^bo 

tive wcxci of cpiximwd, and there am.iBtennpdi^te pau^e 

betwe^.-the two ; the, paution mn^f be. 

deliberately ; this gives the ,paxdy eahn, and^ stpadiiiess^ ^¥e:^ 4 A 
the rnost rapid movements* . Th€^ . executive, word? on the ooh- 
trary^ must b,e givpii with force ^aud energy,, and should be short, ^ 
well accented, and decided ; if it be so, the leader can rely on 
his command being executed with precision and, smartness* 
Every command must be loud enough, for eve^ man of the ziig 
tp^hearit. _ . .j -i - : 

The leader shpidd notrbe carel^%:about his word of com- 
mand, Avhether at an inspection or pnpflh^' occasions, when he i^ 
alone; he should never j ^ye ,a,^comm^d.m> a slovenly mp.nner^ 
ia an undertone, or without' accbnf,. forVthd.mpdpbf executing 
an order will coiTespond.withthen^hgencaof rna^^in w 
it is given, and this carelessness- vdll hav-e^^. bad* erect on 
men* . . : • 

. 7* Commands mT:^t be given exactly at the proper moment. 

Ip the wheel , of a . zug, fon example, the leader must not give 
the word'^^ Fomanl ” too late, a ve^y common fardt ; he should 
give it in. time, so that the wheeling flank,, may not. haye^ .tp 
check or halt, nor wheel doo far^. but 3pay,,ipQye op m 
sired direction in . such a manner . as. to preserve a smooth .hid 
even motion, ^ ? 

In increasing the front (pn thO; move)! ~|r^m half-sectfons to 
^’ 00 ; abreast, or. from the latter tp thre§E^.(s|x7-abraast), thenre^ 
bodies must nof be. compelled to.p<m^..to |h^wal|,;but ■thejeopf- 
rdand TrotP must be given in time,, so that Ihp rear hody-ip^ 
nevweea8ejtOvtro^and,5hei2mgrmajf taki§[,up^|he.feQijnsti^ 
rear-most body ; comes into ifs places.,/ .. 

The commander should direct both, his voice, Iqn 

giving a command, towards those men whom he knows to be 
the worst and slowest in obeying orders, men who are always 
late and wait for others; this is generally the case with ihere^, 
both in increasing and diminishing the pace. This fault can 
easily be obviated by giving the, command in, .the required direc- 
tion ^penk \ ^ M " "k 

S.'TLhe commands and ^SquaS^rdh ^Al)OuF 

are to be given as preparatory word^, smoothly and without 
bi^ak-Sr^wd'i i& ^be 

latter #e men^HOTt- 
different motions. The command 

reQ[uires a .dififerent. accent, according asjthe .mep.^e to advance 
? it, nr are to g^ a , better, dressing aji the halt. If anev^ 
takep'.rip^^ is,^5^ 

betwe^'^he two wor<&-but,iif =d?Pssh]igrB.4%^ 

taken up at the halt, Richt Fitch ” is giver^yfljih 
mediate pause. . The x (f1 §tiUg^ms^ ”), 

“ JDffm are.;npt 

hears them given; each has its peculiar meaning and&^?^.;W, 
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tlae command “ AttentioUf^^ the men have simply to sit still, and 
place their horses straight to the front, the indispensable prelimi- 
nary condition for all dcessing ; on the command the 

correct distances previously named are to be taken, two paces 
from front rank to the zng-leader, and one pace between ranks. 

9, The zaig-leader should always begin the inspection with a 
forward movement at the trot, then wheel and commence the 
squadron-drill; the inspeciion should also be concluded by a 
movement in Ime at the trot or gallop. 

TO. The ground at disposal mustbe correctly calculated; the 
leader should know its bearings and take care to have room for 
each evolution. He should not have to halt, and bring the 
inspection to a close, owing to his having reached the boundaiy 
of the ground and thus having no room to move any farther. 

11. The evolutions should not follow each other too quickly, 
but the development, execution, and conclusion of each move- 
ment should be clearly seen. The leader should march on long 
lines and give extension and room to his evolutions, which 
should not follow each other so closely that one begins before 
the previous one is ended; this generally betokens incorrect 
€ip{>teciati6n of the ground, and absence of foresight and judg- 
ment, owing to which enough room is not left for each evolu- 
tion, Such a reproach the leader of any body of cavalry, 
however small, should not incur ; he should always have a correct 
idea of his bearings, be able to see ahead, and never do anything 
toodate ; all this is quite contrary to the cavahy spirit, and he 
should from the first strive to avoid these, the worse faults of 
Cur arm. The whole inspection should be characterised by 
animation, life, and movement. 

If the zug-leader takes the trouble to attend to these princi- 
ples in the diill and inspection of his zug, he will show it in an 
advantageous manner, will exhibit its training in the best light, 
and produce a favourable impre^ion ; after mat he can^ prepare 
Mm^l* to le^d'la^giot Mch as a squadron, and acquue 

th6 rourine nec^^ry p leader of cavalry. 

. 4i: . .iu . " . , 

tlJ The Most Important Eules and Principles for the 
Inspection of a Squadron in Mounted Manceuyres. 

' h In GeneroL 

An expert will be able to see at a glance when a squadron 
has been thoroughly drilled ; he will observe that the following 
malfefs ’dire attended ’to 

bo ’obeyed Anulto^usly 
Bf^'iiie%ead'*%nd'*'ir^ ’^^'feO^-sqtedrbn, AM in the quickest 
•maimet ; kli bnfce commence the movement on the signal 

being ^ven, and On the sotlnd HalV^ will stand fast without 

movement whatever. ^ 

' They will ride at the exact pace ordered, which shows 
%ia# the men in the ranks are really riding their horses and have 
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c. In wheels into column, into Kne, and abont, the inward 

flank-gnides will stand firm as rocks, whatever the pace may be, 5 
without attending to the rest of their zng; and the outward I 
flank-guides wrill steadily maintain the original pace, ^ 

d. The trae principles regulating the important movement of 
changing direction on a movable pivot will be observed, on 
W'hich principally depends the ability to wheel in column with- 
out the slightest hesitation or check being observed ; they will 
not fly out-wards away from the pivot hand, but maintain their 
touch from it, so as to lose no gimmd or distance, thus preserv- 
ing the fundamental condition, strict uniformity of pace. 

e. All wheels on the move, whether in zugs or squadi’on, will 
be made on a movable pivot, a large arc being described in a 
forward direction. 

/. The commands of the zug-leadei’s must be obeyed to the 
letter, without the men considering whether the zug will make 
a mistake by carrying it out ; this is absolutely essential. 

g. The grand fundamental principle of all evolutions is 
imiformity and evenness of pace ; this important condition of 
cavalry movements must never be lost sight of, w-hether in 
column or line, even if distance in column or alignment in line 
be lost for a moment; for it is only through it that safety, 
steadiness, and preservation from accident and external disturb- 
ing influences can be ensured, and the costly horse material be 
preserved. Wherever these principles are deviated from and 
offended against, there we shaU see the worst riding and 
drill 

h. If the squadr’on has acquired dexterity and handiness, it 
can at once, after any evolution, take up and maintain a now 
direction, whether perpendicular or oblique, whether in retreat 
or to the front, after the signal/^ jFVon^,” whether in breaking 
into half-column from lirre, or after advancing in half-column. 

i. The flairk-giiides will be 'vvell-instructed aird certain about 
their duties in brealmrg into zugs and reforming squadrons from 
zugs. 

k. The true principles for all inarches in line will he strictly 
observed ; there will be no dressing by eye, and the 3rd zug- 
ieader will not conform TOth any vacillations of the 1st and 2nd 
zug-leaders. 

I Under all circumstances, the rear rank will keep a good 
pace from the front rank, and never close up or over-ride it; it 
will ride as independently as the front rani^ and at the gallop 
will keep at the least two or three good paces from it, 

I affirm that when a person of experience sees that these 
fundamental principles are strictly observed by a squadron, he 
will arrive at -fche conviction that it has been thoroughly grounded 
and welded together by its leader; it only remains then to con- 
duct the inspection-drill so as to exlribit as clearly as possible the 
thoroughness of its inj^truction. Even with a perfectly instructed 
squadron, much, if not all, may be spoiled by the manner of con- 
ducting the drill ; and, on the other hand, by an adroit leader, 
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many fatilts in the trainmg may bo concealed and glossed OYeiv 
especially if the inspecting oJQScer he inexpert. 

Much "svill depend upon the leader, how he carries himself in 
front of his squadron, whether he rides briskly and smartly, or 
rushes about wildly and without purpose, whether his horse is 
well in hand, and is swift and handy : furthei', the result ytII be 
much affected by the leader’s giving his commands at the right 
place, feom which he can be heard smiiiltaneously by all : by his 
giving the cautionary words smoothly, and not hurriedly, so as 
not to disturb his men, the executive commands (which must 
not follow too quickly) being short., energetic, and well accented, 
so that the movement may be performed in a suitable manner ; 
if these commands be given in a chawling and indolent tone, 
they will he earned out in a lax and sleepy mamer. 

These are the demands made on the leader for eacli movement, 
even the simplest ; if‘ he does his utmost, and puts his whole 
heart and soul into the work, he will get his men to pay atten- 
tion, to take an interest in what they have to do, and to display 
the liveKest zeal and activity; emulation vill be excited, so thei 
the very highest conditions may be fulfilled. 

Naturally every squadron-leader who has tiuined his men 
with "intelligence and thoroughness, will wish to present Ins 
squadron in the most favomable manner, and to exliibit their 
good qualities to the greatest advantage, and this he will. suc- 
ceed in doing if only he carries out the principles’ on whi<it the 
favourable showing up of a squadron must depend. 

These principles and rules are the following : — 


2. In FarticidarJ^ 

a. The squadron-leader should always bear in mind that in 
oui' aim tho leader is everything, and his riding, hia mov^ents, 
the direction in which he places biiMetf, his .bearing, haverfhe 
greatest influence on Ms squadron and its performance, and Mso 
on the opinion that will be formed of it. Bquadron-leaders fre- 
quently misunderstand their duties ; they thirds: that if they only 
nde fast and move about here and there, they best fulfil their 
duty and produce a good effect This is by no means the case, 
and it only causes unrest in the squadron. It is of course indis- 

E ensabie for a leader to ride briskly and in an energetic manner, 
ut only when he is getting into the place where he ought to be, 
where his presence is necessaiy or laid down in. the EegMations; 
there must be no usel^ galloping : his dhould prodtme 

the impresrion.o£-ipi&uS»^it^ <aertw%v andigteadmw,*MS;y^ of 
energy and life* ' ■ In of ‘i&e.^qTOdron m.? line, the I^der 

must lide at full gallop: to the new ironic and. give the command 
FoTwanV or facing the squadron; and ^ilarly in 

foiming line, he must ride rapidly in advance and face the 


SemaX ornssioiis of tnumportaat defcails haye been .miacle m this section.— Tiu 
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squadron wHlo giving He should never hug his 

squadro3i, but always keep at a considex'able distance from it. 

h. The coiTect regulation words of command must become 
part of our being, so that it will be inrpossible ever to give a 
wi’ong one; the accentuation should be correct and natural; 
preparatory cautions must be given smoothly, and executive * 
words, well distinguished from the former, must be given with 
energy and decision, so as to cause rapidity of execution. 

The squadron-leader should take care that trumpet sounds 
are blown at the right time, and it is a simple and soldierly way 
to accustom oneself to giving the tmmpeter the caution 
“ Sound^^ on which he will put the instiument to his lips, and 
then Trot ” or Gallop^^^ instea4 of saying Sound so and so^ 
or When the zug^ arrives at such a pointy sound the trotT To 
decide the time and place for sounding is the leader’s bixsiness, 
not the trumpeter’s. 

c. At an inspection nothing should be heard but the com- 
mands and trumpet sounds; all talking in the squadron must be 
strictly forbidden. 

d. The leader who is showing up a squadron should carry 

his sword, blade perpendicular, hilt on the thigh, ^ ^ 

In marching past (by single file) the squadron-leader should not 
fall out too soon, but must pass straight before the inspecting 
officer before he does so. ^ ^ ^ , 

e. The squadi’on should be formed for inspection close to the 

point where the inspecting officer will enter the ground, and not 
at the other end ; it shordd face the direction from which the 
inspecting oJB&cer will come. ^ ^ ^ 

/• Dressing the squadron at the halt should be done as 
seldom as possible ; long and frequent dressing is death for our 
arm ; it should only be dressed when line is formed from the 
halt. On the command or sound “ Halt^ every one must stand 
fast ; there must be no reining back or movement of any land. 
Placing the horses straight to the front is dressing, and alignment 
is very quickly taken if this has been done properly and the cor- 
rect distance taken from the front from the zug-leaders. 

g. The rules for giving the commands Attention^^ Dress^^ 
« Brnnount^ “ Mount^'^ have already been given {e. L 8), The 
mode of giving a command makes an enormous difference in the 
execution of it, as previously stated (e. I. 6)* 

lu After forming line from the halt, the squadron-leader mil 
never give the command to dress ; it has already been given by 
the zug-leader, and the alignment will have been taken up, as 
each zug comes up into line on its own account. 

L The rules for sounding or giving the word “ Trot ” in form- 
ing line from zugs or threes have been given (e. I. 7), 

h The squadron should as much as possible remain in 
motion, and therefore in wheeling the word Forward must be 
given in time to prevent checking, the wheeling flank maintain- 
ing the original pace throughout, the pivot flaii taking up the 
pace again on the word Forward^ 
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I The mode of giving words of coimmmd to a s(inadx*oii m 
eolnnin has already been explained. 


4. Additional Rides. 

u. For an inspection, a general idea should be decided on 
and thoronglily matured, so that one may be well prepared for 
the eveiit. It is necessaiy to have made up one’s mind before- 
hand as to what sliall be shown, how and in what order it shall 
i)e sliown, HO as to exhiWt the attainments of the squadron in 
tln^ most favourable manner. The leader should not trust to a 
sudden, inspiration from on high, as is so often the case; a good 
inapiration at the right mennent only comes to the loader who is 
thoroughly bound up in his squadron, who has properly pre- 
pared himself in a logical- and rational manner. Before eveiy- 
thing sound piinciples should be followed, routine will then 
come of itself. Nothing should be done mechanically, accord- 
ing to pattern, without reflection, reason, or object, but every- 
thing should be well-considered. 

Ik The inspection of a squadron ought not as a rule to last 
longer tlian threc-qnariers of an hour. 

c. Nothing should be attempted, or asked of a squadron at 
an inspection, of the proper execution of wliich one is not quite 
certain ; wdien there is carte blanche as to the movements, this 
should be an absolute rule. 

d. In the evolutions shown, there should be a gradual in- 
crease in the difficulty of the movements and in the rate of pace 
at which they are executed ; one should never begin with the 
gallop, but fromi movements at the trot proceed to those at the 
gallop, and afteiwards perfonn others at the full gallop ; thus 
the demands on the squadron are giadually increased. 


3. The two Modes of conductimj an Inspection- 


Either the inspecting officer leaves it to the leader to show 
what movements he will, or he states what he wishes to see 
done. In the latter case the principles laid down in 11, 2 of this 
chapter wdll ripply* If the inspecting officer iiames a whole 
eategoiy of evolutions which he wishes to see (such as all wheels 
into column, into line, about, aiid on a movable pivot ; all dimi- 
nutions and increasings of front ; all movements in line ; move- 
ments in half column; squadi’on drill), the leader should make a 
suitable distribution of the movements, leaving nothing out, and 
should take care ahvays to keep so far from the boundaries of the 
ground that he may not be compelled in order to get out of diffi- 
culties to execute unintended and trailing movements such as 
are quite contraiy to the cavalry spirit. This should especially 
be considered -when the inspecting officer gives the leader carte 
blanche as to the movements he shall peiform, and for an inspec- 
tion on these conditions the following principles should be kept 
in mind, in addition to those previously given. 
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e. The sqtiadi’on-leader should show most, and if possible all, 
of the regulation movements^ so that the inspecting oiScer may 
not have to call for any in particular. 

/. As a matter of course, there should be no counter-marches, 
wHch are pre-eminently opposed to the cavaliy spirit, and there 
should be no going about by threes when in Ime. 

jr. The commands and especially the 

latter, should be given as seldom as possible ; it is only in the 
last extremity, when it is required to re-establish order, that 
dressing will be employed, and then individual men will not be 
dressed up, &c., but o:my whole zugs. 

lu Eepetitions must be avoided; the same movement must 
not be done twice to the same hand ; suitable variations and 
alternations of movements should be employed to show the good 
qualitiesofthesquadron. 

L The leader should above all adopt a good free pace, cover 
plenty of ground, and completely finish one evolution before 
another is commenced. Movements, therefore, should not follow 
each other too quickly, there should be no twisting about on the 
same ground, and one evolution should not be discontinued for 
another; tliis only produces slovenly and imperfect movements, 
and is very hard upon the sg[uadron; only very well trained 
squadrons can be treated in this manner, but it is quite opposed 
to the spirit of cavahy. 

The leader should manoeuvre so as always to have ground 
before him, and not keep at one end of it or on the border of 
the drill ground. For our arm a free field, when it can be ob- 
tained, must be taken advantage of to the fullest extent. One 
movement should not be allowed to succeed another immediately, 
nor should its completion be interrupted by another, because 
there is not room to finish it; this should never happen to a 
leader. He should have a good knowledge of his ground, and 
calculate beforehand how much room will be required for each 
evolution ; in diminishing the front to zugs, for which a good 
deal of room is required in front, he ought not to wheel the head 
of the column imtil the rear zug has got its covering in column ; 
this shows want of foresight on the part of the leader, and such 
movements, running one into the other, are objectionable. The 
leader must judiciously divide his ground and have plenty of 
I'oom before him for each evolution, otherwise his squadron can- 
not move at a free pace, and counter-marches must be made use 
oi Avhich should never occur f a squadron marches up to the 
end of the gTOund, and is required to break into single file ; there is 
not the slightest occasion to counter-march so as to get the nonnal 
formation to the rear, but zugs can be simply wheeled right or 
left about so as to invert the squadron, and the advance in single 
file can then be made. This is simply carrying out the funda- 
mental principle always to take the shortest road and employ the 
simplest movements^ without thinking of the formation ; trds can- 


^ Written before the Eegulations of 1873 were issued, 
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not be too strictly adhered to, for tlins we shall not be taunted 
with the reproach Too hteT 

L As already remarked, a rational programiue must be 
adopted at an inspection. It is advisable to begin mth a forward 
movement at the trot; a slower pace ought not to bo em- 
ployed. (If the walk is necessaiy, to breathe the horses, it should 
only be allowed during a retirement, after a wheel about, for this 
corresponds with what takes place in real warfare). After that 
should follow a wheel to either flank by jaugs, a change of direc- 
tion of the column on a movable pivot, wheel into line, and an 
advance ; then a wheel into column to the other hand at the 
trot, a change of direction (outwards, if it was previously done 
to the inner hand), wheel into line, and advance ; then the 
squach'on should break into column of ziigs and foiin line to the 
front. After this would follow wheels of the squadri>n, wheeling 
into half-column and advancing in half-column, still at the trot; 
next would come manoeuvring at the gallop, including a number 
of the pre^dous movements, and above all formations of column 
and re-forming line at the most rapid pace. W e should then 
proceed to the charge, and so consummate the fighting-idea 
which underlay the previous drill, after which the squadron 
would manoeuvre with reference to one front and one flank. 
During' the attack we must perform real evolutions (^^evolu^ 
UonirenT)^ that is, manoeiivre against the enemy’s flank. After 
every charge the m^lee* and rally to a new front should be 
shown. ■ 

Bomething of this sort should be the progi'amme for an inspec- 
tion, where full play is left to the spirit of the leader in arranging 
the details and order of the evolutions ; only he must exercise 
forethought ; he must well calculate his ground, and never be 
cramped for room. 

Ill a small confined drill-gi’ound the showing up of a squad- 
ron -will naturally be more difficult than it would bo on a plain 
admitting of oitmded movements, one corresponding to the 
spirit of our arm. 

It vdll be advisable, when approaching very near the 
boundary of the ground in zug-column, to foim line to the front 
in inverted order, and as soon as the last zug is in line, to give 
the sound xi*.* 


^^Front^^ [zugs wheeling about], and advance; the 
leader thus gets the whole length of the ground before him 
again, and can proceed with other movements. Or a retirement 
in half-column can be executed, followed by the sound ^^Front^^ 
when the squadron will be advancing on a diagonal line. 

This is better than an everlasting repetition of changes of 
direction on a movable pivot, which justly convict the leader 
of want of ideas. Above all the leader cannot too often make 
sudden unexpected changes of front and direction, tinlookocl-for 
fomiations of line to a flank, which show the address and 


* JBreale of oar Regulations. — T b. 





manoeuvring power of hiB squadron in the best light, and are 
most in keeping with the genius of our arm. Among others, the 
following evolutions may be selected for forming line to a 
flank : 

(a.) Advancing in half-colunni from the left (or right) of 
an inverted line, followed by the sound “ Front^^ 
when the zugs wheel three-quarters left (or right) 
about, and form line on an oblique front, 

(5.) Forming inverted line from column, followed by 
the sound “ Front!' 

{g!) All movements in half-column, formed by the half- 
wheel, or advancing in that formation from line, in 
combination with the operation of making the rear 
bodies cover the head of the half-column. 

L The fence and ditch should, as far as possible, he used as a 
defile in these evolutions, and the exercises should include pass- 
ing over them. If the position of the obstacles makes this 
impracticable, the leaping may be postponed till the end of the 
inspection ; but it must always be shown. 

m. The leader, even in the most elementary regulation move- 
ments, should consider himself in presence of an 
regulate his movements with that idea ; he thus has a 
scale by which the mobility, dexteiity, and manoeuviing 
of his squadron can be measured. It follows from this 
squadron-drill proper {Eshadromelml^ should only be showm up 
on the express order of the inspecting officei% 

n. One side must be taken as the front, and an adjacent one 
as a flank, and both will be considered threatened by the enemy ; 
of the other flank only half, at the outside, can be considered 
threatened. We thus have a principal front and three lateral 
fronts ; of the latter, two (A, B) form an obtuse angle with the 
principal front, and the third (C) forms a right angle. The 
leader must always regulate the formation ahd movements of 
the squadron with reference to these directions. 


PRINCIPAL FRONT. 


' o. Tf when skirmishers (Flanhenre) are out a flank move- 
ihent is made, they should not be made to go over a large 
arc of ground so as to cover the new front, as such a move- 
ment is quite unnatural If such a flank movement, or rather 
formation 6f line to a flank be necessary, while skirmishers are 
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still out to the previous front, fresh skirmishers should be sent 
out to the new front and the old ones rallied on the 4th zug, 
which will then rejoin the squadron. 

p. When caiiTing out a particular fighting-idea at an inspec- 
tion, as if before an enemy {Gefeehfsverhaltiiiss)^ it would be con- 
trary to reason for the squadron to stand fast in order to wait 
for the 4th zug, supposing the latter to have sldrmishers out or 
to have fallen out and pursued the enemy ; the squadron, on the 
contraiy, should always advance to meet the zug, and great 
care should be taken that the latter with its skirmishers clears 
the front as rapidly as possible, hy a sharp oblique movement, 
so as not to cause disorder in the rest of the squachon. It 
wmuld be very advantageous if the 4th zug and all detached 
men, instead of racing vdldly in front of the squadron, going 
over twice the ground they need, and performing many useless 
evolutions, would, besides taking an obnque direction and clear- 
ing tlie front for the frontal attack, threaten the enemy's flank, 
and attack him simultaneously vdth the squadron; this could 
very easily be done, and it would have a greater effect on the 
enemy than the mere reinforcing of the main attack by the 4th 
zug and detached men. 

q. The attack should be foEowed by evolutions, corresponding 
to what would occur in reality. Either the enemy is repulsed, 
or the attack has not succeeded. If the enemy is repulsed, 
he vdll be piu*sued by skirmishers, or by the 4th zug, or Iby the 
whole squadron afterat has rallied on the sound ‘‘ Squadron Calir 
If the attack has not succeeded, the squadron must immediately 
retire in a direction peipendicular to the front, and the retreat 
wflll be covered either by any detachments that may still be 
intact, which ^11 take the pursuing enemy in flanic, or by slm- 
mishers who vdll keep up a well-sustained fii'e on the enemy; or 
if these intact detachments, reserves or supports, are not at hand, 
after retiring some distance, sMrmishem should be detached to 
detain the enemy,* who wiU be instructed to keep up a good fire, 
and to foEow the sq^uadron at a suitable distance. But it would 
be quite unjustifiable, after an attack, to wheel to a flank and 
change direction, either to the front or rear, or to execute other 
similar movements which would be diametrically opposed to the 
reality of fighting, would be utterly unnatural, and give an abso- 
lutely false idea of the real thing. 

All movements, both after and during the attack, should, as 
far as possible, con-espond with what would really occur in war- 
fare, and should be part of the development of a previously 
formed fighting-idea. This must be adhered to at an inspec- 
tion. 

When a squadron has been thorouglily trained, it should 
always be drilled, in accordance with a supposition which each 
leader will make for himself, picturing in the imagination all the 
various situations which could occur in actual warfare. The 
supposition then must not be limited to the possibility of the 
enemy’s attack being only in front, on a flank, or from the right 



(or left) front, and that one would have to form only in these 
directions, but it must extend farther, as for instance, the enemy 
appears in front, is reinforced, makes a flank movement; he 
threatens the rear, makes a feigned retreat so as to entice us 
after him and expose onrselves to a flank attack, &c. 

In a word, we mast propose to onrselves real and possible 
situations, snch as woald occur in warfare^ and the movements 
executed should be simple and natural ones, such as would be 
required in reality to meet the most varied situations. It is 
indispensable that the leader should imagine himself in all these 
situations, should picture to himself his own position, and what 
he would have to do with the squadinn in ord to meet the 
case, so that he may be ready for all emergencie and hold his 
own. 

If sqiiadrondeaders will proceed in thia^^ w^ the fighting 
instruction of their squadrons will be greatly improved, to say 
nothing of their own personal gratification at the results ob- 
tained. ^ , . 

Eeally useful routine cto only be arrived at by conscientiously 
following out rational principles; and it is only by adopting and 
systematically carrying out such principles that one acquires the 
ability, involuntarily and as if by instinct, to do the right thing 
without hesitation or wasting time in reflection. First we want 
the school, the grounding inthe system ; then individual working 
out of the principles, so that they may be assimilated as part of 
one’s flesh and blood; and lastly, they must be applied and put 
into practice with perfect independence and indmduality. 


Chaptee 5.— tactical EXERCISES OP ONE OR 
MORE SQUADRONS. 


The tactical instruction of the squadron divides itself into 
three periods: — 

The first period embraces merely the instructions laid down 
in the Regulations. 

The second is limited to movements having reference to the 
front and flanks, at the most to three fronts, and in this we 
approach the working out of a fighting-idea, especially as 
regards the attack, as has been laid down for the inspection of a 
squachon. 

In the third period a real situation in warfare is supposed, 
such as would probably occur in reality, in which all the sepa- 
rate movements would be at command ; and this is the most 
instructive for both officers and men. 

During the last portion of the spring-drills particular orders 
should be given to the squadron-leaders on the ground, either to 
each separately, or to two of them (who will work against each 
(l. 0.) a 
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other) or to more, who will Biiitually support each other in a 
definite object and take pait in the fight with the squadrons 
engaged with the enemy. 

These then would be the exercises in the third period of 
instniction. 

1. As to the duties of the sqnadi-on-leader in the fh'st case, 
where there is a supposed enemy, even if the exercise be of the 
very simplest nature, a distinct idea’ must be borne in mind so 
m to siinnlate what would occirr in reality. The enemy only 
can be imaginary, the ground should never be supposed; it mui^ 
always be taken as it is in reality. 

2. In the second case, where two squadrons work against 
each other, one should proceed somewhat as follows : — 

Two squadrons would be placed as fur as possil>le apart in 
two opposite corners of the gimind, on a diagonal, either in lino 
on the ground itself, or in column of route on the roads leading 
to the gTound. From these points the squadrons, withoxit 
suiTendering then* lines of retreat, which lie mrectly to the rear 
of their positions, should march on and manoeuvre against each 
other, so as to gain each other’s flanks and charge them. Each 
leader should endeavour to force Ms opponent to make certain 
manoeuvi’es, and not allow the adversary to compel him to make 
them. 

It must be a fixed principle that the line should not be broken 
into column after arrivmg within 500 paces of the opponent. 

It will rarely happen that the two lines will come so exactly 
opposite each other in the attack, that their flanks udll be oppo- 
site each to each; in most cases there iviU be some overlapping 
on one flank, and then it will be the duty of every zug-leader, 
when he foresees that tMs will be the case, to take the initiative 
on his own account, and so lead his zug that it does not charge in 
the air, but falls on the flank and rear of the adversary, for 
10 men on the fiank do more than 100 in fronjt. 

3. When separate orders are given to several (generally two) 
squadrons, but tending to the same end, the squadrons having 
to give each other mutual assistance against one or t%yo other 
sqnadrons, the principles mentioned in paragraph 2 will generally 
be applicable. In this case one sqnadron would follow the other 
as second line at a distance of 250 to 300 paces, cither out- 
flanking or directly in rear of the first line, but not nearer than 
the above distance, so as not to be involuntarily dra-svii into the 
fight of the fii'st line. So long as the first line is not yet 
engaged, the second follows its movements ; when the former 
is actually engaged, the second hne supports it either by 
detaching to it a portion of its men so as to decide the victory 
by falling on the flank and rear of the adversary, or hy holding 
itself in readiness to cover the retreat of the first line, and attacking 
the opponent in flank while he is pursuing it. But the whole of the 
second line must never be thrown into the fight of the first line 
if there is no third line, otherwise it would fail in its object, 
which is to support the first line. 
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There should be frequent combats of this sort, of several 
squadrons against each, other; and squadron-leaders should 
picture to themselves that every movement of the squadron 
should ^present an idea, an intention of the leader; an idea 
either just or false, decided or vague, -which latter would show 
that the leader does not exactly know what to do. This is the 
worst fault in a cavalry ojQSoer; it is better to stand fast than to 
rush 'about here and there, to advance and retire again, and 
generally execute undecided and confused movements. 

I would further recommend that on the occasion of these 
tactical exercises, rapid deployment on issuing from a defile 
■should very frequently be practised ; this should be a second 
nature for the cavalry soldier, and the routes to the drill ground 
offer the best opportunities for practising it. Each zug must 
immediately front form mthout any delay, as soon as the vidth 
of ground permits it, and each squadron will similarly form line. 
This should be practised daily, and with the gi’eatest rapidity, 
so that the most perfect order maj be combined mth the 
greatest speed. Good order and rapidity are of equal import- 
ance in our arm; if either must give way to the other, then 
rapidity must yield, so as to retain perfect order, which is indis- 
pensable ; but it is always desirable to have the greatest rapidity 
with the most perfect order. The surest way of arriving at this 
is always to take the simplest formation and the shortest route* 
These formations are such as allow the squadaon, in whatever 
order or situation it may be, to pass most rapidly from column 
to line and vice versd. The routes are those which lead direct^ 
withoiit B^nydUour^ to the point to he reached, which take there- 
fore diagonal and not rectangular directions. That squadron is 
the best trained which moves in this manner. 
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In order to be properly prepared for regimental more- 
ments, so tbat but little may nave to be done in this respect, 
and that a certain degree of facility in nianoenvring several 
squadrons under one commander, and in leading them as com- 
ponent paxis of the regiment may be acquired before the com- 
mencement of regimental diill ; in order, too, to be able to spare 
the horses later on, and to be well prepared to take part in the 
aiitinxm manoexivres, I •would strongly recommend that, whenever 
it is possible, all the squadrons stationed in the same gaiiison 
should, from the month of July, be exercised as a regiment at 
least once a week. 

It will thus be possible to make the sq-uadron-leaders familiar 
mth their duties in regimental movements before the drills 
commence, which is of the gi’eatest importance. Regimental 
movements proper will then develop to the highest degree the 
skill of the leaders, accustom them to comprehend quickly, and 
to make I'apid resolutions in the face of exceptional cncnm- 
stances, such as are not provided for by the Regulations ; the 
mobility, manoen%n:ing power, and rapidity of movement of their 
squadrons will also be developed to the highest degree. 

For tliis it is necessaiy to diill and ixianoenvre mthont any 
fixed scheme, so that none of the leaders ixiay know what is 
going to be done. The same plan shonld be adopted at the 
inspections of regiments, no intimation of what is going to be 
done being made either verbally, or in -writing, or by the fre- 
quent repetition of the same movements. No one should know 
what is coming ; all mnst be new to evexy one. 

AU orders shonld be given impromptu on the gronncl, without 
any pi'crto-us arrangement, and should l>e given l>y word of 
month or trampet so-nnd. If any mistake ocenrs tlxi’ongh mis- 
understanding or wrongly intei-preting a command or sound, 
this will be of no consequence, and it is at any rate far better 
than mechanically repeating a fixed pi'ogi*amme. The rapid and 
adroit correction of a mistake says much for the suppleness and 
manoeuvring power of a squadron, and for the intelligence and 
quickness of resolve of its leader. 
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Chapter 2.— ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES AND FUNDA- 
MENTAL CONDITIONS FOR REGIMENTAL 
MANCEUVRES. 


a. I take it as an essential principle tLat the, sgiiadTon must he 
considered as the independent tactical unit^ and that there should 
not he a too rigid observation of the intervals between squad- 
rons. The regiment has not to march with its five squadi’ons 
like a squadron -with its four ziigs ; sqnadrons are in themselves 
complete units. This is a fundamental principle that cannot b e 
sufficiently attended to. The more independence and cohesion 
the squadrons have among themselves when working in regi- 
ment, with so milch the more certainty, calm, and order will the 
regiment as a whole peiform its movements, especially the main 
movements in line ; there would be no hesitation and ivavering 
of the squadrons, no avoiding or crowding onto each other, but 
each independently would inarch forward with ceitainty, and 
any new dii'ection would be taken up with rapidity and preci- 
sion.',;,' 

For tliis it is necessary that the squadron should always be 
led strictly by its leader, and that the flank-guides should 
under no circumstances on their own account hang, or give 
way, to another squadron in order to preserve the proper in- 
terval, as this loosens the cohesion of squadi’ons ; on the con- 
traiy, -without troubling themselves about the size of the inter- 
vals, they must simply attend to their a,nd direction, and 
regulate these in accordance with their zug-leaders. 

The squadron-leader, when wmrking in regiment, does well 
to think that he ought to keep near the next squadi’on, so as to 
preserve the cohesion of the whole, but this should not degenerato 
into over-anxiety about preserving the regulation intervals. If 
each squadron coiTectly marches in the general direction, there 
will be no necessity for any inclining; it is therefore of most 
importance to be able to take a new direction quickly and wdth 
precision. Only by the strict observance of these principles can 
cavahy in large masses work on broken gi’ound with anything 
like order. 

Even at the halt it is contrary to the cavahy spiiit to coiTect 
too large intervals by the flank march of thi’ees, or by inclining; 
it is much better done by command of the squadron-leader while 
advancing or retreating. 

Of course, in formation for parade the squadron intervals 
should not exceed six paces. 

A In the next place I would insist on the independent riding 
of the rear rank, and its keeping the proper distance from the 
front rank, two good paces at the gallop, or for lancers, ivith 
lances at the engage,” three paces. This must be strongly 
insisted upon, and the squadron serjeant-major should be held 
personally responsible for this* If this be lost eight of> all calm. 
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order, and ceiiaintjr in advances in line %vill bo lost ; and yet 
there is often mtich to be clesirecLmth regard .to tMs. fimda- . 
mental principle. 

1 would further, as an essential principle, insist upon the 
squadrons, in all inoTements by oblique directions, taking always 
the shortest rouie^ making use of the simplest eDolntio)h% so as to 
reach the desired place in the most direct niamier, mthout any 
conmderation as to the formation the regiment will he in, 
•whether inverted or normal ; the last coiasideration is of no weight 
whatever, but the preservation of perfect order is essential. 
Eapiclity must be developed to the highest extent compatible 
wdtii order. By attending to tlrese principles only shall we 
avoid the reproach 2ho late/^ the most disgracofui of all for 
cavahy. 

To tliis end the squadrons, when any formation is ordered, 
should avoid all useless movements; there should bo no advanc- 
ing md retiring again, or moving from side to side, wliich is quite 
contraiy to the cavahy sphit, bxit the simplest movements should 
be selected so as to take up the position and formation required 
in the quickest possible manner. 

For example : if squadrons are to take up an alignment to 
the rear they should not pass the line and nave afterwards to 
move up, but after wheeling about should not require to ad- 
vance, and should merely receive the command DressJ^ 

Such liberties could not be .allowed, being contrary to the cavahy 
spirit and useless, causing waste of time, and proving want of 
precision and exactitude. Again, at the end of the drill, if a 
certain position should be indicated for marcliing past, &C .5 it 
must be taken up as rapidly as possible. Nothing makes a 
more unfavourable impression than to sec cavahy in such cases 
twisting abcnit and unable to get into the deshed position at 
once. 

Each leader should be able to take in the situatiou at a 
glance, and should then without reflection resolve what he will 
do, and immediately do it. We cannot too strongly impress 
these principles upon our leaders, for mobility and rapidity are 
our vital element, through which alone we are able to accom- 
plish anything. 

To recapitulate the three preceding points : — 

1 . The squadron must be considered the tactical unit in 
order to maintain cohesion and order in the most impor- 
tant of all movements, the advance in line. 

2. The rear rank must preserve its proper distance from the 
front rank, and briefly conform with it during the 
charge. 

3. All useless movements and want of precision in evolutions 
must be scrupulously avoided, our motto being “the 
shortest route and the simplest movement.'" 

d!. Nothing is more necessary than to preserve most rigor- 
m all drills miform pace and steady direction; tiiese are the 



foundations of order and secmity* One shonld not weary of 
repeating tMs again and again. 

If any minor irregularities occur they 'will never produce 
very important results, and mil not propagate their effects in 
other squadrons, and so take larger dimensions, provided uni- 
formity of pace 

In order to ensure the correct direction being taken, the 
officer commanding the regiment ^sho^^ld always, in all advances 
and retirements, indicate in a loud voice the objects on which 
the regiment is to move ; and, when in line of squadron columns, 
he should indicate which squadron is to direct. This should not 
be neglected, as these aids save many words of command and 
prevent much disorder. 

Again, it is highly improper for the leader of a flank squad- 
ron which is to give an alignment for the other squadrons at the 
halt to advance the leader of the second zug from the directing- 
flank, which would cause the whole regiment to wheel up a 
flank; this violates the important principle of maintaining the 
direction and destroys the cohesion of the regiment, as in this 
way squadrons get too large intervals and separate through 
inclining to the right or left. If the squadron-leader wishes to 
facilitate the formation, he should advance the two zug-leaders 
nearest the flank. 

e. Inversion should rather be the rule than the exception, 
giuce on the signal Front^^ from colmnn one would always 
wheel into lino to the hand nearest the enemy, in ordinary drill 
or peace manceuvres to the hand where the squadron-leaders 
are, without any regard to the normal formation. The squad- 
rons will thus not only be more supple, but it will preclude all 
misunderstandings and mistakes. The sound Front no longer 
means to form in the normal order. 

/. It is desirable that the squadrons when formed in regiment 
should always, as far as possible, march off from the same flank. 

If ever from any cause a squadi’on should be formed differ- 
ently from the others, which can easily arise from being detached, 
the leader should at once observe it, and ia one of the next evolu- 
tions of the regiment should recover his proper formation in the 
simplest manner and without being observed. A collision be- 
tween squadrons on forming line from squadron columns can 
never occm' owing to some squadrons having marched off from 
the right and others from tibe left, as line is always formed to 
the front on the left without regard to squadrons being right or 
left in front. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

gr. It should be a fixed rule that, in foming line, squadrons 
should be formed first and from these the regiment, so that a 
front may be formed as rapidly as possible, though it be but 
in echelons. 

h. The action of the senior and junior officers on their squad- 
rons, whether in carrying out new movements, changm^ direc- 
tion, &c., correcting mistakes so as to prevent their going any 
further, or altering an incorrect direction, should be as rapid as 
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poBsdblc ; they cannot be too energetic or make tlicir influence 
felt too iniidil 

L ‘\Mien the officer commamling the regiment has only short 
orders to give, it ^vorks much better not to call all the squadron- 
leaders together, but the orders should be given loudly in front 
of the regiment ; this is much quicker. , 

h In order to avoid mistakes and to abbreviate as far as 
posdble the instructions and words of command, so necessaiy 
for action, it is mdispensable to adopt a fixed terminology, or 
technical teims, for the most frequent formations, &e. 

The most important of these technical terms are as follows : — 

a. Flank jyrotecfion : towards the outward flank, to repel the 
enemy attacking us from that direction. 

b. Flank attack : to the inward flank, to siirround the enemy 
attaeldng us from the front. 

e. lilijM Flank and Left Flank: always mean our right or 
left flank, irot the enemy’s. 

d. Squadron columns : squachons in xug column, parallel to 
each other, at full intervals [?>., line of squadron zug 
cohxmns.— T r.], Fig. 26. PL III.* 

e. Close Squadron column :t squachons in zug column, parallel 
to each other, at six paces interval [being fonned either 
133 " closing squadron columns in to one another, or by 
•wheeling zugs to a flank from a close regimental 
column— T r.]. Fig. 32. PL III. ^ 

£ Zuq column : the whole regiment in one column of zugs. 
Fig. 35. PL IV. 

g. Regbnental column : squachons in column — 

1. Open, at wheeling distance [open column of squad- 

rons. — T r.]. 

2. (flose, being the last closed up to zug distance [{.(?., a 
distance equal to zug frontage plus six paces. — T r.] 
Bhg. 34. PL IV. 

The Squadron columns (d) and Close Squadron column (e) 
will be principally employed, and not the Regimental column (g) ; 
but we must picture to ourselves that the close squadron column 
is a close Regimental column [g. 2] wheeled by zugs to a flank. 

L It is mdispensable that these technical terms, short and 
precise, should be used by all, so that the subordinates, especi- 
ally tmmpeters, should be thoroughly acquainted with them, 
and mistakes avoided* For example, there are the zug colmnn 
and squadron columns, but if we say squadron zug column,” 
we introduce a misunderstanding ; the term zug must be left 
out Many mistakes result from this, and we cannot be too 
precise in the teims we use. 

^ Tlie figures,^ whicli will be found at the end, are numbered so as to correspond 
'with those given in the Q-erman Cavalry^ Regulations. — 

, , t Zusammengezogene Kolonne. This is called Regimental Column to the Front 
(Regiments Kolonne nach der Front) in the German Regulations, and generally 
^ B^^mental Column simply. — T e. 
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711 . Verbal words of commaad slionld be avoided as miicli as 
possible whenever the movement can be performed by trumpet 
sound* In the interests of rapidity of execution and clearness of 
meanmg, leaders shoidd make the most extended use of the 
reflation sounds* 

Trumpeters when sounding should turn the bells of their 
trumpets towards the squadrons to which they are sounding 
and not away from them; and if the sound is not understood, 
they must bn their own account at once repeat it. This sound 
must be at once taken up by the squadron-leaders’ trumpeters. 
The trumpeters on the flanks of squadrons do not repeat the 
sounds regulating movements, so as to avoid the delay in the 
movements which would result. 

A squadron sound will be repeated only by the trumpeter of 
the squadron in question. 

0. The sound AuftTlcken^^ (close) will be used to close 
squadron columns to close squadron column, as this formation 
is of very frequent occurrence in the tactics of the present day* 
A sound for this movement being desirable, we thus avoid intro- 
ducing a new one, and misunderstanding on accoimt of the 
double meaning of the sound cannot occm:. 

The same sound can be employed to form close squadron 
column from (reghnental) zug colnmn. 

p. When movements are made to a flank or to the rear from 
close squadron column, and the sound “-Pro?it”is given, the 
zugs will wheel into close squadron column towards the enemy 
or towards the leader who sounded, as in squadron columns. 

q. If squadrons have wheeled from line, the open column of 

squadrons so formed should not, on the sound wheel 

into line again, but they should take the fundamental formation, 
that of squadion columns towards the enemy or towards the 
leader who sounded, vdthout considering whether the open 
regimental column had been formed by wheeling from line by 
whole squadrons or not. 

r. If a formation of line at the trot or gallop should be in- 

terruptedby the sound beforethe last zug is in line, or 

before all the zugs have changed direction on a movable pivot 
(it being necessaiy to form the line rapidly to the new front), 
then, in order to prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding 
and to conform with the rule that at this signal line is to be 
formed towai'ds the leader who gives it, or towards the enemy, 
the sound should be given in front of that part of the 

regiment which has already got the new direction, so that the 
rest of the regiment which has not yet changed direction may 
be warned in which direction line is to be formed. 

s. The pursuit of the defeated enemy by the flank squa chons 
after the charge, on the sound “ Fanfaro^^^ is now directed in the 
Regulations."^ The pui*suing squacirons have not to cover the 

In Chapter V of the new edition of the Cavalry Regulations (4th June, 
X874). 



'ft'hole front of the re^ment, but move straight to tlieir front in 
dispersed ordei% 

t. 1 especially recommend executing muneroxis movements 
on the diagonal, on oblique lines, -working by the commanding 
ofScer’s triunpet, movements in two lines, in single rank and 
in half-columns, -which cannot be done too thoroughly or pre- 
cisely. Ail this takes up the -whole of the time at one’s disposal 
if -we -would attain absolute certainty in the movements ; ail, 
therefore, that is superflnous and unnecessary must be omitted, 
such as forming line* from the halt, taking Ml intervals, or 
closing in from the halt, wheel of the regiment on a flank 
squadron, wheeling into line by zngs or squadrons, and sMr- 
mishing. 

On the other hand there must he frequent practice of the 
mdlee after the charge, such as would take place in reality, the 
men breaking up into the most complete disorder, so as to 
accustom them to rallying -wiih the utmost rapidity iu any dfrec- 
tion, to the front or fllank, but always on them leadei-s ; this is of 
the very highest importance. The rally of the regiment after 
the mdlee or sxvarm-attack is best made on the Iie(iime7ital 
Call” in the direction in which the commanding officer rides and 
towards which he points -with his sword ; and that this place 
may be plainly seen, it is advisable that the standard and two 
non-commissioned officers should be placed there, formingbehind 
the commanding officer. The squadron-leaders should then 
have their squadron calls sounded so as to point out to their 
men more precisely where they are to form. 

If the charge was made in inverted oi'der the squadrons 
must rally in that order; this should be a fixed rule. 


Chaptbe 3.— directions FOR THE EXECUTION OF 
THE MOST IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS. 


a. Movements in Line. 


These are regulated by the folio-wing principles ; — Care must 
be taken that each squadron marches straight forward inde- 
pendently, as if it had no connection -with the rest of the regi- 
ment ; that the right or left flank-guides are strictly enjoined to 
ride straight on the points of direction indicated by me squadron- 
leaders, and not to deviate from them becaxise the squadron 
intervals happen to be greater or less than they should be, or 
have even disappeared altogether; Mese intervals are simply for 
this purpose, that the unavoidable fluctuations of squa&ons 
shall not affect neighbouring squadrons. The five squadrons do 


* word '‘^deploy” is avoided in this translation, as it is at 

present restiioted in onr service to forming lino to the front from Quarter Ooltunn. 


PART THE REGBIIXT* 
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not marcli close to each other like the four zngs of a squadron, 
but are independent tactical units. If an interval is continually 
increasing or a squadron so crowds on the next squadron away 
from the directing point that the interval disappears, the leader 
of the latter must incline so as to accommodate his squadron, 
but should be careful not to do so too soon, as after such a 
fluctuation there generally follows a reaction in the opposite 
direction, and the fault -^vill have extended to the other squadron, 
which the interval is intended to ob^date. 

But these are only exceptional occurrences, such as would 
not take place with well drilled squadrons that are accustomed 
to marching straight forward, and do not involuntarily deviate 
to the right in an advance in line nor to the left during a retire- 
ment in inverted order. Such changes of direction are best 
prevented by taking the direction of the regiment in all move- 
ments in line from the centre,* the third squadron from the 
right, as in the attack; all faults that may arise will thus be 
diminished by half, as the front is only half as long. 

The necessity of marching perfectly parallel is far greater 
in the advance of a line than in that of a single squadron if we 
would execute this most important of all cavahy movements (on 
which entirely depends the attack, the vital element of our arm) 
with calm, good order, perfect security, and at the most rapid 
pace. Thelonger the line the more difficult the movement, and 
it is only by strictly carrying out the principles indicated that it 
can be done effectively. For this it is before everything neces- 
sary that each squadron should march independently and with 
ceriainty, and that these principles should be departed from only 
when absolutely necessary for the good order of the whole* 

It is better that the intervals should be too great than that 
the squadrons should lose their cohesion and steadiness and fall 
into disorder. 

If the squadrons march at an irregular pace the commanding 
officer of the regiment can easily make them resume a uniform 
rate. 

Just as the fluctuations of one squadron, right or left, should 
not influence the neighbouring squadrons, so equally should 
they not be affected by its advancing or hanging back too 
much; they should march straight forward, mamtaining their 
own uniform pace. Thus the flanks of the regiment will con- 
tinue to march at a perfectly even rate, there will be no involun- 
tary bringing up of a flank, and the regment after advancing a 
thousand paces will be quite parallel to its original alignment. 

As before stated, movements in line are the vital elements of 
omr arm ; on them depends all our iufluence on the enemy, and 
therefore we must devote the greatest care and attention to the 
practice of them, especially at the gallop. 

The great aim should be to attain the greatest rapidity com- 
bined with the greatest calm and order, and no squadron should 

* Tiiis is nov laid down in tlie Eegulations of 1873. 
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rusli to the front when at fall gallop, or give rise to any appre- 
liension that it will get out of hand of its leaders, nor slioiild it, 
vdthout command or trumpet sound being given, eoimneuco to 
charge against its leader's will. 

k Moyements in COLUilX. 
aa. In Squadron Columns. 

Squadron columns* present gx*eat advantages ; they ensure 
the leader’s having his squadron in hand under all circumstances, 
and they allow of perfect order being maintained, which latter 
is more" imperilled in line where disorder in one squadron more 
easily spreads to the others. 

This formation, too, lends itself very readily to all conforma- 
tions of ground ; one can easily avail oneself of all practicable 
ground, and such as is impracticable can be avoided by slight 
detours ; the squadrons close in to one another, and after passing 
tlie obstacle resume their proper intervals; there is always room 
enough for this. The losses from fire are not so great as when 
in line, so that it is advisable to remain as long as possible in 
squadron columns when advancing to the attack. Changes of 
front are much more easily executed in this formation than in 
hne. And, lastly, it leaves room for any repulsed squadrons to 
pass through, although tliis is not adwsable as a rule, since the 
enemy may thus ho admitted into the intervals vdih those who 
are repulsed. 

Ik In Close Squadron Cohimn. 

This formation, on account of its compactness, is especially 
adapted for manoeuvring, as it is only necessary to direct the 
head of the column judiciously. 

Movements in close squadron column are of great importance, 
botli because they are so much used on service, and because tlH^ 
formation provides the chief nmans of equalising the pace of 
squadrons, of making them supple and mobile, and of aecus- 
toming them to move on the drill gToimd with steadiness and 
precision in the eight directions, the four perpendicular and four 
oblique lines, on which so much depends. 

The trotting by zugs on an alignment, and clianging direc- 
tion on the movable pivot, are certainly a means to these ends, 
but they should come afterwards, being more difficult to execute 
than movements in close squadron column, which should be 
looked upon as a close regimental column wheeled by zugs to a 
flank. In zug column the regiment is di*awn out to too great a 
length, and variations in pace easily result from it if the above- 
mentioned means for preventing them have not been adopted ; and 
similarly of variations in direction, which in forming line at the 
trot and gallop have such a prejudicial influence on the result- 
ing line. 


* Line of s< 3 ^uadron columns. See p. 96, d. 
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cc. In Zng Column. 

This is of especial use for flank movements which are inti- 
mately connected with changes of front, and thus for the second 
line, for example, when it is formed in squadron columns ; after 
passing from the last fomiation to zug colunm the commander 
gives the proper direction to the leading zug, or wheels it on a 
movable pivot, the alignment trot or gaUop follows, after Avhich 
the column wheels into line and advances to the attack. 

It wdll thus often happen and cannot be avoided, that the 
line will be formed in inverted order, and must attack in that 
formation, which should be frequently practised ; for example, 
the squach'ons in squadron columns are right in front, and it is 
required to threaten the enemy’s right flank, for which a flank 
march to the left is necessary ; heads of squadrons, therefore,, 
wheel to the left, which brings all the 1st zugs of squadrons 
leading, and on wheeling into line all the 4th zugs will be on 
the right flanks of their squadrons. The same thing happens if 
the squadron columns are left in front and the left flank of the 
enemy has to b e gaine d. 

As the zug column is very flexible, and it is easy to give any 
desired direction to the head of it, it will be very frequently 
used on service for rapidly making a flank' march, 

dd. In Half -column. 

These half-column movements by zugs or squadrons are most 
impoiiant means for gaining gi’ound to the front and flank, and 
reaching the enemy’s flank; I would therefore call the most 
particular attention to them. They must be executed vith the 
greatest precision. 


c. Formation op the most important Columns, and Passage 
PROM ONE Column to another. 

aa, Fo^miation of Sijuadron Columns, 

1. From Close Squadi’on Column. Fig. 32. PL III. 

If squadron columns are to be formed on the move from a 
close regimental column"^ which has wheeled by zugs to a flank, 
or (which is in effect the same thing) from close squadron 
column, the Eegimental Commander gives the caption, or sounds 
Form squadron columns f when the squadronfleaders give the 
necessary commands, [Cav. Eegs., Fig. 52.]t 

The squadron of direction (the 3rd, if no other is indicated) 
advances at the trot until the next squadron on each flank has 
obtained its proper interval from it (by inclining) and received 


# See p. 96, g. 2. 

t References to those Pigures in the O-eman Cavalry Begulations which are not 
shown in the Plates at the end are included in parenthesis. 
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on wliich th^ leader of the fomier gireB the -word 
The othersqiiadroBB incline at the trot until they get their 
proper intiwab, and' are brought into the alignment by the word 
If Bqnadroii cohimiiB are to be forrncrf on a flank 
sqtiadron (which miiBt be named), its leader %wll give tlie word 
fTa/A*” as Boon as the next squadron comes into line by the 
word . 

At the halt the formation is made in a similar manner, but hj 
the outward wheel:of''zngs [Cav. Eem, Fig. 53]. The squadron 
of direction, or named squadron, advances at the trot, by its 
leader’s word of command, for a distance equal to a zng’s 
frontage plus four paces, and receives the word Ilaltr The 
other squadrons wheel by zngs ontwarcls, and when they have 
got their intervals receive when they wheel to the 

front and receive J/alF’ 

2. From-Zxrg Golnmn. Fig. 59- PI V. 

If squadron columns are to be formed from ziig column, the 
regimental commander gives the caution, or sounds “Form 
squadron columns” 

The leading squadron-leader gives ‘^Forivard” and con- 
tinues the pace (or if done from the halt advances at the trot) 
for a distance equal to a squadron’s frontage, and gives the 
word Walk” (or Halt”), The other squadi'on-leaders give 
Head,"^ Half^-Uft (ox right) ” conduct their squadrons to their 
places in the line, and when their leading zug has got its proper 
interval, give “ Head, Half-right (or left)f foUoweel by &juad- 
Ton — Walk (or Halt) ” 

3. From Half-cohmm. Fig. 67. PL YL 

On the caution, each squadron forms column (by the rear 
zugs covering the leading zug) wlnle advancing, the leading 
jsugs maintaining their direction. The flank squadron advances 
a squadron’s frontage- and halts, or takes the next slower pace; 
the other squadrons enter the alignment in succession, taking 
their proper intervals by inclining. 

4. From Column of Route (Threes). 

On the caution or sound ^^Form squadron columns f each 
squadron fcst forms zug column (by squadron-leader’s word), 
and then takes its place in line. 

ForrmUon of Close Sqmdron Column. 

' '*1* Wmm^Bqmixm Coltmm [C^T. Rega, Figs- 41, 42.] 

To close together squadron columns, whether in movement 
or at the halt, the regimental commander gives “ Regiment — 


« ^ Or Leading ZugP The Otjrman term, simply 
and practical, and will hereafter be translated ** He^* 


13 very concur 



* Tlie Eegulation word is Form Fegimenial Colvmm on t'ke RigM (or Lefi^ OT 
on loth Flanhs)^^ t.c., Form Close Column (of Ton Sclimidt) on the Right. Ac.*' 
— Tb. 
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Close,'’ or lie uses tlie sound “ Closed’ or gives Close on the — 
Squadron’’ when squadrons move in a similar manner to wliat 
is laid down for taking full interval (aa, 1). At the halt the 
close is effected by the wheel of ziigs, on the move by the 
incline. 


2. From Zug Column. Fig. 65. Ph VI. 

To pass from zug column to close squadron column, the 
Regimental Commander gives the caution, Heads of squadi^ons^ 
Close to the front or the sound Closef rear zugs inclining. 

3. From Column of RoutA 

The formation is effected in the same way as for gcj[uadron 
columns, by the caution, of squadrons j Close to the 

frontf^ or the sound Close.” 


C€. Formation of Zug Column. 


1. From Squadron Columns, Fig. 46, 47. PL IV. 


a. If ziig column is to be formed from squadron colmnns 
without first wheeling zugs to a flank [which would form open 
regimental column], the Regimental Commander gives ^^RegU 
ment^ Heads of sqimlrons right (lefi) ivheelf or, if a flank 

sqnadron is to march to the front, “ Regiment^ the squadron 

forward^ Heads of squadroiis left {or right) wheel.” Squadron- 
leaders give their cautions, and zug-leaders their executive 
words of command. 

b. In order to avoid describing a right angle, and to take an 
oblique direction towards the inner flank so as to gain an 
enemy's flank, the following mode of proceeding is better : — 

The Commanding Officer gives, Heads of squadrojis half- 
right (or left)f on which the squadron-leaders give the necessaiy 
cautions. This is followed by the regimental executive 
sound," so as to ensure the precision necessary for tliis move- 
ment, and that the squadron-leaders may simultaneously give 
the executive commands for the wheel of their leading zugs on 
a movable pivot. 

The sound ^^Form zwg column” is given as soon as each 
squadron has changed direction, or has nearly done so. ' The 
leading squadron, that on the flank towards which the change 
of direction of the heads of squadrons was made, continues in 
the new direction, while the others cover by changing direction 
on a movable pivot. Fig, 48. PL IV. 

Or it can be executed thus : the sound Zugs half -right (or 
leff) " is given, to bring each squadron into half-column, then 
the Executive sound " and Foi^m zug eolumnf’ when the squad- 
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ron-leaders give tlie necessary commands. Eacli squadron 
forms squackon colmmi in rear of its leading ziig (rear zngs 
inciining to coTer)^ and get into zug column as in the last 
movement. Fig. 49. PL IV. 

2. From Close Squadron Column. 

If zug column is to be formed from close squadron column 
[formed by closing in squadron columns or wheeling by ziigs to 
a flank from close regimental column], the Regimental Com- 
mamler gives, Regiment — Advance in zug column from the right 
(or left) — 3Ia7xdt (or Irot or Gallop — Marcli)^ The loader of 
the squadron on the named flank gives ^^Fommrdf and repeats 
the executive word of the Commanding Officer if drme from the 
halt. The other squadrons receive (if necessary Ilalff then) 

Right (or Left) Incline — Trot (Gallop — March)! Fig. 56. 

3. From Half-column, formed by wheeling Zugs Half-Right 
or Left from Line. 

Zug colunm in the direction of the leading zug is formed on 
the sound Form Zug Column f the rear zugs of squadrons cover 
in column [producing the formation shown in Fig. 48]. The 
squackon on the directing flank marches in the direction of 
its leading zug ; the other squatkons cover while mowng on, 
making their change of direction as oblique as possible, so as 
not to go over unnecessary ground. 

f?; Deployment.'^ 

Bearing in mind that it is never requisite to form line iji tlie 
normal formation, but only to form in the required <lir(‘ctiou in 
the most rapid manner and on the widest front, witliout any 
concern as to whether the zugs are thus inverted ; hearing in 
mind that deployment is indispensable, as it supplies the means 
of forming line from close regimental column and from the now 
more common close squadron column, which may be looked 
upon as merely a close regimental column wheeled by zugs to a 
flank ; bearing in mind that deplopnent on the move from close 
squadron column, if the leading zugs which form the head of it 
have had the right direction given to them, is a very simple 
movement, one that is very effective for surprising the enemy, 
and in worldng in lines (TreffentaJdih) can, if used intelligentiy 
and judiciously, produce important results ; bearing in mind too 
that in accordance with the royal sanctionf wheeling into lino 
towards the enemy is allowed (in peace exercises towards the 

^ There being no quarter column in the Q-erman Service (the nearest approach 
to it being what General von Schmidt terms close Regimental Column), the teim 
“ deiDloyment ’’ generally means merely formation of line from column ; but in this 
Section*it is used to denote the fommtion of lino to a flank from close squadron 
column,— T b. 

t § 64-7, Chap. 5, Car. Regs,, 4th J une, 1874. 
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^ This corresponds with our deployment ” while taking ground to a flank by 
fours. — ^T e. 

t The change of direction of the zng column on a moyahle pivot has already been 
fully explained. Chap. 2, 2 and 4 c. 

(L 0.) H 


leader) on the sound Front , without any reference to the 
normal formation or inversion, and that this principle is to be 
applied in analogous manner to deployments, so as to avail our- 
selves to the utmost of rapidity in formation and of the mobility 
and manoeuvring powers of squadrons ; from all this it follows 
that™-'" \ 

“If the sound is given to a close squadron column 

(or a close regimental column that has wheeled zugs to a flank) 
while on the move, the squadron which is nearest to the Com- 
mander will wheel into line towards him, without any regard as 
to whether it will be in the nomial formation or inverted ; the 
remaining squadrons march straight on until they have room to 
wheel, so as to come into alignment with the squadron that first 
wheeled, or to follow it to the attack in echelon Figs. 83, 
84 Ph VIIL 

As a matter of course the squadrons wheel into line in suc- 
cession in the order which they hold from the leader who gave 
the signal to deploy, so that that squadi*on wheels into line last 
which was furthest from Mm in the column. ^ ^ 

In deploying, it is important that the squadrons which move 
out to the flank should not hang towards the front that is being* 
formed to, but should march out square to the flank and parallel 
with the front. Leading zugs of squadrons must march square 
to the flank until the squadron wheels into line, and if these 
zugs do not then wheel the correct degree, or if they hang 
towards the front, the squadrons will not be aligned with the 
outer flank when it comes into line and the deployment will not 
be true. 

e, WHEELING.f 


acu In GeneraU 


It is not advisable to execute a wheel of the regiment in 
squadron columns or line, especially the latter. For a rapid 
change of direction in presence of the enemy it is far better, 
instead of wheeling the regiment, to wheel the heads of squad- 
rons in the required direction, or to wheel from line into half- 
column and front form squadrons, attacking in echelon, or, if 
time permit, form regiment in line ; but squadrons must always 
be formed first. Fig. 87. PL VIIL 


hh Pmxdples for Wheeling the Regiment when in Squadron 

Columns^ 


Just as for the wheel of the regiment in line, so must 
squadrons, in the wheel of squadron columns, take the shortest 
route. They must not describe large arcs, wbich w^ould make 
the movement trailing ; it is necessary, therefore, that between 
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the two changes of direction that scjxiadrons have to execute in 
changing the front to the quarter circle on the more, Figs. 71, 
PL VII, 59, PL V, they should inarch straight for only a short 
distance, and that the wheels should follow each other closely, so 
that the change may be made without going overmuch groiincL 
Similarly in a wheel to the rear, after 'which, if no order be given 
to the contrary, the squadron columns xvill again be fronted, 
the squadrons which follow the pivot squadron must not go fcir 
beyond the alignment, but only a little way, when the wheel to 
the front will foUow and the squadrons halt. If it is not wished 
to front the pivot squadron, a special order to that effect must 
be given. 

cc. Wheels of Coliimm^ 

Wheels of the close regimental column to front and rear, and 
of the same column when wheeled by xugs to a flank {Le,y close 
squadron colmnn) are frequently done badly, because the inward 
(pivot) flank does not advance sufficiently in describing its are 
to give room to the next squadrons (or zug^), which therefore 
have to incline excessively outwards. Moreover the outer 
^wheeling) flanks increase their pace during the wheel, thus 
infringing a fimdamental principle of wheeling, that the wheeling 
flank must always keep the original pace. 

The essential principles for the wheel of colunms are these — 

The pivot flank-giiide of the leading squadron (or leading 
aug of the inward squadron), without glancing inwar^ towards 
his rank, but looking straight before him, describes hixS arc in a 
forward direction at a free walk, taldng care not to incline to 
the left (towards his squadron or zug) dining awheel to the 
right, and oice verf^d ; the coiTCct execution of the whole move- 
ment will mainly depencf upon him. The inward flanks of rear 
squadrons (or zugs) march straight on the preceding squadron 
(or zug) by incliiiing. The outward flank-guides must exactly 
preserve the original pace during the wheel. ^ By strictly ob- 
serving these directions, wheels of columns will be performed 
in an orderly manner ; the regiment will thus take the form of a 
fan, the pivot flanks being close to each, other, and the outward 
flanks keeping their original distance of one zug’s frontage plm 
six paces, or zug distance if in close squackon column. The 
pivot flanks vull naturally resmne this dLstance as each squadron 
(or zug) completes its wheel. 

It rests ■\rfth the regimental commander to give the word 
“ Fonvard ’’ to stop the wheel, as he alone can judge when it 
should be given. 


/. CHAxroEs OF Dibeotion bueing Motehents in Line and 
WHEN IN SQTJABEON CoLTOINS. 

In these changes absolute certainty should be attained. 
Slight changes of direction, in line or squadron columns, 
should not be effected by the wheel of the regiinent, so difficult 
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to perform, but by means of changing the direction of the 
squadron of direction (which would better be termed sqnadi'on 
of “ feeling ”), to which the commanding officer points out the 
new object of direction (a tower, house, or tree, &c.), in a voice 
loud enough for all the other squadron-leaders to hear. The 
other squadrons must take the new direction at once, those on 
the outward flank of the squadron of direction increasing their 
pace passing from the trot to the gallop), those on the 
inward flank diminishing it, and all getting their intervals as 
smartly and quickly as they can. 

More extensive changes of direction will be peifomied by 
wheeling zugs into halt-column, or wheeHng the heads of 
squadrons half-light or left, when, on the signal to form line, 
squadrons will first he formed and then Tegiment^ if there is time 
'.for 'it.'::' 

If there is danger in delay, we can charge by echelon of 
squadrons as they are formed. For this, squadrons must be 
accustomed to take the direction of the leading squadron of the 
echelon, as it may be compelled by the position of the enemy 
to change its direction somewhat. 

In this case it is not necessary to sound ‘‘ihrjB squadrons^" 
and then “Fbsw the latter signal is sufficient, as it 

means once for all ^‘First form squadron and then form regi- 
ment.’^ ' 

MTien from squadron columns heads of squadrons are 
wheeled, squadron-leaders must not give the executive word 
j , until the regimental executive soimd'' has been given, which 

' must be done as soon as the squadron-leaders have ordered the 

t wheel of their leading zugs. Experience has shown that this is 

the only way of procuring precision in the fomation. 

There should be no driU without these two movements, 
slight and extensive changes of direction* All these modes of 
changing the front should Idg frequently practised, so as to make 
it a mere matter of routine, as in the field they will have to be 
employed on one’s orvn initiative, to outflank and sumumd the 
enemy, or because an adroit adversary makes such movements 
on our part necessary. * 

Working in echelon with squadi’ons in good order and well- 
cohering presents no inconvenience in practice. On the other 
hand, the vacillations and colliding of squadrons, when in regi- 
ment entire, curb the impetuosity of the attack and often break 
up the line just before the shock; this always happens when 
the squadron is not firmly kept together as a compact tactical 
unit. 

g . Rapid Formations of Line from Line and from the 
Most Important Column Formations, so as to Produce 
THE Greatest Effect in the Shortest Space of Time. 


The tactical formations, which will hereafter be employed in 
worldng in lines {TTeffentaMih)^ may be reduced to these : — 

(I. C.) H 2 
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aa. Close sqtiadi‘on column, wMcli, on accoimt of its com- 

pactness, is most adapted for manoeiiTring. 

Ih. Squadron columns, preliminary to the attack. 

cc. Line, for the actual attack. 

dd* Zug column, the most useful and simplest formation for 
jlank movements and changes of direction in presence 
of the enemy, as line is so quickly formed from it. 

ee. Half-column of zug^s and of squadrons, for oblique move* 
ments to gain the flank of an opponent. 

We must now see how we can pass in the smartest, simplest, 
and shortest manner from each of these foimations to the others, 
how we can foim line, and change direction to either flank or 
lialf-right or left. 

From Close Si]xiadron Column. 

To form Line. 

l. CoiTCct direction of the column by wheeling the head and 
deploying to a flank (rapid and easy). Fig. 83. PI. VIIL 

2. Bringing the head, of the column directly towards the 
object, taking full interval from the centre or either 
flank, and foiming line to the front (longer than the 
former). Fig. 82. PI. VIIL 

3. Breaking into zug column, giving the proper direction to 
the head of the column, and wheeling into line (simple 
and eifective). Figs. 56, 58. PL V. 

4. If one is absolutely compelled to oppose as large a front 
as possible to the enemy, immediately^ either in the original 
direction of the head of the cohmm or in the direction 
that may have been given to it towards the enemy, the 
following movement may be adopted: — The two flank 
squadrons form line to the front, outwards, these being 
for flank attack ; the two squadrons next to them theik 
form line to the front in a similar manner. Tims all the 
squadrons form lino except the centre one. (Sec figure 
opposite.) 


From Squadron Cohmuu 


7o change Direction. 

1. Slight changes of direction vill be made by altering that 
of the squadron of direction, followed byline to the front. 
We can change the direction of heads of squathrons half- 
right or left, and then sound “Fbm Squadron .Columns 
when all squadrons will align themselves in the new 
direction and resume their proper intervals, followed by 
line to the front. Fig, 70. PL VII. 

3, Zugs can be wheeled half-right or left so as to fonn 
squadron half-columns; on the mmid Form Squadron 
Columns^' the rear zugs of squadrons will first cover, and 
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squadrons will then get their alignment and intervals as 
in 2, followed by line to the fronh 

To form line Half -‘Tight or 

L Heads of squadrons are wheeled half-right or left, and on 
the sound Form Line^\ {^^HephyirerC'), squadrons are 
formed fii'st and then regiment. Fig. 80. PL VIL 

2. Zugs can be wheeled half-right or left into half-column, 
and on the sound “ Form Linef squadrons are formed 
first and then regiment. Fig. 78. PL VII. 

To form Ziig Colimin. 

1. Heads of squadrons are wheeled to the right or left, any 
dhection given to the head of the column, change direc- 
tion on a movable pivot and wheel into line. Figs. 46, 
47. PLIV. 

2. Heads of squadrons maybe wheeled half-right or left, and 
on the sound ‘‘Fbrm Zng Columnf squadrons cover in zug 
column and can then wheel into line. Fig. 48. PLIV. 

3. Wheel by zugs into half-column and sound Form Zug 

Coliminf mm2* Fig. 49. PL IV. 

To form Line to the Right or Left* 

If it is absolutely necessary to form line immediately to the 
right or lett, the squadron which is next to the thi’eatened flank 
wheels into line ; the two squadi'ons next to it change the direc- 
tion of their leading zugs and form line on it at full gallop ; the 
other squadiuns wheel into line and come up into line at full 
gallop on the other flank of the first-named squadrons, as in the 
figure on page 150. 

Fi^om Line* 

1. Slight changes of direction are regulated by the squachon 
of direction. 

2. The Avhole line can be wheeled zugs half-right or left into 
half-column, and on the sound ‘‘ Form Linef squadi*ons are 
formed first and then hue. This is the easiest and simplest 
mode of forming an oblique line outwards. Fig. 87. PL VII. 

3. The line can be wheeled zugs half-right or left into half- 
column, and the sound “ Form Zug Column given ; the head 
of the column being then led in any desired^ direction. This is 
the easiest way of gaming an oblique direction inwards. 

From Zug Column* 

To form Squadron Columns. 

1. On the sound Form Squadron Columns f squadron col- 
umns are formed in the direction of the head of the 
column. Fig. 59. PL V. 

2. Heads of squadrons can be wheeled to the right or left. 
Fig. 63. PL VI. 

3. Heads of squadrons can be wheeled half-right or left, and 
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021 the BOTind Fo^m Squadron Columns,'’ sqiiadi'ons aligu 
theinselves on the leading squadron, with proper intervals. 
Pig. 62. PL V. 

4. Zugs can be wheeled half-right or left into half-colmim, 
and on the Bound ^‘Form. Squadron Columns,” the rear 
55Ugs of each squachon coYcr their leading ziig, and the 
whole form oblique line of squadron columns at proper 
intervals from the leading squadron. Fig. 67. PL VI. 

To form Oblique Line. 

The line can be wheeled ziigB half-right or left into half- 
column, and on the sound Form Line,” squadrons are 
formed first and then regiment. Fig. 87. PL VIIL 

To form Close Squadron Column, 

On the sound ‘‘ Close,” close squadron coluinn is formed on 
the leading squadron. Fig*s. 65, 69. PL VL 

To fomn Zug Column in an Oblique Direetion. 

Zugs can be wheeled lialf-right or left into half-column, and 
on the sound Form Zug^ Columnf the rear zugs of each 
squadron cover their leading zug, and the squadrons follow 
the leading squadron by changing direction on a movable 
pivot. Fig. 48. PL IV. 

To form line to the right or left on the new alignment, the 
column having changed direction to the extent of the 
quarter or half circle, either towards or away from the 
enemy, and some of the squadrons not yet being in the 
new direction. 

The parts of the regiment which have already changed 
direction wheel into line on the sound FroJitf and ad- 
vance to the attack; the remainder quietly form line, 
Fig. 85, PL VIII, and when in line are led to the attack 
by the detailed field officer as an echelon. The forma- 
tion of line by the troops on the old alignment is easy 
when tlie column has changed direction outwards (to- 
wards the enemy), but more difficult when the chaiigc 
of direction had been made inwards (away from the 
enemy), as in that case the rear squadrons" front form 
away from the enemy, and when formed must wheel 
about to face him. 

From, Half ^Colmnn of Zugs.^ 

To form Oblique Line. 

On the sound “ Form Line” squadrons are formed, and then 
regiment. Fig. 87. PI. VIII. 

To form Squadron Columns, 

On the sound Form Squadron Columns,” the rear zugs of 
♦ Formed by Hue or zug column wLeelmg zugs Mf-right or left.— T e. 
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squadrons cover, and then move np in alignment with the 
leading squadron. Fig. 67. PL VI. 

To form Zug Column. 

On the sound Form Zug Column f zug column is fbmed in 
the direction of the leading zug. Figs. 19. PL I, 21, PL IL 

To form line to the opposite flank to the one towards which the 
half-column is moving [e.g.^ when zugs have wheeled half- 
right from line]. 

Zugs can be wheeled to the left [forming half-coltmm to the- 
left], and on the sound Form Linef squadrons will be 
formed, and then regiment. 

In this way aU possible changes' of direction from the dif- 
ferent formations can be executed in the most rapid und 
simple manner, without any imcertainty or misunderstanding; 
and in all these changes of formation it is understood that inver- 
sion is on no account to be shunned, and the normal is never to 
be preferred to the inverted formation. As the shortest routes, 
that is diagonal directions, must always be taken, we should 
never, in forming line, lose a moment through performing evolu- 
tions whose only advantage is the preservation of the iionnal 
formation. 

The Regulations provide ceif ain forms, but this is not suffi- 
cient in face of the enemy; we must be accustomed to adapt 
them to the varying circumstances of warfare. I have endea- 
voured to pictui*e to myself the ever-changing events of war, to 
fancy myself in the fight itself, and to evolve Sie most rapid and 
still simplest evolutions that may be required from these various 
formations, with the view of reaching the threatened point in the 
quickest manner and with the greatest extent of front. Whether 
this brings us into the normal or inveifed formation is inima- 
teiial, and it is equally immaterial whether we anive at it by a 
regulation movement or not. 

The main objects for us are — 

1. To get into the required direction as quickly as possible, and 

2. To reach the right place in the best possible orde7\ the place 
where we are sure of being successful. 

To know which is the proper place, and the right moment 
for being there, is then the most important thing ; after that we 
must have the faculty of resolving quickly wat we will do, 
together with rapid action and a thorough knowledge of the art 
of leading, winch allows us, by means of fixed commands and 
sounds, to bring our force on the enemy in the most effective 
direction, wdth certainty and good order, and in good wind. 

By cari^ng out these principles we shall be able always to 
anive in fighting order at the required spot sooner than the 
enemy, and on this depends everything. The routine of this can 
only be given us by practice. 
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Chapter 4.— PREPARATORY EXERCISES FOR MA- 
NCEUVRINO IN LINES (Trefpex). 

Dining tte period of regimental cMlls, as soon as the regula- 
tion movements have all been thoroughly practised, the following- 
evolutions and manoeuvres, some of which are not prescribed by 
the Regulations, should be executed. I consider them most 
useful, both because they are excellent practice for the leaders, 
and tend to make the squackons supple and mobile, and because 
they are of such frequent application in working in lines, and 
are thus required for divisional nianoeim*es. 

If, before the commencement of the regimental drills pro- 
perly so-called, squadrons have already been made familiar with 
the regulation movements required for working in regiment, 
they will find time to practise these manoeuvres, "which will be 
of the greatest use to them. They are as follows : — 

a. The evolijtioks especially required in mancelwring in 
LINES, which enable them to form lino with the greatest effect 
from any formation and in any direction ; these are 

1. Slight changes of direction, when in squadron columns or 
hne, on the squadron of direction. 

2. More extensive changes of direction when in squadron 

columns or line, effected by changing the direction of 
heads of squadron columns, wdiich then align themselves, 
or by w’-heeling [from line] into half-column, follow’-ed by 
the formation of squackons and reg-iment. 

3. Forming line from close squadron column, either by 
advancing by squackons from a flank, Fig. 5(5, PI, V, or 
deploying to a flank, or opening out to full interval. 

4. Foiining zug column from squadron columns, by heads of 
squadrons wheeling half-right or left; movements in zug 
column ; forming line from it by first foiining squadrons 
and then regiment, or by changing the direction of the 
column and wheeling into line, either when all the znigs 
have airived on the new alignment, or when some of 
them are still on the old alignment and must consequently 
front fomi and not wheel into line. 

5. Formation of squadron columns and close squadron 
column from zug column, in short all the changes of 
formation and formations of Hne enumerated in Sect, 
Chap. 3. 

h. Formation of regiments in column of route (threes) 
from the right or left, in order to pass a defile. Line will bo 
formed immediately after debouching from the defile, and move- 
ments should be at once begun. 

c. Movements executed solely by the eegdiental com- 
l^IANDER’S WORD OF COMMAND without repetition of the commands 
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by squadron or zug-leaders, or by squadron trum;^eters ; squad- 
ron and zug leaders merely pointing out tbe direc to be 
taken by tbeir swords and giving tlie pace by tkeir own horses, 

d. Working in single rank, forming two regiments without 
any previous telling off. On the command to form two regi- 
ments, the front rank wheels zugs right (or left), and takes 
ground to a flank at the trot until the rear rank is uncovered, 
when it wheels into line and halts ; the rear rank receiving the 
command to dress up. The regimental, squadron, and zug- 
leaders will then at once be posted, distributing the squadron- 
leaders and other officers among the two regiments. This is a 
most useful exercise for iastracting officers and giving indepen- 
dence to the rear rank men. 

e. Calling out each squabron separately by the 
SQUABRON CALL, and working them by trumpet sound. 

/. Forming up the regiment with the squabrons in in^ 
VERTED ORDER and then performing field movements, each 
squadron being out of its usual place ; from the left or right 
they might stand in this order: 4th, 3rd, 1st, 5th, 2nd, 

^. Attacking IN ECHELON, from the right or left, with 
CHANGE op front AND DIRECTION OP THE LEADING ECHELON, 
which must be conformed with by the others. The change of 
direction can be made inwards or outwards ; the former is much 
more difficult for the following squadrons, but is excellent prac- 
tice for developing the attention and intelligent leading of 
squadron-leaders. 

h The rapid assembly and rally of the regiment from ! 

THE GREATEST DISORDER AFTER THE M^LEE, forming lip on tho 
regimental call behind the regimental commander. The 3rd 
squadron-leader places himself in rear of the reginiental com- 
mander and gives the squadron call, his men ralljdng in rear of 
him ; on his right form the 2nd and 1st squadrons, on liis left 
the 4th and 5th, ail ralljdiig in rear of their leader on the 1 
squadron call. If the attack was made in inverted order, the 
squadrons will rally in inverted order. 

The regiment mil always rally on a front not far diflererit ■ 
from that of the original alignment, and will frequently do so in 
squadron columns ; for tins end the sound Form Squadron 
Colmmis must follow the regimental call. 

i A Feigned retreat after a short swarm attack, so as 

TO DRAW THE ENEMY ON AFTER US and bring him into disorder 
through rashly pursuing ; this is done by the signal Feiire,'^ 
which warns the men that will follow (otherwise the 

AppelV would be sounded). Tliis does not mean that we are 
to rally to the rear, but that each man is as quickly as possible 
to front on the ensuing sound ^^ Front^^ thus rallying vdth the 
utmost rapidity in a forward direction, so as unexpectedly and 
mth a compact front to fall upon and certainly overthrow the 
enemy, who will be in dispersed order. This is a most important i 
thing to practise. * 

h EeTREAT of THE REGBVIENT ; RETIRING BY ZUGS IN HALF- 
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COLUiMN,'*' FOLLOWED BY <^FeONT” AND AN ATTACK IN THE 
OBLIQUE DIRECTION THUS OBTAINED. If the half-cohinui was 
fomied from the right [after wheeling zug^s about], line will be 
formed by wheelingzngsthi'ee-qtiaxiersright about on the sound 
and vice vers^ bo as to fonn in a direction oblique to 
the origmal line. 

These exercises are more for the instmction of leaders and 
development of the manoeuvring power of squadrons than for 
use before an enemy. 

L Wheeling zuGS RIGHT or left from line, the bight 

DELEFT FLANK ZUGS OF SQUiVDRONS WHEELING ABOUT;! in this 
way the squadrons are better in hand w'hen retiring under fire 
than theywould be if wew^heeled the W''hole line about and then 
fanned squadron columns. 

m. Advance in close squadron column. The regdient is 

UNDER HEAVY INFANTRY FIRE FROM THE FRONT WHEN IN THIS 
FORMATION, AND THE COMMANDING OFFICER OBSERVES THAT THE 
RIGHT (or left) FLAKE ^OF THE ENEMY IS EXPOSED AND UNSUP- 
PORTED, he at once decides to attack it, and proceeds thus : the 
command is given Fight About Wheels'' at first moving* at 

the walk, then inereamig the j)ace, followed by Zug 

ColumnJ^ If the column is out of range, the head of the column 
will change direction to the right (or left) ; afterwards the head 
will again change direction to the right (or left) and trot or 
gallop until the enemy^s flank is gained, when the first two 
squadrons 'will wheel into line as the first echelon, and charge 
the enemy’s flank ; the next two squadiuns should not w^heei 
into line with them, but continue to march straight on in zug 
coliunn, and wheel into line when they nearly cover the fh*st 
two, follo%ving them as a second echelon. The last squadron 
proceeds in the same manner as a third echelon.! 

In tills maimer tliree lines arc foiined, one in rear of the 
other, on the %veak: flank of the enemy, which attack in that 
direction, or if the enemy presents many objects for attack (as 
separate groups or skirmishers), they attack these or throw 
themselves on the opposing cavalry which may come to their 
assistance. 

On the mere caution for tliis attack in echelon, '^Attack 
the Right {left) in successive Lines of Ttvo Sgiuid7'onsf the squadron- 
leaders ought to be thoroughly aware of ivhat they have to do 
without requhing longer instructions, which indeed could not be 

S Ven at the time. The Major would at once take command of 
.6 first line and wheel it into line, the next two squadrons being 
under the senior squadron-leader. It is of great importance to 


* Executed by wbeelii^ arogs about eitbex* from line or squadron columns, and 
at once ordering squadrons to form half-column from the right or left according to 
the direction of the enemy. Figs. 4 and 16 . — Te. 

t EquiTalent to our ** Metire in Column of from the Eight or Loft of 

Squodrons,^^ — Tb. 

t W© should call these suecemve lines and not eehelons, — Tb. 
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warn the squadrons that are to fonn the second and third line, 
not to wheel into line with the first, hut to continue in the 
oiiginal direction. 

This attack against infantiy must be made by several squad- 
rons in succession, the shocks following each other closely ; a 
single line may ceitainly ride over the enemy, but it cannot pre- 
vent the enemy’s skirmishers who have thrown themselves down 
from rising and firing at their rear. To prevent this and com- 
plete the overthrow is the object of successive lines. 

71 . Acting in a similar manner when in squadron conmiNs, 
which -^vill be the usual formation. Either the enemy has been 
well reconnoitred and his exposed flank has been discovered, 
in which case heads of squadrons are wheeled to the left or 
right, the column trots or gallops, gaining the enemy’s flank by 
a change of direction, or the enemy has not been well recon- 
noitred, we are met by heavy fire in front and then notice the 
exposed flank of the enemy ; we retire at first at a walk, wheel 
heads of squadrons to the right (or left), so as to take ground 
to a flank, change direction, trot or gallop till opposite the 
enemy’s flank, then wheel the first squadrons into line to attack, 
and so on, as above. 

0. Practice of the Attack of AETmiBRY.— T o make a 
demonstration or divert the fire of artillery, several zug 
squadron should attack in front in swarm-attack formation, the 
other squadrons charging the flank in compact order. It is of 
gi*eat impoifance that both attacks be made simultaneously, and 
that the flank attack be commenced if possible from under cover, 
so that the enemy shall not perceive it, and every advantage 
must be taken of the conformation of the ground. 

p. When the regiment in line has to take a new direc- 
tion BY A MOVEMENT IN COLUMN AT THE TROT OR GALLOP, WHICH 
SO OFTEN HAPPENS, IT WILL GENERALLY BE ADVISABLE TO COVER 
the FORMxVTION of line towlvrds the ENEMY. To this end the 
first squadron that has changed direction will move towwds the 
new front ; e.g.^ if the regiment has to form front to the left by 
advancing from the right, the command is given ‘‘ Ziigs Right 
Wheels the First Zuglst Sqimchwi Stoxdght to the — Trot;' UvS 
soon as the rest of the 1st squadron has changed direction it re- 
ceives the caution, “ Adva7ice for Flank Defencef the squadi^on- 
leader giving Zugs Half^left (or Half-rightf Marel^ Forward^ 
and after moving a suitable distance an tihds oblique direction, 
“ Zugs Half -left (or Half-rightf March^ HaitT Or th-e first squad- 
ron will be ordered to cover the new front from the original 
alignment; in this case it receives “ Trof,Half4eft(oxHalf-?dght), 
March f and it at once marches in line in the new direction. A 
similar mode of proceedirig would be adopted for the left flank. 
The first of these methods is preferable. The formation of line 
can be made inwards or outwards, according as the enemy’s 
movements require. The evolutions of the squadrons detailed to 
cover the changes of front remain the same, viz., always to take 
the shortest route, to move on the diagonal in half-column. 
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q. Advance of the regdiext to charge in line. — Wbila 

at the gallop, The 5th squadron advances to skirmish 

[' * flankiren ’'] on the squadron call followed by ^^Skirmishers 
Outs’" Tlio regiment retires at the trot, and the “ is 

sounded for the 5th squadron, so as to draw the enemy after it. 
During the retirement the 1st and 2nd squadrons wheel by zngs 
to the left at the gallop, the leading zug changing direction 
half-left, and these two sqtiadi’ons receive the signal Fro 7 it ’’ 
at the same time as the tmee retiring squadrons ; a concentric 
attack is then made on the enemy who is pursuing in disorder. 

The 5th squadron, which had advanced to skirmish and was 
recalled by the Appell^” must in tliis case clear the front of the 
regiment as rapidly as possible, wheeling zugs right (or left) to 
do BO, and subsequently wlieeling the leading zug half-right (or 
left) and attacking the enemy’s flank at the same time that the 
regiment attacks it in front. Whether the squadron-leader will 
edge away to the right or to the left depends on the circum- 
stances of the fight, the conformation of the gTound, and tJie 
formation of the enemy, and not on the number of the squadron ; 
he will go where he tmnks his flank attack will bo ]nost effective 
and where he cannot himself he taken in flank by the enemy. 

r. Instruction of indivibilvl squadrons in the duties of 
planiv-attack and flank-defence dining tlie attack of the 
regiment. The squadron detailed for making the flanlc-attack 
must not hug the flank of the regiment in half-column, but gain 
ground to the flank while advancing, so as to get plenty of 
ground in front of it for the attack. 

When forming the flank-defence the selected squadron can 
remain on the flank of the regiment until the cummaiid ^^Marsch 
— 2f((rsehS" wlien it wheels into line and takes g'round io the 
flank while advancing. On the command tins squadron 

should either be in prolongation of the front of the regiment, or 
even further in advance, but it should on no account be in rear 
of it The flaiik-attacks require much greater rapidity and 
skill than one generally sees. The simplest way of executing 
these two evolutions is the following: — 


(a.) The right fianh-squadron is to e.veeute the fiank-atinch 

If from line^ it will advance in half-column (of zugs) from 
the right at the gallop, advance, wheel into Hue and 
charge ; or wheel zugs half-right, gallop, cover in column, 
the head taking the required direction, wheel into line, 
and charge. 

If firom squadron column^ the leading zug will change direc- 
tion half-right, gallop, the leading zug taking the right 
direction, wheel into line, and charge; or wheel zugs 
half-right into half-column, gallop, cover, wheel into line, 
and charge. 


he right flank-squadron is to form the flanhdefence, 
line, advance in half-column from the left at the gallop 
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wheel into line outwards, advance at the gallop, and 
charge. 

From squadron column^ wheel zugs half-right into half- 
column, thus taking ground to the right while advancing 
at the gallop, form line to the front, and charge ; or 
leading zug change direction half-right, gallop, the lead- 
ing zug taking the required direction, line to the front 
on the right or left at full gallop, according to the posi- 
tion of the enemy, and charge. 

With the left'flank squadron we should proceed in a similar 
mamieiv 

Instruction of all the squaurons as flane: and 

SUCCOUR SQUADRONS. 

A The PURSUIT of the enemy by the flank squadrons 
on the trumpet sound. 

u . The first line attacks and the enemy prolongs his 
front ; A regiment MUST ATTACK AS SECOND LINE IN ECHELON : 

(a.) From squadron columns to form a jparallel line; heads of 
squadrons wheel so as to get into zug column, wheel into 
line, and attack straight to the front. 

2h form an oblique line^ wliich in all cases is preferable, so as 
to take the enemy in flank; heads of squadrons half- 
right or left, form zug column by trumpet sound, wheel 
into line, and attack. 

(6.) From close squadron column to form a parallel line ; wheel 
the whole column to the right or left, deploy (or break 
into zug-column and wheel into line), and attack. 

To form an oblique line so as to take the enemy in flank, 
which is far preferable, change the head of the column 
half-right or left, break into zug column, wheel into line, 
and attack. 

i \ Evolutions of a regiment forming 1st Line to enable 

IT TO FORM 2nd OR 3rD LiNE IN A GENERAL CHANGE OF FRONT 
already executed by the 2nd and 3rd Lines. The shortest 
and easiest movement for this is as follows : — 

Wheel zugs about from line, forming squadron columns while 
retiring, and closing into close squadron column, wheel 
the close squadron column towards the . new front, the 
squadrons now being inverted. 

u \ A regiment forming 2nd or 3rd Line advances in zug 

COLUMN to execute A FLANK-ATTACK, BUT THE APPEARANCE OF 
THE enemy’s reserve COMPELS IT TO FORM FLANK-DEFENCE IN- 
STEAD. It will act thus ; either 

Form squadrons and then Kne, having, if necessary, first 
wheeled heads of squadrons into half-column in the re- 
quired direction ; or 



BTieel tlie liead of tlie coliinm and direct it so as to threaten 
the enemy's flank, tx-ottin or galloping, followed by 
wheel into Hrie; sqiiadrons that have not yet changed 
direction forming line to the front, and attacking in 
echelon; or 

Fomi sq^nadron columns, on tiaimpet sound, in th^ direction 
of the headv or in any oblique direction, if heads of 
squadrons have previously been wheeled, followed by 
Im and charga 


Tm 1st LIXE is EEPULSED ; A KEGIMENT IN SQUADUON 
COLmiNS FOEMING 2 nd DINE IS TO SUOCOtJR AND DISENGAGE IT. 
— Heads of squadrons are wheeled to the left (or right), head 
of the leading squadron half-right (or half-left), gallop ; as soon 
as the last zug has changed dhection, the regiment wlicels into 
line to the right (left), charging the pursuing enemy b right (or 
left) flank so as to release the first line. Tliis nxovouient must 
be made Avith the greatest rapidity, so that the attack may not 
be too late, but may be immeiliately across the rear of the re- 
treating first linci It is very advisable to attack the pursuing 
enemy's flank by squadrons in echelon. It Avill not ahvays be 
possible to wait until the whole regiment is in line, but that does 
not matter. IVliat is here wanted is not a wide front, but that 
a compact, intact body should fall suddenly on the flank of the 
disordered ranks of the enemy. This will be best accomplished 
by those squadrons which have changed direction wheeling into 
Hne and attacking, wlnle the portion that has not yet passed the 
wheeling-point should form line to the front axvay from the 
enemy, wheel about, and follow the other squadrons as a second 
echelon. 

y. Frequent practice of several squadrons foraung 

FOR DISAIOUNTED SERVICE WITH THE GREATEST RxiPIDITY POSSIBLE. 
-•In addition to the preceding evohitions, it is important to 
practise others such as would be required on seiwice, so as to 
make leaders- and men as apt and iiulependent as possible, and 
especially to habituate the fomxer to resolve quickly Avhat they 
wnl do in exceptional cases ; but in all these exceptional moAm- 
ments it must be held as an hiviulable principle, that gaiix of 
time is the main consideration, and regulates the direction; 
while the customaxy adhering to the normal formation must be 
altogether discarded. If in the first period of regimental thills, 
as already stated, thorough routine grounding and confirmation 
in the regulation movements are the principal aim, so in the 
second period tihe true cavalry life and spirit must be the motive 
poAver of the whole drill. 

Before everything, and too much stress cannot be laid upon 
this, the gi’eatest certainty must be aiiived at in movements in 
Hne, as these are the very foundation of the life-element of our 
arm, the charge. We cannot move too much in line, so as to 
attain certainty in this inconveniexxt foiination at lupid paces, 
especially at the gallop ; and this is quite possible if only the 
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gallop lias been rightly learnt, if the fimdamental principles of 
movements in line are strictly attended to, all dressing by eye 
abolished, and uniformity of pace made the basis of correct 
movement. 

Nowhere more than in. the charge are seen the necessity of 
precise execution, the aid ajBforded to the mind by fixed forms, 
the advantage of availing om'selves of every opportunity in the 
limited time at our disposal to practise gallops in line. The 
time and energy that- we waste over superfluous movements 
should be utihsed in practising the attack, the numerous and 
necessary movements in line, and individual exercises. 
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PART IV.~THE LARGER TACTICAL BODIES, 
THE BRIGADE AND DIVISION. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Tim duties that fall to the eavahy division are of two distinct 
kinds. In the first case, the cavalry division is employed as an 
independent corps in the line of battle in combinatiijn with the 
otlier arms. It will then generally act on one of the whigs of 
the line, where it mil have to move in many separate columns; 
the coml-unation of these columns and formation of line from 
them being often difficult, requhe frequent practice. The for- 
mations employed must be of the simplest nature, and adapted 
to the gimind. The tactics in lines here reach then* most ex- 
tended development. This mode of emplojnng our arm is cha- 
racterised by the term “ Deciding tactics'^ 

The second mode of employing a cavalry di^dsion is in the 
form of detachments, when it acts as isolated, detached, and 
independent bodies; this may be characterised by the term 
Detached duties of Cavalry^ 

As in deciding tactics, the most important thing* is to move a 
united mass and concentrate its effect on a particular point, so 
in tliese latter duties the cavalry moves in several distiiiet units. 
To give it the gTcatest independence, a battery of horse aitillery 
will generally be added to each unit (brigade); Avhile in the 
deciding tactics, when the cavalry division is used in the actual 
fight, the batteries unite under the command of the division- 
leader, and are no longer distributed among the lines. Under 
this head come the duties of the cavalry division in advance of 
an army, reconnoitring and screening, driving back the hostile 
cavalry, and piercing the veil wliicli it forms, so as to aseortaiu 
the movements of the enemy, and from them endeavour to 
divine his intentions. To this must be added the employment 
of the independent cavalry division on particular missions, such 
as enterprises against the flank and rear of the enemy, inter- 
lupting and cutting off his communications. 

Lastly, a third mode of employing our ann, as divisional 
cavaliy attached to infantry divisions, is not connected with the 
duties of the proper cavalry division, as only small bodies, at 
the outside regiments, are used for this puipose, and they belong 
to the manoeuvres of the infantry division. 

My object now is to exhibit, in the manoeuvres of tlic cavalry 
division, the advantage that results from extending the tactics 
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in squadron columns, and from accelerating the attack by in- 
creasing the gallop from 600 to 800 paces ; but more than this : 
I go further, and would secxire still greater progress for our arm, 
as I consider this absolutely necessary if we would keep pace 
with our sister arms, which have already progressed so enor- 
mously and are still progressing. I consider equal progress for 
our arm perfectly practicable, and by no means look upon it as 
impossible, although some of ourselves unfortunately have pre- 
tended that it is so. 

I wish therefore to see the follovdng qualities developed to 
the greatest posxsible extent in the manoeiivi*es of the cavalry 
division:— 

1. There must be greater rapidity of movement without the 
least detriment to ^ perfect order, which latter is the basis of 
every military movement, and wliich in our arm consists of calm, 
exact maintenance of pace, rapid taking up 'of new directions, 
and strict adherence to them when taken. 

2. There must be greater mobility and manoeuvring power 
resulting from the abihty to form line in all directions, and this 
requires that inversion should be freely Used; it should he a 
habit, and the rule rather than the exception. 

The abolition of the different counter-marches was in fact 
the carrying out of these principles ; but we must go much fm- 
ther if our tactics are to make any progress, and greater mobility 
is to be developed. The tactics in lines furnish many occasions 
for, and indeed demand, the adoption of inversion, if a leader 
would bring Iris squadron to the threatened point by the shortest 
route, in the quickest manner, and by the simplest movement. 

8. We must have more thorough independence for our arm 
resulting from the possession of a good long-range firearm, and 
from careful instruction in its use and in dismounted service; 
tlris mil enable us to perform every kind of duty, which it is im- 
possible to do on horseback. There is no occasion whatever to 
fear that this will impair the true cavalry spiiit ; indeed, it can 
only gain by it, as our arm will be able to accomplish its object 
in all situations, and will not have always to remain mounted 
and abandon the field or retreat before every occupied village, 
defile, &c., which would certainly deteriorate the spirit of the 
arm. I even go so far as to asserf, that if cavalry is not able to 
fight effectively on foot under all circumstances, it is not up to 
its work, and is not worth the sacrifices that the State makes to 
maintain it. Effective diversions against the rear and flanks of 
an enemy could not be made, if cavalry were not able to fight 
on foot by whole regiments, offensively and defensively, if it 
conld not attack localities or defend its cantonments. Its acti- 
vity and enterprise, so necessary to cavalry, will thus be infinitely 
developed. 

These three objects are constantly before my eyes, and I 
shall employ all my energies to realise them. I feel assured too 
of receiving general and ready assistance on all sides, for I take 
it for gi’anted that we all wish for real progress in our arm, 
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■whicii we love so passionately and to wliicli we are so entirely 
devoted, that we will strive to onr ntinost after this prog^ress, 
andwillnever consent to its being considered merely an auxiliary 
or secondary arm, w'hich can no longer claim to have any influence 
in decisive operations. 


I. Gemral Pnnciples for the Tactical Instruction, JEm- 
ployinent, and Leading of large Bodies of Cavalry in 
Lines. 


CH-iPTER l.-INTKODUGTION. 


Animated by an ardent desire to prepare cavalry as much as 
possible for manoeuvres of the division, so that the latter may be 
successful and profitable to both leaders and men, ami may fulfil 
the object for which they are designed, I have been induced to 
record the following instractions, w'hieh wdll tend to bring about 
that mutual understanding between leaders which is so indis- 
pensable, and give the troops such an insight into the formations 
and movements as will enable them to satisfy the requirements 
of the tactics of lines as prescribed in Chapter 5 * of the Cavalry 
Eegulations. If in these directions certain fixed and special 
movements are indicated, to gain a pariicular end_, it is because 
I am convinced that by practising these evolutions we shall 
greatly develop the mobility, rapidity, and nianceuvring poryer 
of our troops generally, and shall have attained the end which 
Tindeiiies all regimental movements. I am far from wishing to 
impose a mechanical routine, wlueli would cramp the energy of ■ 
individual leaders ; on the contrary, I would give them the 
fullest liberty to employ the movements and evolutions tirat they 
tbiulr the most advantageous for each particular ease. I only 
require ^at the squadron shall be able to form line -with the 
greatest rapidity and in the most perfect order (this is the essen- 
tial point) from any formation, in any direction, so as to prodxwe 
the greatest effect. For this we must have the utmost simplicity 
of movements and absolute certainty in peifonning them, toge- 
ther with the exclusion of all possibility of mistake or misunder- 
standing. If the movements employed fulfil these conditions, I 
shall be quite satisfied with them, even though they be other 
than those I propose ; but in view of the novelty of the subject, 
and of the actusd state of the tactics of lines, and owing to the 
opportunities I have had for observation, and the_ experience I 
have acquired, I am constrained to lay dowm certain indication, 
so as to lay a foundation on which every one may build still 
further. 


* Af stmetionod oa tlie 4tli Jtme, 1874. 
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I would expressly state that the newly issued Chapter 5 of 
the Cavalry Regulations forms in all respects the basis of the 
divisional manoeuvres, and that the following directions are to 
be considered merely as a development of the principles there 
established. 


Necessary Conditions for the Employment op Troops in 

Lines. 

1, So far as is compatible with the maintenance of peifect 
order, rapidity, manoeuvring power, activity, and mobility must 
be developed to the highest degree possible, for it is only through 
these qualities that we can regain the gi’ound we have lost, and 
maintain our rank among the sister arms, which owing to techni- 
cal improvements in their arms and iacreased individual instruc- 
tion have made such great progress. According to the opinion 
of contemporary critics, the cavalry of the great Frederic was 
more redoubtable for the rapidity and adroitness of its manoeu- 
vres and attack, than for its bravery. This is quite natural ; 
since through these qualities, joined to the rapid initiative of their 
leaders, they could always arrive at the critical point and in the 
right direction much sooner than the enemy, and could be sure 
of outflanking them, the sorriest dragoon must have become 
brave, for he saw^ certain victory before him. 

2. The men, both in squadron and regiment, must have 
acquired the greatest certainty and calm in movements in line 
at full gallop, and keep their compact formation in two ranks ; 
this is the necessary condition for the compact energetic charge, 
which alone ensures success. 

Not only is it necessary to pass over the zone of destmctive 
fire and reach the enemy as rapidly as possible, so as not to run 
any risk of failure from physical or moral causes, but the com- 
pactness and force of the charge depend on the good order and 
calm of the squadron during the gallop preceding the charge. 
The gallop must not be violent, the horses changing feet from 
vehemence and excitement ; they should be in equilibrium, the 
squadrons completely in their leaders’ hands, and never assmii- 
ing the rate of the charge -without their command or trimipet 
sound. 

The greatest pains must therefore be taken to acquire the 
long, regular, quiet gallop, as being the principal means of 
increasing our rapidity and the staying power of the horses. 
This is a necessity, if we would fulffl -fche conditions that the 
battlefield now requires of us ; for it is only at this gallop that 
we can ride through the effective fire zone, if we would keep the 
necessary compactness of the line and would not arrive at the 
enemy in a decimated condition. This pace, which is generally 
fairly good in zug column but very irregular in line, cannot be 
acquired by beginning to practise it in the summer half-year ; the 
foundation for it must be laid in the riding school during the 
winter half, by correct collecting and bending, the horse 



Inf means of collected paces. Only xiiuler such circumstances Avill 
the g‘all(»p do no hami to tlieir xviiul and limhs, and ensure the 
end aimed at, viz., to be able to march in line with l.)ottunx and 
witli orderly ranks. First we must have the thorough training 
c»f the horses^ and then accuBtom them to work at this gallop, 
gTa<lually inereaBing our demands so as to obtain calm, sureness, 
regularity, length of stride, and b(.)ttom, to get them in good 
wind and inure them to greater exertions, so that they may 
still have fiill possession of their powers dxiring the actual chargi* 
and melee, and strength go hand in hand; good wind is 

the most important thing, and strength depends upon it. 
When we aiiive at the aboyc condition, the shock will be 
uniform, energetic, and rapid, the ranks in compact order. The 
resolute and orderly charge is the dhcct result of the preyiuus 
long gallop. 

If the poll be rigid, the neck stretched out, the haunches 
stiiT, the liindhand high and not taldiig its share in the work, the 
gallop mil neyor be attained ; for the long, low, calm, and 
uniform spring will not be possible. All this has lately been so 
much misimderstood and the directions in Chapter 5 of the Regu- 
lations so misinteipreted, so much has been required of the liorses 
without any re^ason or system, yory much to their detriment, 
that I feel bound to point out and raise a warning voice against 
these errors. the winter training of the horses has been 

Ihoroiiglily and systematically cairied out, and they have been 
properly placed, bent, and collected, according to their indi- 
vidual eonfoimiations, the long gallop, to which both riders and 
horses must be accustomed and in Ayliich they must learn to 
breathe quietly, can bo practised for considerable distances 
wit] lout injury to the animals' lungs, stomac‘bs, or limbs. As 
before {»l>Berved, our demands must lie increased very gradually 
and systematically ; the liorse’s appetite is the best test of the 
appropriateness of the work ; a single over exertion which causes 
loss of appetite, may do a great deal of injury and throw thti 
work back uTctrievably. 

S. Too much care and assiduity cannot be employed in the 
practice of the chai'ge, the life-element of our arm and the touch- 
stone of all our instmetion; the value of a squadron can l)o 
judged by its manner of executing the attack. For tliis, the 
following are the main conditions : — 

The greatest cohesion, no depth, no hanging back of men 
in the rear rank, strict preservation of two ranks, zug-leaders 
well to the front, the charge not longer than 100 to 150 paces, 
to the extreme pace of the slowest horse, 
may be maintained ; the full gallop to be for 
ly the stride quiet, unifonn, and even vdth the 
ground, and no, restiveness or impetuosity.^^ 

Only such charges can be considered successful as fulfil these 
conditions ; all others, especially when the men open out, must 
be considei'ed failures. 

The compact, rapid charge, vdthout depth, must be a matter 
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of ordinary occurrence on tLe drill ground; for then only can 
it succeed in reality. The first principle is, that that 
he'attempted, before the enemy on the field of battle to wJiiGli the 
squadron has been accustomed in time of peaee^ and ivhich has become 
as it were ingrained in their flesh and blood; we must therefore be 
careful to acquire only good habits on the drill ground. 

^ 4. Mobility, rapidity, and manoeuvring power should not be 
diminished by the factofworlring in large masses; brigades and 
lines should move with as great rapidity and certainty as isolated 
i ' squadrons, and this can very easily be attained if the true prin- 

ciples are complied with and have become a second nature. 
These depend on uniform, steady riding, without any checlang 
or rushing, that is, on |?u <?<?5 also on the maintenance of direction^ 
rapidity in taking neio Mreddons^ and lastly, thorough independence 
of squadrons^ as the tactical units, no attention being paid to 
the momentary aberrations of neighbouiing squadrons, and the 
leader really leading his squadron. Faults -will not then 
propagate themselves and take larger dimensions, as is so often 
the case ; they will be confined to the body in ivhich they origi- 
nated. 

The mobility and rapid movement of large masses are 
gi'eatly impaired by much repetition and taking up of sounds, 
by wmch much time is lost ; a great deal of umvieldiness is the 
result, which is not compensated by increased certainty of move- 
ment. 

Regiments should therefore very frequently drill by the com-^ 
manding oflficeris trumpet, without repetition by the other 
trumpeters, as iu fact must be the case in brigade. Mobihty will 
not hereby be impaired, and the attention of the squadron will 
be much stimulated. 

The good order and cohesion of troops in lai’ge masses, 
which are most essential matters, depend principally on the 
independence and correct movement of squadrons. 

However necessary divisional drill may be, to prepare 
cavalry for actual warfare and give it habits w^hich will secure 
it increased success in the field, such as it gained during the last 
war, and also to place a useful and efficient weapon in the hands 
of the chief, and enable us again to reckon upon the cavalry 
divisions in the field of battle ; still it would be far better to 
forego these drills if they conduced to the impairment of good 
order, cohesion, and certainty of movement. But if we recog- 
nise and seize upon the real point of the question, we shall find 
that this is not the case. 

The point is, and it cannot be too often repeated, ^Q thoTOiigh 
independence of the squadron^ as the tactical unit, mnnfimneed by 
any abey^ratio^is of neighbouring squadrons, and always completely 
in the hand of its leader. This must be strongly insisted iipon ; 
a leader should not mechanically follow the other squadi-ons or 
allow liimself to be pushed here and there by them, but must 
look before him and really lead his squadron ; he must lead 
intelligently, and shotdd be quick of resolve. For instance ; if 
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wlien marcMng in zrag eolimin, Bomo of tlio liorBOB of tlic preced- 
ing squadron have fallen, and there is room to a flank, lie should 
not ride over the fallen men and horses and so disorder liis ruvn 
squadron, but should move it to a flank, so as to preserve order; 
in short, ho must act until independence and intelligence, -witliout 
however ignoring his coimectioii with the regiment as a whole. 

Under all circmnstances the squadron must preseiwe its colie- 
sion ; on no account should any files be disunited from the rest, 
as if at extended fi.les, owing to irregular changes of direction. 
Of course we may presume that the squadron has been instnicted 
in the true principles wliich are contained in the two w'-ords jxwe 
and direction. 

Uniform rate of lidingat tJiediflereutpaccs, without dressing 
by eye, and taking up directions rapidly according to tlie swajrd 
and horse of the squadron-leader (or zug-lcaders), arc the funda- 
mental conditions for performing the various niovemeuts witli 
precision. 

The different rates of pace laid dowm by regulation must be 
strictly adhered to by all regiments. Tliese paces must liave 
been previously acquired during the regimental drills, by aid of 
the seconds-watch and measured distances in the drill ground. 
When regiments are able to change dhection on a movable pivot 
correctly, both head and rear of a column, even if there be 80’ 
zugs, will keep the same pace, and the- rear will not have to 
charge in order to make up its distance, wdiile the head is con- 
tinuing to trot. As changes of pace in column, wliich are so 
detrimental to the horses and to good order, and destroy the 
precision of all movements, cMefly result from the men obeying 
trumpet sounds in a dilatoiy manner, and peifomiing the move- 
ment indicated much too late, they should bo accustomed to good 
habits in this respect ; otherwise precise and rapid evolutions 
in large masses will bo quite impracticable, as nothing will bo 
done at the exact time required, and tlie movements will be pro- 
tracted and trailing. 

For this reason squadrons must bo accustomed to move in 
any direction without any word of command from thoir leader. 

5. The riding-school should be so good, that falls should 
rarely occm*. Short reins and sustained attention will do a great 
deal towards this, but the coiToct balance of the horse docs still 
more, as a horse whose liindhand is properly suppled and active 
can recover himself without the aid of Hs rider. 

6. The men should be thoroughly accustomed to the melee 
(hand-tp-liand encounter) after the charge, as would happen on 
service, so as to accrostom them to the complete disorder which 
must inevitably follow, and to enable them to practise rallying 
with the utmost rapidity. 

This rallying in any direction, but e^ecially towards the 
front, followed at once by movements without telling oif the 
ranks, must be the object of incessant practice. Too much im- 
portance cannot be attached to this, as whoever has the lust 
jarrmd hoSy in hand remains master of the field. 
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7. Ill order to be equal to tbeir duties in any situation^ 
squadrons must be tborougbly instructed in tbe work of flank 
and succour squadrons. 


5. Pbinoiples for the Employivient of Troops in Lines. 

1. The main end of divisional drill is that several lines may 
be led under one supreme head for the achievement of a common 
object, a rapid understanding between the chief and subordinate 
Commanders being established, which can only be attained by 
frequent practice. 

2. The fundamental principle of the tactics of hues is organi- 
zation in the direction of depth, mutual assistance from the rear, 
concentrated energetic action of the mass on a decisive point ; 
no lateral extension of front ; no eccentric or divei'gent opera- 
tion of the component parts, unless it be rendered absolutely 
necessary by circumstances ; no putting forth of the whole force 
at the same moment, but always keeping an intact portion in 
hand. 

3. The tactical order should never be impaired by the 
evolutions performed. It should be the earnest endeavour of 
leaders to make the larger masses as mobile and handy as indi- 
vidual squadrons are; their movements should not be cum- 
brous, but as rapid and active and free as those of smaller 
units. 

4. An inviolable principle for the handling of large masses is, 
that the squadron must in ev&ry respect he considered the tactical 
unit, and this fundamental principle must on no account be 
infringed. This is the chief means of combining the mobiKty 
and rapidity of masses with precision and certainty of move- 
ment, especially in the most important of all formations, that of 
line. On the independence of the tactical unit (the squadron) 
depends the sole bond for preserving cohesion, certainty, and 
order in great masses moving at the most rapid pace. I by no 
means mean that the squadron should throw off every yoke, for 
then where would be concentric, united action ? But I would 
insist that the squadron-leader when acting in mass, in the regi- 
ment or brigade, should really lead his squadron, have it 
thoroughly in hand, and be responsible for its cohesion and 
good order. No flank-guide should of himself, without his 
squadron-leader’s command, close to a neighbouring squadron 
so as to coiTect an interval that may be lost, and thus deviate 
from his original direction; on the contrary, he must strictly 
maintain the dhection, and ride straight forward, without 
troubling himself whether the interval be too large or too small. 
If the squadron-leader wish to correct an interval that may be 
too large, he will give the necessary command in an undertone, 
indicatiag the direction with his sword, as must be done by all 
the zug-leaders when a change of direction is made, . In this, 
way there will be no loss of cohesion. The greater the mass is 
(and we must be able to work in large masses with perfect cer- 
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tmnty and order, if vre 'would maintain oiir poBition in the field), 
BO anncb the more rigorously must these principles be observed. 
A Stpiadrondeader who does not fulfil these conditions under 
such circumstances, fails in liis dxity. 

The more a squadron has been accustomed and trained to 
take up and keep any desired direction vdtli certainty at the 
quickest pace, wmeh is the most important thing after correct 
pace, the less likelihood will there be of intervals being lost, as 
that fault solely results from loss of direction. Even if intervals 
are lost it is nothing serious, and of much less importance than 
loss of cohesion. 

5. It cannot be too strongly inculcated that, next to preser- 
vation of the pace and direction, and of the independence of the 
squadron, good order depends on the gmJual correction of 
irregularities and mistakes caused by the conforination of the 
gTOiind or other circumstances ; these should be at once redressed 
in their own sphere by the individual leaders, zug-leaders and 
nou-commissioned officers, without tlie intervention of the 
squadron-leader. The squadron 3imst be trained to this. 

6. The action of the superior and subordinate leaders on the 
troops under their command, wdiether for the performance of 
new movements, changes of direction, wheels of the heads of 
columns, &c., or to check mistakes and to prevent their extend- 
ing further, or correct inaccurate direction, should be as rapid as 
possible. Such action cannot be too prompt. 

For this, one must be able to see quickly and detect the 
right spot at once, so as to nip the fault in the bud. Before 
every tiling, in order to bring the troops on to the enemy in the 
most effective direction with calm, certainty, and order, and in 
good wind, 'we require a quick eye, quick resolve, and quick 
execution, with no uncertainty about words of command or 
tnunpet sounds. 

7. If misunderstandings or mistakes occiu, their correction 
should not bo effected at the walk, but at the least at the trot* 
Of course it is better that there should bo no mistakes, and to 
this end the chief will contribute by giving clear cautions and 
indications, and the subordinate officers by correctly understand-^ 

g and entering into the ideas communicated to them. Also is 
it of the gi’catest importance that the Adjutants and Orderly 
Officers should be well practised in transmitting orders, and that 
the latter should be accurately carried out so as to ensure that 
mutual understanding between the Commanders and the troops 
on which so much depends. Every precaution must be taken to 
prevent misunderstandings and mistakes. 

8* In order not to miss the exact moment for action, the 
Commanders of lines, and indeed the subordinate Commanders, 
acting independently, must never lose sight of the wffiole, 
the other lines, and of the course of the fight, and they should 
not encumber themselves with looking after the details of their 
troops; only by acting in tliis way will they be able to act 
opportunely. If they would not deserve the reproach ^Hoo 



late/’ they must comprehend rapidly, resolve quietly, and as 
quickly caiTy out their resolve ; but these conditions cannot he 
fulfilled by Commanders if they trouble themselves about the 
details of their troops. 

9. It must be a matter of perfect indifference to the troops 
whether they are inverted or in the normal formation, and even 
whether they attack in inverted formation. Both formations are 
equally authorised, and there ought under no circumstances to 
be any hesitation about forming inverted line if taking that 
formation will enable the line to be formed more quickly. On 
no account should long, trailing, time-wasting movements be 
performed, whose only object is to show a front towards the 
threatened flank in the normal formation. 

Both leaders and men must be accustomed to inversion as to 
a useful and well-fitting garment, and no one ought to feel un- 
comfortable in it; but this will only be attained when sqiiadi’ons 
are constantly practised in inversion; it is a sure preventative of 
disorder. 

It is very desirable that all squadrons should, as far as 
poscible, move off in the same manner (from the same flank), so 
that they may not run into one another. Detached squadrons 
should attend to this when rejoining the regiment. If, how- 
ever, the regulation is strictly adhered to, that from squadron 
columns on the sound ” or ^^Form Squadrons'’ line is 

always formed to the front on the left, whether or not inversion 
is thereby caused, no confusion can occur, even if all the squad- 
rons have not marched off from the same flank. 

10. There should be no closing in of squadrons towards each 
other, no opening out, no crossing eaeh other, which is all 
contrary to the cavalry spirit; as before stated, it is perfectly 
indifferent in what order the squadrons stand, so long as they 
are themselves well closed up and in good order, wliich of 
course is absolutely necessary. 

There should be no correcting of squadron intervals at the 
halt, but if a squadron is very much out, it will correct it by 
squadi’on-leader’s word on advancing or retiring. 

11. It is necessary to be ready, and to be on the spot before 
the enemy ; we thus obtain the moral effect of surprise, in addi- 
tion to the physical effect of the shock and sabre, &c. ; the result 
then cannot be doubtful. For this we must be accustomed to 
working at the most rapid pace ; we cannot make our resolve 
too quickly, nor too quickly carry it into effect; we must be 
perfectly acquainted with the art of moving our men, so as to he 
able to bring them by sound or word of command with the 
utmost speed, by the simplest evolution, in the proper direction, 
on the decisive point, which is always the rear and flanks of the 
enemy. 

Giving to the peculiar personal element in our arm, which 
gives the cavalry leader an exceptional position and importance ; 
owing, that is, to the circumstance that he not only leads, but 
directly commands his squadron; ability to handle troops,^ 
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energetic action, and complete ma^iteiy of the regulation forma- 
tioiiis become of the liighcBt importance. 

To lead the squaclitni on tlie deeiBive j>oint, by the shortest 
road, by the simpleBt niovemeut, and in the moBt c^lfective direc- 
tion, thiw in what is required of leaders. Each leader should be 
clear about the most commonly occurring situations in which ho 
might really be placed, and shonkl without any hesitation make 
his squadron peiform such movementB as conduce directly to the 
object in . Kesolve and execution must go together. 

Rectangular movements, so often seen in cavalry drill, must 
disappear altogether; there must be no detours, no moving 
backwards and forwards, or right and left, in order to reach a 
particular spot, either to go into action or to takt^ up a position. 
Instead of these, diagonal dii’ections must be taken, as being the 
shortest roads, wdthout any consideration of inversion; lialf- 
euluinu must be largely used, both in squadron, regiment, and 
line, as it represents the shortest road, the oblique line; tlnough 
it only can wo gain gi’oundto the front and flank shmiltaueously, 
and encircle the enemy’s flank If this is done, "wc shall never 
incur the worst reproach for our ann — “ too which means 

everything. 

All the movements necessary for this purpose are based upon 
an apt combination of sqiiachon columns and close squadron 
colmnn with zug column, of half-colnmn [of squadi'onsj in 
squadron columns with Hue, and of half-column in line with ziig 
column, in short, in the judicious use of the simplest and shortest 
means of passing from one of the principal tactical foimations 
(close s<juadron column, squadron columns, line, zug column, 
half-column of ziigs) to another fomiation or to line. 

^ The evolutions by wliicli these changes can bo eftected 
have already been expluined in Part III, Chapter 3, r/, of tliig 
work; it wall therefore bo sufliciont here to allude to them, with- 
out repeating them in full, merely mentioning a few of the 
essential conditioBB which have reference to tins part of the 
subject. 

a. Tire simple zug column is the best formation for all flanlc 
movements near the enemy, for veiled flank marches, for massed 
formations in defiles, when circumstances require it, the zugs 
then being closed up to close distance. 

K On all occasions, from column of route, zugs will first 
be formed, then squadrons, and then regiment ; a direct forma- 
tion of regiment from zugs, on the signal to form line, is 
strictly forbidden. If there is danger in delay, as for instance in 
disengaging a line that has been repulsed, we may as an excep- 
tional case attack by squadrons in echelons ; but as a rule the 
attack must as far as possible be made by the regiment in line. 
If there is sufficient time for the second regiment to align itself 
on the one in front, the charge will be made in brigade, as one 
line ; otherwise it wdH be executed in echelon of regiments. 


* Uemarlc by the Compiler 
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c. All formations of line are invariably to be made on the 
move and not at the halt ; as for example, taking full intervals 
from^ close squadi'on column, so as to form squadron columns, 
forming line from close squadron column, &c. There can hardly 
ever be any reason for doing this at the halt, and it is not cavalry 
drill. 

d, A change to the rear from line to squadimi columns and 
other fomiations, if the line is at the trot, will never, even on the 
usual signal, take place at the gallop, but always only at the 
trot; otherwivse the greatest confusion would easily ensue. 

When it is wished to retire by squadron columns, it is advi- 
sable, instead of using the sound Retwe^^ to wheel [from line] 
into column of zugs, and to let the leading zugs of squadrons 
wheel to the rear; squadrons 'will thus be better in hand. 

If from close squadron column movements are being 
executed to a flank or to the rear, on the sound the 

wheel -will always be made so as to form the close column 
towards the direction of the enemy (where the leader is), just as. 
in zug column and squadron columns. 

/. The deployment [to a flank] on the move from close 
squadron column on the sound Dejyloy^'" similarly to the use of 
the sound “ Front,'' is executed thus : on the sound the leader of 
the flank squadron nearest to the officer who caused the sound to 
be given, at once wheels into line towards the enemy 
towards the officer) ; the remaining squadrons wheel into line in 
succession as they get room, in the order of their proximity to 
the enemy. 

The totally objectless and unpractical deployment from the 
rear is thus avoided, and squadi’on-leaders can no longer be 
unceii;ain whether, when, and where they are to wheel and form 
in line. 

All uncertainty, misunderstanding, mistake, and hesitation, 
must be avoided in battle, as efficiency is thereby diminished. 

This deplojnnent on the move is an excellent means of 
quickly forming line to a suddenly threatened flank from close 
squadron column ; the proper direction being first given to the 
head of the column by wheeling it, so as to get the desired align- 
ment when deployed. 

ff. The signal Close " is used for closing squadron columns 
to close squadron column; it is also advisable to use it for fomi- 
iiig close squadron column from zug column, or from column of 
route in threes or half-sections, instead of the command Heads 
of Squadrons, Close to the Front" It is un lerstood that it is a fixed 
principle for each squadron (when in coiiimii of route) to form 
zugs first, as soon as it gets room, when it will take its proper 
place in the regimental column. 

lu For the wheels of heads of squadrons in squadron columns, 
whether of the eighth or quarter circle, the Eceecutive sound " 
should be used to ensure the precision indispensable for the 
execution of the ensuing formation. If there be want of uni- 
fornnty hi this movement, as will unavoidably be the case if the 
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Ewemtice *^oimcV^ m not used, fluctuation of tlie coliunn will 
certainly ensue. 

12, *TIie j^rinciple of Frederic the Great must l>e strictly 
carried <.)ut; the attack mu^^i always he directed (ujauist the weak 
2 n{rtofthe enemy, against Ms flanks ; whenever possible the front and 
Jiank of the adversarfs cavalry should be attacked sinadtaneOHsIy, 
and Ms rear too^ if it can he done. The gi’eat king frequently 
asserted that tlmee men in the rear do more thaii fifty in front 

During the attack, then, we should still continue to nianoetivi’e 
and work against the enemy’s flank, to which end we may 
employ movements in half-column (gaining ground to front and 
flaik), and changes of direction. The shock should always come 
fi'oin a direction different ivom the original one ; tliis must be the 
rule, and should have become second nature to the tru 02 )s. 

Syiiiit our forefathers could do, we, with our naxch superior 
material, ought certainly to be al)le t<.) accomplish. 

If the attack is never made except in front, and only in the 
direetkai in which the advance was begmn ; if it is considered 
dangerous or impracticable to act otherwise before the enemy, 
and consequently changes of direction dxiring the attack are 
310 ver practised cliuing peace-exercises; if tliere is no manoeuvring 
during the attack, and the attack is made stiffly in a rigidly 
straightforward direction ; further, if it is considered too difficult 
and even impossible for 6 or 8 squadrons to break oft‘ from the 
flank of the 1st Line, and hurl themselves against the flank and 
rear of the enemy, when the great Frederic generally had this 
done at Iris reviews with 15 squadrons, and these, as an eye 
vntness (Guibert) testifies, worked with marvellous rapidity, 
vehemence, and order; if this bo so, I can only say that Ave earn 
for ourselves a certificate of poverty, and with these vieAvs and 
habits can never make one step in advance. 

Experienced foreigners, men competent to give an opinion, 
state that the 1st Line of Frederic’s cavalry, took a decidedly 
oblique direction during the advance, and thus al wap outflanked 
the enemy by the time it had to deliver the shock. The 2nd 
Line Avas generally fomied on an oblique front, and outllunking 
the 1st Line throAv itself, at the moment of the shock, Avith 
amazing vehemence on the flanks and rear of the enemy. 

This sufficiently shoAA^s the spirit rogrilating the leading of 
in iliosc days, and this spirit Avas the foundation of their 
great success. We have notliing to do AAnth the special tactical 
aids then employed, Avhich are not the same as we noAv use ; but 
proceed in the same spirit or idea, and accordingly we 
3'nust make it a fixed rule that, from the squadron up to the 
brigade, Ave must always manoeuvre during the attack, and ncA’^er 
charge in the same direction as that in which the attack Avas 
begun. Nothing ought to appear too difficult, or impracticable ; 
the more difficult a tiling is the better, as Ave shall accustom our- 
selves to overcoming difficulties, and thus shrink from nothing in 
time of war ; Ave shall ahvays keep in mind that the soldier must 
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be educated, and that only tbat can be executed in presence of 
the enemy -wliich has passed into onr flesh and blood. 

The leader who, in presence of the enemy, is afraid to 
mancenvre with his troops, gives himself a certificate of poverty, 
he has not properly instructed them, and proves that he has not 
got them thoroughly in hand. In ricling straight and stiff 
towards the enemy during the attack, he deprives himself of the 
chief factors of victory, which consist of slnlfiil leading, as well 
as of mobility and manoeiiviing power ; there then remain to hmi 
only the other extraneous factors, physical streng'th, superiority 
of numbers, and the moral force of the troops; and to rely on 
these alone appears imprudent, as they depend more or less 
upon chance and vaiiable influences, and are thus out of his 
power to control. The first named factor, however, can be 
assumed by leaders and troops, can be assured by practice, and 
thus thrown into the scale of victory. 

13. The advantages of gTOuiid must be utilised as largely as 
possible in all movements, especially with a view of approaching 
the enemy under cover, thus maMng it possible to fall unex- 
pectedly on his flanlc or rear, which doubles the effect. This 
must become a second natme to all leaders, and they must never 
neglect it. Every undulation of ground which could hide the 
troops from the enemy must be taken advantage of, and even 
detours must not be shunned if they afford an opportunity of 
masking the troops while bringing them on the enemy. All 
positions of rendezvous should be under cover. 

14. As far as possible the troops should be worked by trumpet 
sound, and not by word of command ; all movements for which 
specific sounds have been provided should invariably be per- 
formed thus. In order to attain rapidity of execution, and to 
insure the sounds being understood, leaders should as often as 
possible employ those that have been authorised. 

15. As all firing on horseback is utterly purposeless, a pure 
waste of ammunition, and not cavalry work, and as some unde- 
cided natures are encouraged to rely on shooting rather than on 
attacking the enemy’s scouts personally and driving them in, 
while what we want is scouting, observing, and not skirmishing ; 
on this account it will suffice, when a squadron is sent to the 
front, if it detaches the 4th zug still fui-ther to the front, the zug 
sending out only the four skirmishing files to reconnoitre towards 
the enemy; tlius the whole of the 4th zug will not be extended. 

16. During the engagement no line or regiment should be 
posted with its rear immediately against a wood, or against 
similarly impassable ground, as a lake, pond, marsh, &c.' 

17. Batteries in action must never be masked by flank move- 
ments ; even if a detour be thus necessitated, troops must always 

{ )ass in rear of them. In all forward movements and retirements, 
eaders must take care to leave the line of fire free as long as 
possible, so that the artillery may be able to act to the last 
moment during the attack, and may cover the troops in case of 
a retreat 
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18. Special escorts for artilieiy are not to l:>c given. If a 
battery rouains for some time in one position, and tlms rims some 
risk in retiring, the ti-oops nearest to it iimst, without waiting* for 
any specitic order, advance towards it, and seenr<.‘ its diseng^ige- 
ment and safety by a short attack. This is a question of lionoiir, 
and detaclmients nearest to artillery are responsible for its seeii- 
rity. 

19. Lines and re^mentsimist as quickly as possible make room 
for batteries when their emplojnnent is necessary, and when, 
during peace exercises, their action is ordered. Batteries are 
never to be in the rear of a column of route, nor of a rendezvous 
position, but always so far to the front that their safety is not 
compromised, and towards the flank where their action will be 
most effective. 

Conchtdmg 

The pluml)-linc fm* all our work, which has since become tlu^ 
basis of everytliing, should be the fundamental principle of 
Frederic, viz., Order and method alwaif.^ confrihute io victory^ and 
oniliee everything ehe^ If wo strive earnestly always to act on 
tins principle, a successful result will be certain to follow. 

To sum up briefly the most important of the foregoing prin- 
ciples, we require : — 

1. Eapid mutual understanding between the leaders and their 
superiors. 

2. Independent action and initiative of the subordinate 
leadem 

3. Skilful choice of, and complete mastery over, the tactical 
foxinations ; that is, the art of troop-leading. 

4. Combination of the greatest rapidity v'ith the most (fom- 
pletc order. Eapid formations f4‘ line and unexpected 
excursions. Always first on tlie spot, befort^ the enemy. 

5. SuppienesB in all marches in line ; skill in making changes 
of direction, so as to direct one^s force against the enemy’s 
flank in order to envelop it and attack Imn unawares. 

0. Compact order in the attack, and only two ranks ; quiet, 
free, long and low (flat) spring in the gallop ; tlic^ actual 
charge at 100 or 150 paces off the enemy. 

7. Ability to rally with the utmost rapidity, fromtlie greatest 
disorder and confusion, in any desired direction, so as 
always to be able to lia%"e a formed body in haiicL 


Chapter 2.— INSTEUCTION OF THE BEIGADE CON- 
SLDBEEH AS A LINE IN THE DIVISION. 

The exercises of individual brigades are undertaken solely 
to prepare them for their duties as lines. The brigades then 
work like single regiments, by the word of command and 
trumpet sound of the brigade (or line) leader. 
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The brigades do not manoeuvre, but simply “ drill,” so as to 
make themselves ready for employment as Imes; and artillery 
is not assigned to them. 

In order to prepare brigades systematioally for their duties 
as lines of a division, they should especially practise slight and 
considerable changes of direction ia squadron colunans and line; 
movements for attacking in flanlr, and for flank defence | and 
movements having both these objects in view ; movements for 
extricating a repulsed line ; formations of line from close squadron 
column and from squadron columns half-right or left, or to a 
flank; sudden changes of front; in short, all the evolutions 
■which have already been indicated^ as especially important for 
the tactics of lines, and which will previously have been prac- 
tised by individual regiments. 

I would particularly refer to the use of half-column ; in it, 
the pace must never vary throughout; on no account should 
any fault in it be coirected by an increase of pace, as the evil 
then vdll only become worse and the ziigs will be jammed toge- 
ther.. 

Particular attention should be paid to the two follo’\ 7 ing 
movements:— 

1, When from brigade, in line of close squadron columns, it 
is required to deploy [to a flank], the movement is carried ont 
exactly the same as with a single regiment; the regiment nearest 
the new front (where the signal to deploy is given) deploys as 
a single regiment; the next regiment continues to trot until 
flank squadron nearest the new front can deploy, when the latter 
wheels into line and forms on the 1st regiment; the remaining 
squadrons of the 2nd regiment wheel into line in succession^ so 
that the whole brigade is formed in line towards the new front. 

2. Wheels to the front and rear in close brigade column (the 
regiments standing at close intervals from each other in close 
squadron column) are executed by the whole as a brigade, and 
not by regiments. 


Chapter 3.— THE RELATIONS OP THE LINES TO 
EACH OTHER. 


1. In the formation and employment of a cavalry division, 
the distribution into 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Line, or advance guard, 
1st and 2nd Line, will always be observed. 

These three Lhies are thus characterised: the 1st is the 
Attaching Line^ the 2nd is the Manoeuvring Line, the 3rd is the 
Reserve JLtine (Bereitschaftstreffen)* 

From these designations it is evident of which arms the 
Lines would as a rule be composed, supposing a distinction to 


^ Part III, Cliapter 3, and Cl^apfcer 4 
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bo made between heavy and light regiments. Tho 1st would 
be fcniued of cuirassiers and lancers; the 2nd, as it requires the 
gi'catest mancenvring power and agility, would consist of dra- 
goons and Imssars; the 3rd would also be composed of light 
regimt‘i]ts, as it also requires great rapidity and mobility, in 
order to cover comparatively long stretches oi ground in the 
sliortest passible time ; still heavy regiments can be employed in 
the 3rd Line, but not as a nile in the 2nd. But as the three Lines 
cannot retain their original places during the fight, and their 
denomination changes with their employment and position, 
Avhicliwill again and again vary vith the features of the combat, 
the heavy regiments will, as a matter of course, frequently come 
into second line. The foregoing distribution of the cavalry 
division, therefore, can only be looked upon as the theoretical 
normal formation. 

In order to prevent mistakes and misunderstandings, the 
Lines (brigades) will always be designated by the names oi 
their commanders. 

The three Lines in which the division is formed have distinct 
duties to perform, and act in concert with, one another in certain 
definite formations. The fundamental formations are squadron 
columns and close squadron column according to the formation 
of the next preceding line. It is understood that line is the only 
formation for attack. 

The principal fonnations in wliich the Lines will generally be 
fox-med by preference are : — 

For the 1st Line, squadron columns and line. 

For the 2nd Line, squadron columns and close squadron 
column (the two reginiexits being at full dephmng*^ inter- 
val from each other). 

For tlxe 3rd Line, close squadron column (the two regiments 
being at close or full depk^ying^ interval). 

Under all circixmstaneos, pexiect unity of action, reciprocal 
support, and cohesion of tho three Lines are absolutely xxeceHsary. 

Tlio movements of tho enemy and tho endeavours of the 
1st Line to gain his flank necessitate larger or smaller changes 
of direction for all three Lines ; these will test tlie inancmnTing 
qualities of the ti'oops, and will show their mobility and power 
to move unexpectedly and rapidly in any direction where their 
action mar be effective. 

Moments are precious with our aim ; once past, the oppor- 
tunity does not come again. We must therefore profit by it as 
quickly as possible, usually too without waiting for orders, it 
the situation clearly calls for action. To execute an attack too 
late, is simply to beat the air ; it does no good, and only pro- 
duces baneful results. 

The Issf JAne is at first formed in close squadron column ; 


* By ** deplo3 ing,” interval is of course meant the iiileryal rcqiiii-ed for 

forming line to the front,— T k. 
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Oil leaving the place of rendezvous, it opens out to squadron 
coluimis and puts off foming line for attack as long as possible. 

The 2nd Line is formed in close squadron column in the 
place of rendezvous, advances in this formation, outflanking the 
1st Tine on its threatened flank, and as a rule opens out to 
squadron columns when the 1st Line forms line. Some squadrons 
(generally two) from the 2nd Line are sent as succour squadrons 
to the 1st Line, either in line or in zug column at considerable 
intervals apart, and at from 100 to 150 paces in rear of the 
Ist Line. The rest of the 2nd Line maintains a distance of 
300 paces from the 1st. When there is a resSrve (3rd Line), 
the whole of the 2nd Line may be employed to succour the 
1st Line, ^ filling np the gaps caused by its changes of direction, 
and serving for flank attacks and protection, to decide the issue 
of the fight, secure the victory, and force hack the enemy. If, 
however, there is no 3rd Line, this must never be done. In that 
case the leader of the 2nd Line must always keep a portion 
intact as a reserve for any eventuality, to meet a sudden flank 
attack of the enemy, or to cover the reixeat of the 1st Line and 
attack the pursuing enemy. Something must always be kept 
in hand by the leader of the 2nd Line. The 2nd Line will 
change direction when the 1st Line is so near the enemy that 
he cannot change his, and when the movements of the enemy 
render such changes necessary. 

The Zrd Line (Keserve) follows the 1st at 450 paces distance, 
in rear of the flank opposite to that where the 2nd Line is 
placed. It is formed in close squadron column, the two regi- 
ments being as a rule at full (deploying) interval apart. 

In changes of direction, and when it is necessary to fall on 
the enemy’s flank, the attack will be made by the 2nd or 3rd 
Line.^ The 3rd Line will frequently find favourable oppor* 
tunities for manoeuviing against and attacking the enemj’-’s 
flanks, while the 2nd Line attacks him in front. 

2. In the exercise of cavalry divisions the following phases 
of the combat should always be kept in view, just as they pre- 
sent themselves in actual warfare. 

(1.) The 7'econnaissanGe. 

(2.) The preparation for attach 

(3.) The formation of line for attach 

(4.) The attach^ which falls under four heads : either — 


c. The attack succeeds with 
a m^lee, the 1st Line<( 
being broken up. 

h The attack succeeds with-" 
out melee, as -when the 
enemy retires without 
waiting for the attack, 
the 1st Line not losing 
its compact order. 


P Several squadrons of the 
1st Line always pursue, the 
closed squadrons folio-wing 
them at 200 paces dis- 
tance. 

Several squadrons agaiii 
follow in extended order 
•(swarm-attack), followed by 
some squadrons in compact 
order. 
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The attack is cliscoii-'^ 
tinned, the troops voliin- The force retires under 

tarily retiiing without ^ the protection of one sqnad- 
attacking, on account Tron, which drops skir- 
of unfavourable cir- niisheiB in rear of it, 
ciimstaiices, J 

The force retreats as ra- 

7 nu xx T -r *1 pidly as possible on the 

c?. ILe attack faiM -AppelV covered 


ti-oops retmng m dis-^ 2nd 

Line, or the 3rd Line is 
J)roiight up. 


(5.) Changes of Direction . — The enemy appears on a flank : 
the 2nd or 3rd Line advances as rapidly as possible in his direc- 
tion. 

The reconnaissance and preparation for the attack 'will natu- 
rally be effected by the advanced guard ; the execution of the 
attack being itndertaken by the 1st Line, or with the assistance 
of the 2nd ; and the decisive blow dealt by tbe 2nd or a part of 
the 3rd. 

The advanced guard, as soon as the reconnaissance, prepara- 
tion, and formation of line for the attack are made, will as a rule 
form the 3rd Line, and will be employed as such as soon as the 
Line comes into action. 

If the enemy suddenly appears on a flank, changes of dh*ec- 
tion will always be made by the 2nd or 3rd Line, while the 1st 
temporarily stands fast and*beeomes 2nd or 3rd Line when the 
original front is no longer threatened. 

No lino should neglect to have fighting-patrols {(xefecltiH’- 
patrouilleii] on the flanks, in order to observe; moreover, the 
original front, when it is abandoned in order to work towards a 
flank, must continue to be observed by a squadrm which will 
push out fighting-patrols. 

3, It should be a fixed piinciple that, in attacks against 
cavalry, tho 1st Line is so directed as to envelop onci of the 
flanks of the enemy ; that is, it attacks the enemy’s front in an 
oblique direction ; while the 2nd Line envelops the other flank 
with part of its force, and with the rest holds itself ready to fall 
upon any reserve of the enemy that may appeal'. 

Exact coincidence in the shocks of 1st and 2nd Lines against 
the enemy’s ranks is by no means necessary, and indeed is not 
natural ; on the contrary, the compact attack of the 2nd Line 
will have so much more effect if the enemy is in the complete 
confusion of the mel4e. Of course this attack of the 2nd Lino 
not be too late, and in peace exercises it should be regu- 
by the probable duration of the mel(5e. 

Consequently it is absolutely necessary that the leader of the 
2nd Line should never allow it to have a greater distance than 
from tlie 1st Line, so as to be able to intervene at tho 

5 and at the same time diffi- 



€iilt, to observe when tbe 1st Line is advancing to tlie charge, 
as the pace is then so much increased. Still it can very well 
be done if the leader will only follow the movements of the 
1st Line with unremitting attention, and follow it up circmn- 
spectly and resolutely. There must on no account be any 
hesitation, or the teniWe reproach Too hte’^ will be the result. 

4. It will never be accounted an error on the part of the 
2nd Line if it causes a portion of its force to participate offen- 
sively and concentrically in the combat of the 1st Line, when it 
receives no explicit orders to that effect or a inisunderstancling 
of orders occurs. Inactivity and want of initiative are much 
worse, 

5. The relation of the lines to each other— their mutual con- 
nection — must be strictly maintained under all circumstances. In 
no case should a Line or regiment charge bn tho flank of a more 
advanced Line. Leaders must be well instmcted, see clearly, 
and lead their troops on the right spot (the flank or rear of the 
enemy) in the right direction. No rear Line should come into 
line with the 1st Line until the latter comes in contact 'with the 
enemy, and joining in is allowable ; nor can a Line be permitted 
to disappear altogether, and thus be unavailable, unless some 
special mission has been given to it. The 2nd and Srd Lines 
should never attack in the same direction as the 1st, on its flank, 
as in that case they would be attacldng in the air, without any 
object; supposing the 1st Line to have attacked correctly and to 
have dii’ected itself against the flank of the enemy. It cannot 
be too often repeated that the attack should al'waj’^s be carried 
out concentrically against the enemy’s flank. 

6. If an advanced guard hasbeen obHged to withdraw before 
a superior enemy, and the Lines in rear hereupon advance against 
the enemy round the advanced guard, the latter ‘must support 
this offensive movement by an advance ; indeed it must always 
keep up a continued uninterrupted connection, with the r/ros, so 
as to be able efiectually and at the right moment to join in the 
attack. Nothing is more faulty than isolating oneself and thus 
losing all knowledge of wdiat is going on on the flanks. Such a 
proceeding is opposed to the first piinciples of the Line tactics, 
.which demand united, concentric, and continued action and 
mutual support. This must be strictly observed and considered 
as a matter of course. 

7. Never, in advancing or retiring, can the passage through ^ 
the intervals in another Kne be allowed. 

8. It is a fixed principle that every repulsed body must retire 
perpendicularly to its line of front, and never obliquely to it. It 
is impossible for such a body, after being repulsed in the attack, 
to manoeuvre to a flank, as it must be assumed that it is being 
pursued by the enemy. Such a repulsed body can only retire 
as quickly as possible in a pei-pendicular line, and rally to the 
flank and rear of the nearest intact Line, or of the reserve ; 80 to 
100 paces to the flank and rear of the 2nd Line or reserve. 

The 2nd Line must act in accordance with tbis principle, and 
(l c.) K 2 
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iiaist therefore leave the giDiind perpendicularly to the rear of 
the attacking troops free, so as not to be niii into by them, and 
also in order to keep in front of itself a clear field for combat and 
attack. 

On the other hand, any body retreMing in good orde)\ should 
on no account retire directly on the 2nd Line or reserve, in order 
not to impede and embarras the movements of these supporting 
bodies, or even cause disorder in their ranks ; rather shonld all 
retiiing, or even repulsed bodies, which are still capable of 
manoeuvring, being in good order, endeavour to gain the flanks 
of the intact bodies which are advancmg to the attack, and 
completely clear then* front ; moreover, they should front as soon 
as possible and again advance so as to assist in the attack. 

9. Squadrons or regiments which in consequence of p^e^dous 
operations find themselves before the front when the 1st Line 
advances to the attack, must consider it their duty not only to 
clear the front as rapidly as poKSsible by moving towards a flank, 
blit must also support the attack of the Ist Line vdth energy 
and determination by a simultaneous attack against the enemy^s 
flank, without waiting for a special order to that efiect. They 
must not arrive too late for tins, as their timely co-operation is 
far easier than that of squadrons wliicli have to come up from 
the rear. 

10. Should the Lines be marching in separate columns on 
different routes, they will once for aU each tmow out a special 
advanced guard, in order to clear the way in front, wliicIi vdll 
keep up communication with the special advanced guard of the 
neighboming columns. These special advanced guards are 
drawn in as soon as the division concentrates and fonns in 
Lines. 

11. If one of the rear Lines should happen to be close to the 
1st Line, ivith the view of joining its attack, all trumpet sounds 
which could easily cause misunderstanding should bo avoided ; 
tho usual sounds can be made use of, but the leaders udll 
exercise their judgment in this respect according to circum- 
stances, 

12. The following paragraphs contain a synopsis of the 
movements, c%c., which the Lines will execute of their own initia- 
tive vdthout waiting for special ordei*s. 

The First Line* 

a. The 1st Line, as soon as it advances to the attack, opens 
out to squadron columns. 

I, It manoeuvres against that flank of the enemy which, 
according to existing circumstances, appears most exposed and 
easiest to attack, and for this end makes use of smaller or greater 
changes of direction ; the former are executed by changing the 
direction of the squadron of direction ; the latter, by emplojung 
half-column (oblique echelon) and from it forming squadrons and 
regiments, or by wheeling heads of squadrons. 
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c. It forms line at a snitablo distance froiu tke enemy, a 
even then must do its best to turn and outflank him, 

d. It must not weaken itsfront either by detaching squadrons 
to hang on to the flanks, or dropping back succour squadrons in 
rear of the line ; this must be left to the 2nd Line, which under 
all circumstances has to provide for the security of the flanks and 
rear of the 1st Line. 

"■e* When the enemy is beaten in the melee, the flank squad- 
rons will puimie on the sound ^^Fanfaro f the other squadrons 
rally to the front as quickly as possible on the regimental and 
squadron call of the Line leader and other leaders. 

/• If the attack of the 1st Line has failed, it retires at full 
gallop on the sound perpendicularly touts front, 80 or 

100 paces to the flank and rear of the intact reserve (3r'd Line), 
•when it will rally as quickly as possible on the repeated signal 
Front ” from the leader of the Line and the other leaders. 


The Second Line. 

g. The 2nd Line follow^s the 1st at 300 paces distance at the 
most, in close squadron column (with two-thuds of the full 
intervals, as two squadrons have left it to form succour squad- 
rons), or in squadron columns. It is a rale that this Line ivill 
open out to full intervals when the 1st Line forms line, and it 
must keep well up to it, so as not to exceed the distance men- 
tioned. It outflanks the 1st Line on the threatened flank. 

h. It sends forward twm squadrons (one from each regiment) 
as succour squadrons, at a distance of from 100 to 150 paces in 
rear of the 1st Line ; these follow” in line or zug-column in rear 
of the centre of each of the regiments of that line. These are to 
act for the immediate support of the 1st Line, and have to fill up 
all gaps which may bo produced in it either by changes of direc- 
tion or after a melee, and to this end must then enter the line 
and act under the orders of its leader. If the enemy is repulsed 
they follow the pursuing squadrons as a support, together with 
the rallied squadrons. 

L This Lino must make every endeavour to join in the attack 
of the 1st Line as actively and oflensively as possible, when the 
latter is engaged in the melee, and must strive to bring about a 
decision by an attack on that flank of the enemy which is not 
turned by the 1st Line, and also when possible on the enemy’s 
rear. If there is a 3rd Line (reserve), the whole of the 2nd can 
be thus employed. If, on the other hand, a 3rd Line is not 
available, a portion of the 2nd must, under all circunistmicesy be 
kept intact for possible contingencies, especially in order to dis- 
engage the 1st Line if it is unsuccessful. 

h When attacking the flank of the enemy’s 1st Line it must, 
under all circumstances, secure its own outer or exposed flank 
by detaching several squadrons as flank protection against any 
breaking forth of the enemy’s 2nd Line. If it has already 
detached two squadrons to the 1st Lino as succour squadrons. 
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it lias only six sqiiadoiis remaining ; of these it need only send 
two or tln-ee for the flank attack, these falling on that flank of 
the enemy which is not tinned by the 1st Line. The remaining"* 
three or four squadrons would then be kept ready to act as flank 
protection against the enemy's reserve, unless it has received a 
definite order to caiTv out the flank attack with its whole 
strength, as the 3rd Line could be used against the hostile 
reserves. 

L According to chcumstances, it must energetically oppose 
ivith its whole strength (except the succoiu squadinns sent to 
support the 1st Line) the eiieinj-’s 2nd Line, when the latter 
advances against the flank of the 1st Line. 

on. It must be ready and able to do this, if the enemy’s 2nd 
Line suddenly appears on its flank, even if the movement of 
attack against the flank of the enemy’s 1st Line has already 
been begun. It must therefore always send out eclaireiirs in 
front, so as to be warned in time of the approach of the enemy’s 
2nd Line. 

n. The squadiuns of the 2nd Line, which have joined by a 
flank attack in the action of the 1st Line, regain their relative 
position, after the enemy has been repulsed and pursued, by 
remaining halted. Only the outer flank squadron which finds 
itself nearest the enemy should join in the pursuit made by the 
two squadrons of the 1st Line. As the pmsuing squadrons of 
the 1st Line have thus a different direction from that of the 2nd, 
the latter squadron, in order to avoid a collision, must take gi’eat 
care as quickly as possible to take the direction of the attacking 
1st Line. 

0 . In case the 1st Line is repulsed, the 2nd must disengage 
it by a timely and prompt flank attack on the pursuers as soon as 
the 1st Line has passed. As in this case the very gTcatest rapidity 
is necessaiy, if the disengagement is to be effectual, it is ad- 
visable to fall on the pursuing and dispersed enemy in echelon 
of squadrons ; the formation of line of several squadrons on the 
same front causes too much delay. Moreover a broad front is 
not so much wanted hero as the rapid action of intact formed 
bodies on the disordered ranks of the enemy. Only the speediest 
help is of any use here. 

The Third Line. 

p. The 3rd Line has to remain in close squadron column by 
regiments, at fuU intervals between regiments, at a distance of 
from 400 to 450 paces from the 1st Line, outflanking it behind 
that flank in rear of which the 2nd Line is not placed, the 
inward flank.* 

g. As soon as the 2nd Line is engaged it, as a rule, opens out 
to squadron cohunns, and rapidly takes the place of tliat lino 


* It should be obseiyed that when treating of the manoeuTres of Lines, the term 
flank’’ is applied to the one further from the enemy, the ** Outward flank’’ 

being that most threatened, to the rear of which the 2nd Line is iDlaced. — ^T k. 
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when it is expended. The 3rd Line then assumes the functions 
of the 2nd, whose place it takes, but it must never be entirely 
used up in action ; a portion must always he hept intact for even-- 
tmlities. 

All Three Lines. 

T. While advancing, all three Lines should throw out eelai- 
reurs before their front, whose duty is to point out the way and 
see that the advance is not impeded by obstacles of ground. 

s. Similarly they must all send out to the flanks small patrols^ 
{Gefechtspatrouillen)^ led by an oflScer or very reliable non- 
commissioned ofiScer, in order to watch the flanks and observe 
the enemy. 

t If, after an engagement in which the enemy has been 
repulsed, it become necessary to execute a change of direction 
owing to the appearance of fresh hostile forces on the flank, in 
consequence of ^^ch the Lines have to form again towards 
that flank; the Line which was last in contact with the enemy 
and now comes into 3rd Line, should always keep back one 
squadron for further observation of the beaten enemy and to 
prevent his retimi in that direction. This squadron must send 
out “ enemy patrols ” which cling to the enemy and observe what 
becomes of him. 

%L In changes of direction of the 1st Line (which are those 
that most usually occur), the rear Lines must always take up 
their relative position to the new front of the 1st Line by the 
shortest routes, which are represented by oblique Imes. Large 
arcs, which take up a great deal of room and time, and throw 
the rear Lines out of all connection with the 1st, must always 
be avoided. 

V, If, through a change of direction, one of the rear Lines 
suddenly becomes 1st Line, it will at once assume the proper 
formation of a 1st Lino, squadron columns. 

It is of the greatest importance that the Line-leaders 
thoroughly enter into and familiarise themselves with the pre- 
ceding principles, as it is only through their independent action 
in the cases indicated that uniformity, mutual connection, and 
harmony of action of the Lines can be secured, and mutual, 
sustained, and rapid support be rendered possible, which is the 
main point, the very essence and foundation of the formation in 
the direction of depth. 

All other directions that circumstances may render necessary 
must always be given by the chief commander, either personally 
or through adjutants and orderly officers, , 

13, It will be advisable for each Line-leader to propose the 
following questioirs to himself, and make himself clear as to the 
proper answers to be given 

a. What formations have the three Lines to assume 


f The term enemy patrols ” is suggested as conveying the full meaning of these 
bodies, seeing that they may not always be employed strictly on the flank, and their 
object is simply to observe the enemy. — T b. 
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If 

If 

If 


the 1st Line is still in sqtmchm colnmns ? 

the ist Line foms line to 

the 2nd Line joins in the attack of the 1st ? 


b- average distances should the Lines preserve from 

each other ? 

c. Ho%v does the 3rd Lino act when the whole 2nd Line joins 
in the combat and is totally expended? 

d. How does the 2nd Line act if the 1st comes into action 
and has no longer free choice, bnt is dependent on the enemy 
for its movements ? 

e. How does the 2nd Line act when the 1st passes to the attack 

(1.) When there is a 3rd Line ? 

(2.) l^Tien there is no 3rd Line ? 

/, How does the 2nd Line act when the first is threatened in 
flank by the enemy? 

g. Mow does the 2nd Line act when gaps occur in the 1st 
Line ? , 

h How does the 2nd Line act if, when it is about to take in 
flank the enemy engaged ivitli the 1st Line, its own flank is 
threatened by the enemy’s 2iid Line; and what precautionary 
measures has it to take against this? 

i. How does the 2nd Line act if, when standing in its proper 
place to the rear of the 1st Line, it is suddenly threatened per- 
pendicularly in flank by the enemy ? 

h How does the 2nd Line act if the 1st is repulsed by tlic 
enemy? 

I How does the 3rd Line act if, when in close squadron 
column, it is suddenly tlueatened by the enemy ? 

How does the 1st Line act if the movements of tlio enemy 
necessitate slight changes of direction, or if it sees cause for 
making such of its own accord, in order to manoeuvre against 
the enemy’s flank ? 

w. How are more extensive changes of direction made by 
Lines, so as to amve as quickly as possible, and on the most 
extended front, at decisive results ? 

o. Which movements are the quickest, and at the same time 
the simplest, for the 2nd or 3rd Line, to enable them to cany out 
flank-attack and flank protection on the most extended front? 
Which enable them to make flank-attack with one part, and pro- 
\ude flank protection 'with the other ? 

p. How has the 2nd Line to act if the enemy’s 1st Line is 
repmsed ? 

q. Can the whole of the 2nd Line be expended for the sup- 
port of the 1st ? 

n Can the whole of the 3rd Line be expended or employe<l 
to its full sfreng'th ? 

Before we appear on the drill-ground, it is neeossaiy to make 
ourselves clear on all these points, as practical execution depends 
on them ; then only shall we bo prepared for manoeuvring. 

The following sections exhibit the movements and evolutions 
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for the three Lines wliich are most appropriate to the different 
cases [a. 3 ; &. 4 ; c. 4] ; they comprise directions for the employ- 
ment, formation, and duties of each of the three Lines. 

model -will be laid down ; attention is merely 
drawn to the simplest means afforded by the Regnlations, by which 
to satisfy the most urgent requirements of the tactics of Lines. 


Directions for the Employment^ Duties^ Formation^ andMove'- 
ments of the First Line, 


(1.) The 1st Line, the stiiking line, is designed to break into 
the enemy, and as far as possible to mn Hni down with the first 
onslanght. If it effects this it thoronghly fulfils its object ; it 
can do no more than ride him down. The rest belongs to the 
2nd and 3rd Lines, w^hich have to afford vigorons support to the 
1st, and protect it against the enemy’s reserves, or 2nd Line, to 
follow up the fight, to complete the victory. The successful 
tactics of oui* aim depend solely on the effective employment of 
the 2nd and 3rd Lines ; without this all the efforts and bravery 
of the 1st Line are of little or no avail. This must constantly be 
borne in mind. 

(2.) It must be laid down as a fixed principle that the leader 
of the 1st Line must have completed all his evolutions by the 
time he has anived at a distance of 500 paces from the enemy, 
and can then make no more flank movements ; that at 600 paces 
distance he can still execute flank movements by zugs, either by 
zugs right or left, or half-right or left; and that at 1,000 paces 
he may perform still more extensive flank movements. 

The most strenuous endeavours must always be made to gain 
the enemy’s flank, to work against his flank, to execute oblique 
movements so as to be able to attack him concentrically ; to this 
end the half-column especially lends itself, and must be earned 
out with the greatest precision. 

(3.) The following movements and evolutions are especially 
of use for the 1st Line: — 

a. Slight changes of direction to the right or left on the 
squadron of direction during the advance in Line. 

h. Greater changes of direction both in squadi’on columns and 
in line to the half-flank, by wheeling zugs half-right (or left), at 
once forming squadrons, then regiments, and lastly brigade; 
from squadron columns also, by wheeling heads of squadrons, 
then forming squadiuns, regiments, and brigade ; or by wheel- 
ing into [squadron] half-column, and foiming zug-column in the 
now oblique direction by the proper trumpet sound, follow^ed by 
the gallop, wheel into line, and attack in the oblique direction 
against the enemy’s flank. 

6‘. Shortest and most simple movements of the 1st Line, when 
it has repulsed the enemy, so as to come into 2nd or 3rd Line in 
the general change of front to a flank which the 2nd and 3rd 
Lines will already have made ; thus 

From line ; by zugs right (or left) wheel, heads of squadrons 
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again wlieeling to the rear ; tint. Closing in of the squadron 
cohmins thus fonned to close squadron column on one of the 
squadrons, according to the nature of the ground and other 
chcmnstances. Wheel of the close squadron column (in inverted 
order) towards the new front. 

5. Directions for the Employment, Duties^ Formation, and 
Movements of the Second Line* 

(1.) The second line is designed — 

a. To relieve the 1st Line from all apprehension about the 
sccinity of its rear and flanks while it is manoemu'ing 
against the enemy. 

5. To support the l»st Line when it charges, by itself ad- 
vancing to the attack at a timely moment, so "as to aid it 
in securing the ^dctory and repulsing the enemy. 

c\ To pursue the beaten enemy with any disposable reserves, 
to reap the fruits of the victory, and give time to rally to 
the troops wliich have become disordered through making 
the attack. 

d* To receive the 1st Line and disengage it in ease it has 
been repulsed. 

If in an exceptional case there is no 3rd Line, a portion of 
the 2nd must be kept in hand as reserve, as, other things being 
equal, the victoiy falls to the side which has the last intact re- 
serve, however weak it may be, and throws it on the flanlv of 
the enemy, which should always be done if possible. 

(2.) The 2nd Line follows the 1st at 300 paces distance, out- 
flanking it in squadron columns or close squadi’on column on 
the most threatened flank. Its distance oiiglit not to be greater 
than this, or mutual connection and assistance would be out of 
the question ; each lino would then act for itself only, and the 
advantage of the fonnation of a second line would entirely dis- 
appear, and it would be doubtful whether it could join in the 
action in time. On the other hand, the distance between these 
lines shordd not be less than 300 paces, or the 2nd Line would 
involuntarily be drawn into the fight of the 1st Line, and would 
not have field enough for its movements, which it is of gveat 
importance that it should have. 


(3.) The 2nd Line must regulate its action and movements 
by tWse of the 1st Line, As long as the latter is not engagecl 
with the enemy, which the leader can easily judge from its 
movements, the 2nd Line simply follows at line distance, ancl 
can even remain all this time in close squadron column ; but as 
soon as the combat begins, or the 1st Line forms line to attack, 
squadron columns must be formed; the right direction must 
then be taken, so as to be able to form line on the proper front. 

Frequently the Chief Commander will give his directions in 
short orders, e,g,, The 2nd Line voll reinforce the 1st Line mth 
three squadrons, keeping back two squadrons on the right 
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Or, “ Three squadrons of the 2iid Line "will advance in jzng 
column for flank attack against the enemy’s right flank, three 
squadrons following the left flank of the 1st Line at line dis- 
tance.” 

Or, “ Some squadrons of the 2nd Line will move iip into line 
with the 1st Line, and the other squadrons he placed in rear of 
one flank, or in rear of both flanks and the centre.” 

The support of the 1st Line by the 2nd is effected thus — 

a. By enveloping the enemy’s flank and rear by a portion of 
its force, while the 1st is engaged with him in the 
mme. 

k By opposing mth the other portion, or with its whole 
force, the 2nd Line of the enemy, should it threaten the 
flank of the 1st Line. 

c. By receiving and disengaging the repulsed 1st Line, by 
maldng an oblique flank movement and taking the enemy 
in flank w^'hile he is pnrstiing the 1st Line. 

€l By retiring with the ist Line, when it feels itself too 
weak, following it in compact order, and covering its 
retreat. 

Flank movements are most effectively executed by the 2nd 
Line in zug column, as it is the easiest to direct ; its movements 
are best adapted to varying conformation of the ground, and 
line can be more quickly formed from it than from squadroxi 
columns taking ground to a flank. 

The conduct of the 2nd Line is more difficult than that of 
the 1st, and a greater degi*ee of rapidity and manoeimang power 
is required of the regiments composing it. * 

(4.) The following circumstances may render it necessary for 
the 2nd Line to act : — 

Case a. Considerable gaps occur in the 1st Line. 

Case h The 1st Line is engaged with the enemy, and the 
2nd joins offensively in the action of the former by falling 
on the flanl^ and rear of the enemy ; of this there are two 
cases, w^heii a 3rd Line is available, and when there is no 
3rd Line. 

Case c. The 1st Line is engaged with the enemy ; the 2nd 
also wishes to join in the combat offensively by falling on 
tbe enemy’s flank and rear; it has already begun its 
movements for that pui’pose, when the enemy’s 2nd Line 
appears bent on a similar object, and must be opposed. 

Case d. The 1st Line advances to attack; it is menaced on 
a flanlc by the enemy’s 2nd Line, which the 2nd Line 
must oppose. 

Case e. The enemy appears suddenly on the flank of the 
2nd Line ; the latter must at once oppose him ; there is 
danger in hesitation. 

Case /. The 1st Line is repulsed; the second must at any 
risk disengage it, prevent the enemy’s pursuing it, and 
attack the enemy in flank. 
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Cam The Ist Line attacks, and the enemy prolongs his 

front I the 2nd Line must attack in echelon. 

The follomng movements and evolntions would come in 
especially nsefal for the 2nd Line in the clijfFerent cases jxist 
mentioned: — ' 

In Case a. Send forward as quickly as possible as many 
squadrons as appear necessary to fill up the gaps in the 1st 
Line, the succour squadrons having already been used for this 
purpose.' 

In Case h (1. When a 3rd Line is aYailable.) The whole of 
the 2nd Line can be brought into action. 

(a.) It executes €1 fimih attack from close squadron colmmi; 
wheel of the head of the column into the right direc- 
tion ; advance by squachons [in zug column, Fig. 51)], 
wheel into line towards the enemy, attack the enemy’s 
flank in an oblique direction. 

(&.) It executes a flmik attack from sgiiadron columns; 
heads of squadrons wheel half-right (or left), trumpet 
sound Fonn zug column , “ Gallop f wheel into line 
towards the enemy, attack in an oblique direction. 

(2. When there is no 3rd Line.) Only a portion of the 2nd 
Line need be brought into action for offensive support of the 1st 
Line, while the other part is kept intact for eventualities. 

(a.) Flank attack hy three squadrons, and three squadrons as 
Jianh protect 1071 , from close squadron colantn ; wheel of 
the head of the 1st regiment half-iiglit (or left), 
break into zug cohuun, wheel into lino towards the 
enemy, attack on liis flank in an oblique direction : 
file 2nd regiment follows by %vheel of tlu‘ lioad of 
tlie column half-right (or left), opens out to squadron 
columns, advances in this oblique direction at the 
gallop in rear of the 1st regiment to cover its flanks : 
lino to the front and attock on the advancing re- 
serves of the enemy. 

(hi) Fhmk attack hy three squadrons, and three squadrons as 
flank qjrotection, from sguoAhvii columns; 1st regi- 
ment, wheel of the heads of squadrons half-right 
(or left), sound Form zug column'' and Gallop f 

wheel into line towards the enemy, attack in an oblique 
direction to the inner hand. 2nd regiment, wheel 
7AigB half-light (or left) into oblique echelon, form 
squadrons, form regiment, attack in an oblique direc- 
tion to the outer hand; or thus — wheel zugs half- 
right (or left) into oblique echelon, sound ‘^Form 
sqitad7^07i colum^isf and rapidly advance in this forma- 
tion in rear of the 1st regiment until past its outer 
flank, and there wait until the enemy’s 2nd Line 
appears, when at once form regiment and attack in 
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an oblique direction outwards, possible 

outflanking and enveloping one flank of tlie enemy. 

In Case c. The 2nd Line is already formed in zug column 
in order to advance to the flank attack, when, owing to the 
appearance of the enemy’s reserves, it is compelled to form 
flank protection against them. 

(a.) Squadrons are formed, and then line. 

(&,) Wheel of the head of the column, directed so as 
to threaten the flank of the enemy, alignment trot 
or gallop, afterwai'ds line to the right (or left) on 
the new alignment on the sound (the reat 
squadrons not yet on the new alignment front 
forming), and attack in two echelons, the second one 
being formed by the rear squadi’ons which have had 
to form line to the front. 

(c.) Wheel heads of squadrons half^ight (or left), form 
squadrons, attack in echelons, or (if there is sufficient 
time) foim regiment and attack. 

(d) I^Tieel zugs half-right (or left), form squadrons and 
then regiment, and attack. This can be done more 
rapidly than (c). 

(e.) Sound to form squadi’on columns in the direction of 
the head of the colunm, form line and attack. 

N.B, This formation is the slowest, and requires most 
space towards the front; it is, therefore, the least to 
be recommended, and is less preferable than (a), (b\ 

(o), and (d). 

In all such flank attacks the 2nd Line must under all circum- 
stances leave some squadrons on its outer flank in squadron 
columns, to form flank protection and follow the line intact. 

In Case d. 

(cl) Flanh protection [by the 2nd Line] from close squadron 
column ; wheel the head of the colmnn into the proper direction, i 

open out to squacbon columns, and attack the approaching t 

reserves of the enemy. (N.B. Action on the flank of the enemy j 

must here also be prefeived to the parallel attack.) Or, if thb j; 

enemy is so near that there is no room to the front for the above, 
wffieel the head of the colimni completely in the proper direction I 

to the flank, and mund Deplop or break into zug column, I 

wheel into line, and attack. This last procedure is especially to i 

be prefeiTcd, as, by skilfully dbecting the head of the column it J 

allows of easily gaining the enemy’s flank. I 

(A) Flanh protection^ from squadron columns. The 1st regi- I 

ment wheels zngs half-right (or left) into half-column, squadi'ons j 

are formed, then line, followed by the attack in an oblique direc- . ; 

tion outwards. The 2nd regiment follows, passes in rear of the 
1st regiment on its outer flank, and either aligns itself on it if s 

there is time, or attacks as a second echelon on the outer flank. i 

Or the line of squadron columns can wheel zugs half-right (or | 
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left) into half colnmn, folloAved by the sound “ Form sqiiadvon 
eolmins ” and “ Form line.” 

In Case e. 

(a.) The. enemi; appears suddenly from the rigid or left front 
{half flank). The %nd Line is in close squadron column. Wheel of 
the head of the colnnm an eighth of a ohcle by the 1st regiment, 
the two flank squadrons form line to the front on both flanks, 
advance of these squadrons to the flank attack, the other two 
squadrons form line to the front to both hands, when they get 

The Eight Flank is Threatened.* 


* The regiment; is liero taken to consist of fire squadrons ; goncrali j, liowcTcr, 
there 'will only be three or four squadrons, as one is detached as succour squadron to 
the 1st Line, and on the war footing only four squadrons would lie a\ailableper 
regiment. The formation of line from three squadrons would be exactly similar to 
the aboTO, as only the next (2nd) squadron would mote on while the other one 
beyond it would wheel into line. 
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room and attack. The 2nd regiment wheels the head of the 
colii^ mwaMs, breaks into zug column, wheels into line out- 
wards (towai-ds the enemy) and foUowsto the attack as a second 
ecnelon ; or it breaks at once into zug column, the leading zus: 
receiving the proper direction, wheels into Kne outwards, and 
•advances to tlie attack of the enemy’s flank. 

(b.) The enemy appears suddenly directly on a flank. The 2nd 
J^%n£ %s in squadron columns, and must form line to the fl ank as 
quickly as possible. The regiment thi-eatened, and which has to 

toiin line to the flank, proceeds thus ; — 

flank squadron nearest the enemy at once wheels into 
line towards him ; the next two squadrons continue to advance 
change the du-ectaon of their leading zu^ towards the thi-eatened 
hank, and form line on the squadron that wheeled into line The 
other two sqriadrons wheel into line the same as the threatened 
squadron, and come up into line en Sventail on the opposite flank 
of the. threatened squadron. All this must be done udth the 
greatest rapidity at full gallop. 

TMs movement can also be executed by the next two 
squadrons Ythe 2nd and 3rd in the Plate), wheeHng zugs half- 
right into half-column, and coming up into line in that forma- 
tion. 

The 2nd regiineat, further from the threatened flank, does 
not form line m this manner; it should rather close to close 
squadron column, either moving foi-ward to form a second 
echelon there or moving to the rear by the wheel about of zugs 
when it can act more effectively there as an echelon. As soon 
as this regiment, moving rapidly, has reached the desired point 
and taken the proper direction by wheeling the head oi the 
column so as to work against the enemy’s flank, it foims line and 
advances to the attack. 


In Case/. To disengage the 1st Line. 

±1 Close Squadron Column , — The regiment nearest to 

the reheating troops wheels by zugs towards that hand,* and 
the now leadmg squadron at once attacks the puisuers in an 
obhque (hrechon. The next squadi-on follows this movement in 
echelon, being dpcted on another part of the pursuer’s force 
^d thus not takmg the same direction as the leading squadron’ 
The remaimng squadrons foUow in a amilar manner, as also' 
those of the other regiment, in echelons, each throwing itself on 
the enemy from its own point of view. 

1 Columns.— Waedl zugs half-iight for 

left) into half columns towards the pursuers, foim squa&ons bv 
trunapet sound and attack in echelon of squadrors • or wheel 
zugs mto open column of squadrons and attack in echelons each 
squadron taking its own objective point in the pm-suer’s force • 
or wheel heads of squadrons to the left (or right), f head of the 


CoW-t“® Oolman,” somewhat corresponding to our Quarto 

t To form zug column. 
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column lialf-riglit (or left), all change direction on a 

movable pivot, wheel into line and attack with the gi'eatest 
rapidity. In this case, when the eneiaj'' is very c-loscj it will 
often be necessary for the rear portions of the column to fonn 
line to the front line to the left (or right) on the now align* 
inent ”] ; this part then follows in echelon the attack of the 
portion which has wheeled into line. 

We must always act promptly if we wish to attain a result, 
but in the present case very great promptitude is required to dis- 
engage the 1st Line from the pursueiu 

In Case g. 

{aJ) From elor^e sguadnm rohann^ to a parallel front ; wheel 
the head of the colunin to the right (or left), and deploy by 
trumpet sound, or break into zug column, wdieel hdo line and 
attacK, 7o an ohlifjne front (so as to take the enemy in Hank, 
which is under all circumstances to be preferred) ; wlioel the 
head of the column half-right (or left), break into zug column, 
giving the proper direction to the head of the column, wheel 
into hue and attack in an oblique direction. 

(6.) From squachon columns to a parallel front ; wdicel the 
heads of squadrons so as to form zug column, 'wheel into line 
and attack straight to the front. To an oblique front (which is 
in all cases to be prefeiTcd, so as to work against the enemy’s 
flank) ; wheel the heads of squadi’ons half-right (or loft), foim 
zug column on the proper sound, wheel into line, and attack in 
an oblique direction. 


c. Directions for the Employment^ Duties, Formation, (nul 
menfs of the Zrd Trine, 

(1.) The 3rd Lino is the idtima ratio hj whieli to bring about 
tlio decision of the fight, if it has not already taken place. 

This line must never be engaged in its entirety, but its leader 
must always keep a portion in hand for eventualities. 

(2.) , It follows at a distance of line distances, le,, at 4(H) 
or 500 paces in rear of that flank of the 1st Line wHierc the 2nd 
is not posted. Unless any other disposition ivS made, or the cir- 
cumstances of the fight compel the leader to act independently, 
the 3rd Line will always retain this relation to the 1st. Tile 
leader can always betake himself to any point w^hcro he con- 
siders his presence necessary, in order to obtain a general view 
of the state of the fight. 

t if the whole of the 2nd Line becomes engaged or is 
expended in supporting the 1st Line, the 3rd will, as a 
rule, open out to squadron columns, to be ready for combat ; it 
then moves rapidly to the position that was occupied by the 2nd 
Ijine and assumes its functions. All that has been faid down 
regarding the 2nd Line vdll then apply to the 3rd. 

(4.) As to the movements and evolutions specially required 
of the 3rd Line, as soon as it has taken the place of the 2nd 
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Lino, it must act as laid down for the latter. But it may happen 
that the 3rd Line, while still in its nsnal position in close squad- 
ron column, is suddenly threatened in flank by the enemy ; in 
such a case the following evolutions would have to he executed. 

a. The Enemy appears Directly on a The^^^^^r^ 

immediately threatened forms line at once towards the menaced 
flank, either in a forward direction or towards the rear (in the 
latter case, zugs are first wheeled about), according to the 
nature of the gi’ound and the direction of the attack ; regardless 
of inversion, the flank squadron nearest the enemy wheels into 
line towards him, the rest deploying on its right or left. The 
other regiment, away from the threatened flank, according to the 
nature of the ground and the direction of the attack, breaks into 
zug column either forwards or to the rear, giving the proper 
direction to the head of the column (which may reqxxire a wheel 
on a movable pivot) so as to work opposite the enemy’s flank, 
wheel into line and attack. 

(/>.) The Enemy appears on the Half Flcmh — The regiment 
immediately threatened wheels its head half-right (or left), its 
two flank squadrons front form outwards, in order to form flank 
attack. Then the next two squadrons front form outwards, 
when free, and advance to the attack (see figure, page 108). 
The other regiment, away from the thi'eatened flank acts to the 
greatest advantage as in a. 


d. Directions for the Employment and Duties of Snccour and 
Flank Squadrons. 

(1.) The succour squadrons are always provided by the 2nd 
Line, and are usually two in number, one from each regiment ; 
they follow the 1st Line at from 100 to 150 paces distance, in 
line or zug column, one in rear of the centre of each regiment of 
that line. 

Succour squadrons should know their duties as such 
thoroughly, and should be well iiistmcted in them. Dming 
changes of dhection they have as quicldy as possible to fill up 
any gaps occurring in the front, if such changes are immediately 
followed by the charge. If, on the contrary, at the moment of 
collision with the enemy they have not yet been employed, they 
must watch the course of, the mel^e with the greatest attention 
at about 100 to 150 paces in rear of the line ; and if this at any 
point turns to the disadvantage of their own side, as shown by the 
thinning of the ranks there, they must throw themselves on it in 
compact formation, either by zugs, half-squadrons, or squadron, 
according as this thinning of the ranks appears in one or several 
places, or to a less or greater degree, and thus endeavour to 
restore the fight and secure its favourable termination. They 
must consider this as their main business, as they are appointed 
to afford the most ready and immediate help to the Ist Line. 

Succour squadrons which have been drawn into the 1st Line 
to fill up gaps, remain in their place there until another phase of 
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the fight, and should not he sent back. If the enemy is re- 
pulsed, they, together ^Yith the rallied squadrons, foirow the 
pnrsning flank squadrons as a siippoii:. 

(2.) The dnty of flank squadrons is to break ofi* from the 
front as quickly as possible, of their own accord and T\ithout 
waiting for orders, and, according to the relative position of the 
Lines during the charge, either to act as flank potection (when 
the enemy outflanks their own side) or as flank attack (wiien 
the enemy is outflanked),, 

To this end they are not to be kept back in rear of the flanks 
in ziiig column, but to remain always in the front line, as their 
leaders can thence see better what turn the fight takes than they 
could if they were in rear of the front, and also because the 
distance to be traversed vdll thus be considerably diinirashed. 

If they are to break off from line for flank attack, these 
sqiiadi'ons or zugs are to be in half-column from the riglit on the 
right flank, or in half-column from the left on the left flank, eitlier 
by advancing in balf-column by zugs or by wheeling zugs half- 
right or left from line ; in the first ease they will wheel into line, 
in the second they will first cover oft' in the direction of the 
leading zug and then wheel into line. But these moveinentB must 
be penoimed veiy rapidly so as to take the enemy by surprise, 
otherwise he would have time to take counter-measures ; and 
the front and flank attacks should be as nearly simultaneous as 
possible. 

For flank protection the squadrons are most advantageously 
formed in half-column (of zugs) left in front on the right flank, 
and right in front on the left flank, so as to be able to break 
outwards to cover the flanks from an attack of the enemy upon 
them. They keep in alignment with the front and charge out- 
wards at the same time that the line attacks. After the comple- 
tion of the attack they must remain in prolongation of the line. 

Lastly, the third duty of the flank squadrons consists in this, 
that after the m616a following the charge, if it turns out in 
favour of their own side, they must pursue the fleeing enemy, 
following him up in extended order. 


Chapter 4.— THE ATTACK. 


(1.) The charge is the life-element of our arm, as its effect 
on the enemy depends on this ; it is therefore the very point, the 
touchstone of all our instruction, and the mode of executing it 
decides the value of a squadron. I therefore repeat here the 
conditions required to be fulfilled : — 

a. There must be the most complete cohesion, stirrup to 
stirrup, the flanks feeling to the centre. 
h The most rapid and decided charge, covering 100 to 150 
pace^ so as to fall on the enemy with the greatest im- 



petuosity this being somewhat regulated by the quickest 
pace of the weakest horses, so as to retain cohesion. 

c. No depth, the ranks complete and only two of them ; the 

rear rank three to six paces from the front rank, riding 
resolutely with it, no man hanging back. 

d. The officers well in front, and well seen by all. 

e. The stretching gallop of about 600 to 800 paces duration, 

calm and uniform, smoothly over the ground, without 
confusion or rushing ; the horses well in hand, so that 
there is no fear of their breaking involuntarily into the 
charge. 

/. During the attack, evolutions, oblique movements, and 
changes of direction to be carried out, so that the shock 
may always come from a direction different from that 
whence the attack began. As far as possible attacks 
should be on diagonal, oblique lines, and generally in 
half-column, so as to gain the enemy’s flanK, 

g. Frequent practice of the attack against moving objects 

(individual horsemen). 

h. Hemaining in squadron columns as long as possible during 
the attack, so as not to be put out by any eventuali- 
ties or adverse influences. 

i. Attacking frequently in inversion, so that the squadrons 

may be quite accustomed to it ' and may not feel it to be 
out of the ordinary. 

h Ground scouts always out in front, two or three well 
trained men from each squadron; their duties being to 
point out the best ways, and to take care that the squad- 
rons do not fall into a ml de sae^ or come upon imprac- 
ticable ground or have to retreat when in front of a defile. 

Z. During the charge itself, the front of the attacking squad- 
rons and regiments must be absolutely free ; all de- 
tached bodies and eclaireurs must therefore draw off to 
the flanks as quickly as possible, rally, and throw them- 
selves on the enemy’s flanks simultaneously with the onset 
of the attacking bodies, and not stand out of the fight 
with indifference. Not one sword or lance should be 
inactive during the charge ; the greatest stress must be 
laid on this. 

Under no circumstances may these detached men rush 
directly back upon the front, thereby bringing disorder 
into the ranks. 


m. The leader must have reconnoitred the enemy before the 
attack, so as to have spied out his flanks, and thus to be 
able to lead correctly and regulate the direction of the 
attack. 

7L He must never allow himself to be attacked by the enemy, 
and never wait for him at the halt ; on the contrary, he 
should always be the first to attach, always take the 
initiative, and charge resolutely. 

(LG.) l2 


THE ATTACK. 
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0. He must attack with the anm blanche, and on no account 
vnih. fii'earms. 

p. The leader must seize the right moment for attack, with- 
out -waiting for orders or refening to superiors; he is 
responsible if he allows the favourable momeiit to pass 
without taking advantage of it, and the favourable ino- 
ment is that when the enemy is in disorder. 

5. In the attack a reserve must always be kept back ready 
for eventualities, for the last reserve (a formed, intact 
body) and an attack on the enemy’s flank decide the 
fight. 

?*. A repulsed enemy is to be pursued by only a part of tlm 
attacking line, and this will l)e in a completely disordered 
condition; the rest of tlie line rallies as rapidly as pos- 
sible and folh Avs the pursuers as a support. 

(2.) The principles wdiich characterise attacks on the three 
arms are as folloAVs : — 

a. Against canalry. 

The front and flank must be attacked ; the latter either by 
the 1st Line which has taken an oblique direction while advanc- 
ing, or by the 2nd Line. 

b. infantry. 

Infantry will always be attacked only in flank, and by several 
successive lines* following each other; it is necessary that the 
shocks should follow each other rapidly, and that the successive 
lines should not outflank each other (as in echelon) but should 
cover. 

The gallop must be assumed the moment the troops enter 
the zone of most eflective lire, that is, at least 800 paces ofl' 
Infantry must always be attacked in flank. It is a fixed rule that 
a single squadron can never attack an intact square^ but there should 
be at leak two squadrons in each line, and, as already mentioned, 
the attack on infantry must always be made by several successive 
lines of at least two squadrons each. 

Consequently it is necessary that regiments and brigades 
should cany out the following very simple movement as the easiest 
mode of getting into the required formation : — 

From zug column. Alignment trot or gallop, with change 
of direction so as to gain the desired front, as far as possible out- 
side the zone of the enemy’s fire; w^heei into line of the two 
squadrons at the head of the column, which advance to the attack, 
while the other two squadrons of the 1st regiment continue to 
march straight along the rear of the preceding squadrons (the 
leading zug 3rd squadron being warned to continue the direc- 
tion) until they will cover, when they too wheel into line and 
follow to the attack as a second line. Similaiiy, in the case of 

■ ■ ' * The word in the origmal is echelons,’* but the term ' “ successire lines,” or 
simply has been preferred in this translation.' — Ta. 
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a brigade, the 2nd regiment fonns a third and fourth line. Of 
course, under certain circumstances, squadrons from each regi- 
ment may be employed in one and the same line, as when the 
successive lines have to consist of three squadi*ons each. 

If there are many objects of attack (many groups of skir- 
mishers, supports, 1st and 2nd Line, &e.), or the fonnation of the 
enemy on the flank is so deep that the original extent of front of 
the successive lines is too small to be able to attack the flank of 
the position in its whole depth, that is, to attack each individual 
object at the same time; the rear hues should cease in such a 
case to follow the 1st Line, and should be directed on such 
objects as have not been attacked. In this case all the lines would 
not follow each other over the same ground, but would diverge 
somewhat, those only taking the direction of the leading echelon 
which find no special object of attack. But this cannot be con- 
sidered a favourable state of aifairs, since, as a general rule, 
success can only be ensured by the repeated quickly following 
attack of several lines against the flank of the enemy’s infantry, 
all in the same direction and covering each other. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance to have thoroughly 
reconnoitred the enemy and his position, in order to regulate 
thereby the necessary extent of front of the successive lines and 
to avoid its being too small. 

As is amply proved by numerous historical examples taken 
from the most glorious period of our history, there is nothing 
impracticable in the employment of whole regiments, or even 
more squadrons, in one .of these successive lines; and therefore 
the employment of several brigades {treffen)^ or even strong 
divisions, may be necessary to attack the flank of an enemy’s 
position. 

If well trained, judiciously organised, and properly led, 
cavalry will still be able to eflect results worthy of being placed 
side by side with those gained in former times. 

c. Against aHillery, 

Cavalry must always attack in front in widely extended 
swann-attack formation, so as to. draw the fire, while closed 
squadrons or regiments simultaneously attack the flanks of the 
batteries. 

The attack on the flank must as far as possible be made from 
under cover, so. that it may be unexpected, 


Chapter 5.— THE PUESUIT AND' BALLY, 


a. The Pursuit* 

When the enemy’s cavalry is repulsed, either after the melee 
with the 1st Line, or through the opportune intervention of the 
2nd, and has to * be pursued, the pursuit will be carried out (on 
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the sonnd by the two extreme flank squadrons of 

the 1st, and the outer flank squadron of the 2nd Line, wHch 
must keep up the charge against the encinj^ in dispersed order, 
following lum closely. 

The outer flank squadron of the 2nd Line must as quickly as 
possible take up the same direction as that of the squadrons of 
the 1st Line, so as to prevent collision. 

The remaining squadrons of the 1st Line, after this signal, 
must at once rally forwards on the regimental and squadron 
calls being sounded, and follow up the punsuing squadrons at 
the trot with closed ranks. 

The pursuit must be continued by the flaiik squadrons as 
long as the wnd and strength of the horses, the nature of the 
ground, and the measures taken by tlie enemy permit. 

If superior rc'serves of the enemy appear to receive or dis- 
engage the repulsed troops, tlie further pursuit will be discon- 
tinued by the sound Appelir on which the pursuing squadrons 
as quickly as possible clear the front of the bodies following 
them up in close order, rally towards the rear on botli flanks, so 
as to be able to issue thence to take the enemy s reserves in 
flank and thus to support the frontal attack. 


h. The Rally. 

In every attack carried out up to the actual shock there will 
be the coUision, the mel4e with the enemy, and the most utter 
disorder. This must always be marked during peace exercises 
by the complete breaking up of the ranks ; this is necessary in 
order to permit of the frequent practice of the following exer- 
cise, one of the most indispensable, viz., rallying rapidly on the 
trumpet sound in any desired direction, as indicated by the 
leaders sword and the. direction of liis horse. 

Too much value cannot be placed on this exercise, the pas- 
sage from disorder to close fonnation, and it cannot be practised 
too frequently ; good order with closed ranks cannot be too soon 
re-established. ' This must be done while advancing both in 
line (on the Regimental Call” and Squadron CalV^) and in 
squadron columns (on the signal following the call); it must 
also be done while retiring on the sound Front 

In the last case the signal ^^A-ppelV^ mil of eotu’se be given 
fii’st, betokening that the attack is broken off, and on the sound 
Fro7it ” each man will front and form ranks again as quickly as 
possible. 

If the attack has been made in inverted order the rally will 
be in the same order;' this rule must be absolute. 

In order to avoid every misunderstanding, I repeat that at 
the signal Regimental CalV^ (or Squadron CalV) the rally 
will always forwards; and on the signal AjypelV' always to 
the rear. 

Rapid rallying is the touchstone of the whole instniction, 
technical and mtellectual Wherever the men have not their 
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horses well in hand, and they have not been trained to move 
smartly, wherever the men^s attention is not fully alert, and they 
have not been accustomed to obey commands and sounds instan- 
taneously, there will this exercise be badly performed ; yet it is 
one of the chief means of bringing the squadron thoroughly into 
its leader’s hand. 

The great Frederic attached the greatest importance to this 
rapid rallying of squadrons from the most complete confusion. 
In the regulations for the Hussar regiments (1st December, 1743), 
Chap. Ill, Art. XVII, it is laid down— 

‘‘ It must be thoroughly impressed upon the hussar that he must 
be most attentive to the sound on hearing which each 

man will join his squadron and rai& with the utmost rapidity 
possible; but as already stated, it is not necessary that they 
should have the same men as before on each side or in front of 
them;” and again, 

“N.B. — His Majesty will most paificularly observe that the 
squadrons learn to rally rapidly.” 

Let us conform to this; we shall then have the last formed 
fraction in hand on the field of battle, and thus, according to all 
previous experience, shall remain masters of the field, victory 
cannot fail him who holds out longest. 


Chapter 6.— PASSAGE OF DEFILES 


(1.) It must be laid down as the first principle, that when- 
ever the passage of defiles, villages, &c., can be avoided, it is 
most advisable to turn such places during a combat ; but if it is 
not possible to avoid them, they must at any rate be thoroughly 
reconnoitred before entering them. There can be no more ratal 
situation for cavalry than to be jammed up in a defile, or to 
be attacked in one, which will only occur through the leader’s 
fault. 

(2.)The so frequently recuruing formation of line after pass- 
ing a defile, at the quickest pace, from column of route in threes, 
right or left in front, must be thoroughly practised on the routes 
leading to the drill ground. This cannot be done too rapidly, 
at full gallop without any diminution of pace at the head of the 
column, the moment the ground opens out, the most perfect 
order being maintained. Zug-leaders must look back to the rear of 
their zugs and the command to front form the zugs must be 
given in time, while the rear’ of each zug is still in the defile and 
the last section of threes is nearly issuing from it ; the word is 
generally given too late. Similarly the command to front form 
squadrons must be given when the rear zug is not quite formed, 
so that there may not be the slightest loss of time. Above all, 
it is requisite that zug-leaders keep their leading threes in hand 
and lead them in the proper direction. This must have been 
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previously acquired regimentally ; it is a most necessary practice, 
as it seriously concerns the formation of line for attack. The 
greatest rapidity and most perfect order are here requisite. 

When not engaged, squadrons must remain in zug column 
and fomi in regiment (in squadron cohmins) m soon as each is 
formed. For combat they form line immediately their rear zug 
is on the point of forming ; but squadrons must invariably be 
formed first, and then regiment: an immediate formation of regi- 
ment from zugs is strictly forbidden. If there is danger in delay, 
then, as an exceptional case, the attack may be made by squad- 
rons in echelon ; but the rule remains that as far as possible the 
attack must be made in regimental line. If there is sufficient 
time for the second regiment to align itself witli the first, the 
attack must be cairied out by tlie brigade in one line ; if there is 
not time for this, then by regiments in echelon. 

x\fter passing a defile it is most important — as one would 
of course naturally tiy to keep the defile open for the folknving 
troops— that squadrons which have fonned should etuleavour to 
take such a direction in advancing towards the enemy that in 
case of repulse they vfill not have to retreat directly upon the 
defile, but laterally, so that the formation of the following 
squadrons may not be hindered by them. The fonned squadrons 
must therefore so manoeu\me that their rear is not directly in 
front of the defile. 

Although, as previously stated, every defile must be most 
carefully reconnoitred before it is passed, so as not to nin any 
risk of being attacked while debouching, and thus having to 
halt in the defile or being thrown back into it, still the circum- 
stances of the fight may compel the leading squadrons, after 
passing the defile, as explained in para. (2), for the echelon 
attack, to advance to the charge at oiice, before the rear 
squadrons are formed. If in this ease' any of the squadrons in 
front are repulsed by superior forces, they will certainly not be 
able to advance again to the attack with the squadron imme- 
diately following them, as they will not have sufficient time to 
rally ; but presuming that their training, riding, and discipline 
are good, and if the men have their horses well in hand and obey 
the commands, signals, and call of their officers, such repulsed 
squadrons will be able to advance and attack together wdth the 
next squadron but one that passes the defile. 

In such a difficult situation, with a defile in rear, and a 
superior foimed enemy in front, with all the advantages of 
moraU on his side, it is absolutely necessary to increase and 
double one^s force. Tliis can only be done by the mo??t speedy 
formation of line coupled with the most perfect order, by rally- 
ing with the greatest rapidity any bodies that may be I’epulsed 
and joining them to the attacking squadrons, so as to bring as 
much force as possible to bear at one moment. Tins must ever 
be kept in mind by the leaders. 

The saying of Napoleon the First here particularly applies, 
Se multiplier par la vitesseJ^ 
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(4.) In retiring ttrongli a defile in presence of an enemy, it 
is an invariable principle to support and cover tbe retreat of tbe 
troops retiring in disorder from before the enemy, by pushing 
forward any intact bodies, and to occupy the defile strongly with 
squadrons dismounted with carbines. I remark on this head 
that troops thus acting offensively must make but short charges 
in order to disengage the retreating bodies, so that they may 
themselves be able to follow them quickly when the enemy has 
been brought to a standstill. They must not remain too long, or 
all the advantage of them would he lost. 

The main point here is to disappear rapidly, and the whole 
art consists in not getting the defile blocked up by the repulsed 
b odies retreating in disorder, which, however, is always the case 
if the last detachments remain too long in front of the defiles. 
This is the greatest mistake generally made at manoeuvres, 
where detachments frequently delay much too long in front of 
the defile, and are unable to get away from the enemy and 
charge again and again. 


Chapter 7.— EMPLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


(1.) The main object of the horse artillery attached to 
cavalry, as of the cavalry itself, m the offemimy and it must 
ialways act in this spirit. 

(2.) Horse artillery plays an important r61e in cavalry war- 
fare. Its effectiveness will be very great-— (a) as a protection 
during the employment of cavalry ; {h) to prepare the attack ; 
and to complete the victory, provided it knows how, rapidly 
and judiciously, to take up positions from which it can act with 
effect and for a long time. 

Of the four distinct phases which mark a cavalry fight, the 
reconnaissance, preparation for the attack, formation for the 
attack, and the attack and pursuit, the artillery can act with full 
effect in two only, viz., the preparation and the formation of line. 
Its action in the attack itself and in the pursuit is more limited, 
and in all cases its effect and ability to remain long in action, 
which is the main point, will depend upon its officers rapidly 
seizing the right moment and directing their fire on the proper 
spot. 

(3.) In the exercises of the cavalry divisions, which have for 
object to accustom cavalry to fight in connection with the other 
arms (Deciding Tactics — Entscheidungstaktih)^ the horse artillery 
will generally for tactical purposes be massed under its own 
Commander, and in these exercises is enthely at the disposal of 
the Divisional Commander. 

On the contrary, in those exercises wliich have for their object 
the practice of the cavalry division as an independent body of 
troops, such as reconnaissance^ demonstrations, covering the ad- 
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vance of an army, &c. (Detaclimont Tactics), tlio batteries are per- 
manently attached to the throe brigades ; the artillery has here a 
mnch wider field of action, as it has to open the wixy for the 
cavalry. 

(4.) The batteries follow all the movements of the division 
according to the disposition made forecichday; they keep the 
necessary distance, so as always to be able to move to a flank as 
may be required. As a rule thej^ follow in rear of the centre of 
the lines to which they are detailed ; still the circumstances of 
the fight will frequently necessitate modifications in their posi- 
tion. 

(5.) The cavahy, if formed in line, must always at once open 
out to make room for batteiies when they have to come up to 
the front ; regimental and sqiiachon intervals must be utilised as 
much as possible for this purpose. 

(6.) It must be accepted as a principle, that when the fight 
has actually begun, an advance or retirement must be made in 
ecdielon of .batteries, so that the tire may be uninteiTupted ; one 
battery stands fast and fires while the other is moving. During 
a retirement each firing line covers the movement of the other, 

(7.) As far as possible all artillery positions, especially during 
the preparation and introduction of the attack, should be oblique^ 
that is, at an obtuse angle with the front, so as to tahe the 
enemy as much as possible in flank, and to ply him with oblique 
fire, which greatly increases the moral and physical effect of the 
fixe. 

(8.) In every change of front and every formation of line to 
a flank, the batteries serve as support and pivot. 

(9.) A special escort will be given to the batteries only when 
their isolated position, or the temporary circumstances of the 
cavahy fight, renders it n(3ccssary. As a rule, tlie bodies of 
cavalry nearest to the guns are understood to be responsible for 
their protection, and they must under no circumstances leave 
them in the lurch. On service no special orders or sunanous will 
be, considered necessary in tliis respect. 

(10.) During the formation of line by the cavalrj^, and for the 
preparation of tneir attack, the batteries will as a rule take up a 
position in advance of one of the flanks, and generally in front 
of that flank winch, according to the general state of the engage- 
ment, or by supposition, is considered to be the inner or pro- 
tected flank, or is to serve as the pivot for changes of front; in 
this way they will be able to remain longer in action. For 
example, in a formation of line towards the light, they will 
seek to take up a favourable position in advance of the left 
flank ; in a change ,of front of the line towards the left, on or in 
advance of ite flank. 

(11.) At the moment when the cavalry is advancing to the 
attack the fire of the artillery must be increased to the utmost, 
if its action has to cease when the 1st Line has advanced to 
attack, then, if the ground and distance require it, it will 
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further action according to the result of the attack ; on principle, 
it cannot take effective part in the shock, as it must keep clear of 
the melee. 

Its co-operation with the shock of the cavalry must be a very 
exceptional occurrence, as when the circumstances of ground are 
very favourable, allowing it to act and at the same time protect- 
ing it. 

So long as the batteries are not masked by the advancing 
line (which should happen as late on as possible, so as to permit 
them to act with effect to the last moment), that is, duiing the 
fii’st part of the attack, they must remain in position and keep up 
their fire. 

The batteries which have prepared the attack of the 1st 
Line should not as a rule hang back behind the 2nd Line, so 
that they may be able to assist in the pursuit of the enemy, if 
repulsed, or to cover the retreat of the 1st Line, unless indeed 
they have such a favourable position as will enable them to fulfil 
these conditions. 

(12.) If the enemy is repulsed the batteries must advance at 
the most rapid pace so as to complete the victory, moving up to 
the 1st Line, and following up the beaten enemy with its fire, as 
long as this can be done without damage to the pursuing 
cavahy ; here it will also be able to fire upon and shake any 
newly-arriving forces of the enemy, his reserves. In this case 
an energetic, resolute, and daring pursuit in echelon is called 
for. 

(13.) If it is necessary to pass through a defile, it is advisable 
that the artillery should from the hither border of it prepare the 
debouch of the cavahy; at least one battery should quickly 
follow the cavalry when the leading regiment has passed the 
defile and gained sufficient ground in advance. 

(14.) If, on the contrary, it is necessary to retire, the batte- 
ries must press on rapidly in the direction of the retreat, so as to 
take up good and (when practicable) well-covered positions, 
whence to fire on the enemy. Here again the retreat will be by 
echelons, so that the fire on the pursuing enemy may be unin- 
terrupted. In the retreat of cavalry, artillery, owing to its 
enormous innate defensive power, plays the principal r61e ; every- 
thing is then done under its protection. Its dfficult task will 
then be facilitated by short charges of the intact rear lines. 

(15.) In retiring through a defile, the batteries must first 
pass the defile, and in echelonj so as to be able to open fire be- 
times from the far side of it, and render the enemy’s pursuit 
difficult. 

(16.) If the division or separate Lines come up unexpectedly 
to act against the enemy’s flank, the preparation for the attack 
by artillery fire will not be suitable, as the unexpectedness of the 
attack will thereby be annulled; the artillery will then come 
into play at a later stage of the fight as a support to the cavalry 
in the pursuit of the enemy, or in covering the retirement of the 
cavalry. 
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If it be wished to make a demonstration, if the cayalry is to 
divert the enemy s attention from the real point of attack, the 
batteries must open fire betimes. 

The artillery, too, will be able to support the attack itself, 
when the cavalry is making a movement round the flank of the 
line of battle so as to make a flank attack, if from the nature of 
the ground there is no fear of surprise ; in this case it will be 
sent quickly on in advance to the outer flank of our infantry 
(the inner flank of the cavalry), where it is protected, and will 
not interfere with the cavalry ; from this position it will be able 
to act most energetically against, the opposite flank of the enemy, 
chiefly \vith oblique fire, and thus to prepare tlie attack on this 
flank. 

(17.) Dining peace manamvres every position must be marked 
by at least one shot, while important phases of the combat and 
supposed vigorous action of the artillery will be indicated by 
several shots. 

(18.) In order to be always able to send orders to the bat- 
teries at the light moment, it is advisable for the commanding 
artillery officer to keep as much as possible near the di\ision- 
leader, where he is best able to acquaint himself with the general 
course of the fight, and whence he can then send his orders to 
the batteries. 

(19.) To cover the formation of line, to prepare the attack, 
to receive repulsed troops, to take advantage of success, to re- 
establish the fight when events are unfavourable, to complete 
the victory, these in brief are the tasks of the horse artillery 
attached to the division. It it acts in this sense it will not be 
necessaiy, even during peace exercises, to send explicit orders in 
each particular case as to the exact position to be taken up, 
although it maybe difficult to eiiter into the ideas of the cavalry 
leader when the enemy is only iiuaginary. 

(20.) To talce up position tis quickly as possible, to choose 
the right point from which a flanking fire can be kept up effec- 
tively and for as long a time m possible, and to remain there in 
position and action for a considerable time, these are the principal 
conditions for the harmonious co-operation and assistance of 
artilleiy ; acting thus it will materially assist the action of cavalry 
without hampering its movements, while its own safety will not 
be jeopardised. 


CBABTm 8.-^LEADING PRINCIPLES FOR THE PEACE 
EXERCISES OF A OaVaLRY DIVISION IN WORKING 
IN LINES, AND CONVENTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

1. SCHME OF THE ExEROISES. 

The task of the chief commander consists in making the 
division manoeuvre on the ga'ound as a unit, as a whole, so as to 
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develop imitual tmderstanding between the leaders, well timed 
entry into the engagement, the power of seizing the right 
moment, just appreciation of the situation, and observation of 
the principles regulating the relations of the different Lines in 
the varying circnmstances of the cornbat and ground. These 
Lines ought only to work as component parts of the division, and 
should never manoeuvre independently. 

The exercises come imder the head of ‘‘ Deciding Line 
Tactics,’^ or of “Detachment Tactics,” or they form a transition 
from the latter to the former. 

Although it will appear from the mission given to the cavalry 
division to which of these two domains each exercise relates, still 
it is advisable to specify clearly in each daily exercise to which 
branch of tactics it belongs, so as to assist the imagination, as in 
the case of “ Deciding Line Tactics ” the positions in the field 
of the other arms must be supposed. It ‘will facilitate matters 
for the leaders if they go deeply into the General Idea, as well 
as into the Special Object, the plan of the exercise, the situation, 
which must be put as clearly and precisely as possible ; then, 
guided by this thread, in this frame founded on the strategic and 
tactical situation, in unity of ideas, with the common end always 
in view, they will be able to act concentrically with boldness 
and decision. 

If the manoeuvres are not executed by forces opposed to each 
other, or against a marked enemy, the whole matter will be 
reduced to suppositions ; but such suppositions only refer to the 
enemy. and never to the ground, which must ‘always be taken 
and used as it really is. 

When the enemy is supposed, much play is left to the imagi- 
nation of the leaders ; they are then much less cramped in their 
action, and are not so restricted to the direction in which the 
attack on the enemy is to be made; the execution of the 
manoeuvre is then much easier than when the enemy is marked 
by single flags or by small detachments of troops of all arms, 
each provided with a flag. In the last case, where the manoeu- 
vres are against an enemy marked by infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, the matter is much facilitated, as the imagination is 
assisted. On the other hand an object for attack is always pre- 
sented, which determines precisely the movements to be executed, 
and requires well-timed action in the proper direction. 

Let it be mentioned here incidentally, that .a combat can 
never be decided by the marked enemy, so that the number of 
flags -exerts no influence ; the troops can never be repulsed by 
him. Only the position of the enemy is indicated by the flags, 
the foremost line, but not actual bodies of troops. A decision as 
to the success or failure of the attack only ensues on the order of 
the divisional leader. Thus the marked enemy serves merely as 
a target ; it is merely an object without any subjective will ; it 
stands fast or moves, never out of the walk, regulating its move- 
ments by those of the troops. 

Lastly as to the third period, the working of two bodies of 
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troops against each other, field inanocim'es, its execution is more 
difficult; it closely resembles the reality and malces nuTeli greater 
demands upon both leadens and troops. The first requirement is 
that the piinciples of line tactics should be fully applied, acting 
as when the enemy’s position is only marked, no lateral exten- 
sion, but constant, economical arrangements for support in the 
direction of depth, so as to ensure united and concentric action 
and the most effective employment of the forces at disposal. 
There must be no manoeuvring of individual lines. 


а. In order to reap the utmost advantage from military 
results, a mutual and rapid undi‘rstaiiding between superior and 
subordinate leaders, and of the latter among themselves, is abso- 
lutely necessaiy. Dming the peace exercises every way and 
means must be employed to promote this mutual understanding, 
and we must be careful to use the utmost brevity and the most 
precise modes of expression. The terminology established in 
Part V of the new edition Cavalry Regulations, will be of great 
help and much facilitate the matter ; the technical terns there 
laid down leave no room for misunderstanding, and must there- 
fore become habitual to the troops. 

Instructions will never be given out beforehand to the subordi- 
nate leaders or troops either verbally or in ^vriting ; everything 
must be done in the saddle. What is required be ordered 
in good time tlirough adjutants and orderly officers, but 
mum must be done on self-initiative, through proper apprecia- 
tion of the situation and the right moment for action. 

As a lule it will be necessary to indicate precisely the attack 
against cavaliy, infantry, or artillery, flank attack of cavalry, 
flank protection against cavalry, the direction in which the 
enemy is to be received, or in which the attack is to be made. 
This mil depend upon tlie general idea and special object which 
form the basis of each day’s manoeuvres, to which the leaders 
will make their dispositions conform. The gi-eatest importance 
is to he attached to the independent and determined action of 
the leaders at the right spot, especially of the Line-leaders, as a 
decisive result will chiefly thus be anived at. The result of an 
attack must always be made to depend on the con-ect and timely 
chiming in of the rear Lines ; the whole course of the exercise 
must be determined by this. 

б. Before the commencement of the period of exercises, the 
general i^oa forming the basis of the manoeuvres will be coin- 
municated to the troops assigned to the cavalry division, together 
with the idea which has already regulated the marches of the 
regiments from their garrisons to the field of manoeuvres ; marches 
will have been conducted as if on actual service. The distribu- 
tion of the ordre de bataille will also be communicated. 

It will then be necessaiy to communicate to the brigades and 
regiments daily at the end of the drill and on the ground, the 
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plan for the next day^s exercises ; this comprises the special idea 
for the division, the distribution of troops (in so far as it may 
differ from the ordre de hataille)^ and the rendezvous for the 
three Lines. From this all measures necessary for adoption may 
be deduced ; all the rest, as already stated, -will be ordered on 
the spot personally by the division-leader or through adju- 
tants. The sending of clerks and orderlies to divisional head- 
quarters vdll thus be rendered unnecessary ; and in general it is 
strictly enjoined to restrain to the utmost the practice of sending 
out orderlies, and to arrange all that is necessary with the troops 
on the ground, so that no horses may be unnecessarily worked 
on the roads, which diminishes the number of the files. 

Further, it must be insisted upon that all the ojEcers on the 
morning of every day of exercise, on their appearing on the 
exercise ground, shall be thoroughly informed regarding the 
plan of the manoeuvre, according to the orders of the division. 


3. Trumpet Sounds, 


a. The sound “ ^pjpell will only be given on the order of 
the division-leader; it will always indicate that an attacking 
body is considered to be repulsed. 

If The whole^^ is sounded, which can only be done by 
order of the chief commander, all trumpeters will immediately 
repeat it, so that the executive sound, either “ or “ Return 

may follow as soon as possible. 

<?, On the sound “ The whole” aU bodies must immediately 
halt where they are ; on the sound JFIalt’^ all will at once dis- 
mount; if the Officers^ call” follows, all leaders, including 
squadron and battery leaders and adjutants will join the division 
leader. If after this the sounds Ihe whole^ March” be given, 
all will mount to continue the drill ; but if the sounds ‘‘ The 
whole^ Return swords” be given, the ti'oops can at once march to 
cantonments, even if the leaders have been called together by 
the officers’ call. 

d Advisable as it is to allow the course of the manceuvres to 
proceed as on service, still there should be no hesitation in inter- 
rupting it by the" sounds The whole^ Halt” when anything is 
going entirely wrong, in order to correct the mistake or practise 
the mancEUvre again. 

e. The orderly trumpeters accompanying the division-leader 
must know and be able to execute the regimental calls of all 
corps in the division, 

/. If a regimental call is sounded it will be repeated only by 
the trumpeters of the regiment in question, as also wfill be any 
sounds following it, until the signal The whole” is given. 

g. The sound, Attention” at the end of the drill will be re- 
peated by all trumpeters, and thereupon all bodies of troops will 
form in compact order and stand fast. When the sound is dis- 
continued, all the trumpeters will at once cease repeating it. 
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4, Conventional Arrangements fob the Execution of tee 
Attack, M^slee, Pursuit, and Rally. 


а. Even when there is no enemy, attacks as against the three 
arms must be executed in a distinctly characteristic manner ; the 
strictest regard must be paid to the principles laid down for 
performing these attacks on actual service, and the mode of 
execution should of itself infonn everyone against which arm it 
is supposed to be uudeitakeii. 

б. After the charge the troops will pass to the trot, by trum- 
pet-sound, all still remaining in compact order until the command 

Break for the Melee'’* is given; whereupon, without halting, a 
thorough breaking up of the ranks tulces place, as would be the 
case in a real hand-to-hand light. This vdll be terminated either 
1)}^ sounding the regimental calk followed by the ^uSfpaiilron 
Calkf or by sounding the ^Ippellf which, as already stated, is 
only to be given by the division leaders order. At the first- 
named signal every one rallies as quickly as po&sible, still ad- 
vancing, behind the respective leaders, and in the direction 
indicated by them. At the sound which betokens a 

repulsed attack, eveiy one turns left about and rides at full 
gallop, in the direction whence the attack wiismade, to the flank 
and rear of the intact 3rd Line, when, on the sound Frontf 
which must be given several times and repeated, all front 
quickly under cover of this Line and rally as rapidly as possible. 

c. All attacks will be completely ridden out ; i.e.^ carried out 
to the charge inclusive, and not merely marked. The leaders 
must regulate their attacks by the distance and position of the 
object of attack. 

d. When attacking infantry, wLere small bodies of that arm 
are placed as objects of attack, the troops, at a suitable distance 
from them, will break into the trot and receive the command 

Right mid Left h7*eak offf whereupon, if two squadrons have 
atUicked, the* right-flank squadron passes to the nght, the otlier 
to the left of tne square, under its fire; if, as an exceptional 
case, only one squadroti has attacked, it breaks off similarly 
from the centre. When in rear of the infantry they will again 
close to the centre and ride on; if the attack is considered to have 
succeeded, the call (‘‘i??//’”) will be sounded, when all the lines^ 
that have charged reform in line at the trot, still advancing ; if 
the attack, on the contrary, is considered to have failed, on the 
sound AppelV^ all will rally to the rear at the tx'ot. Halting 
and retiring in compact order before infantry at manoeuvres is 
expressly forbidden, as it could not occur on service. 

e. An attacking body which has charged has only the fol- 
lowing movements to choose between : — 

am The attach has succeeded ; the enemy has 7iot loaited to 
eeive it, but has avoided it. 
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Aftei Charge and Trot^^ HalC^ the flaiih squad- 
rons pursiung on the sound Fanfaron Avliile some 
squadrons follow in compact order. 

hh. pie attack has succeeded, and the meUe follows, the enemy 
having accepted the attack 

After Charge.:’ open out for individual combat, to 
mark the melee ; afterwards, the enemy being coneidei-ed 
worsted, the sound Fanfare,” whereupon the flank 
squadrons pursue m dispersed order. All the rest rally as 
rapidly as possible m a fomard direction on the call Ruf 
in rear of the leaders, following the pursuing squadrons 
at the trot in compact order. 

cc* I he 7Tielee takes place^ hut it does not succeed 

On the soimd “ Appell,” aU lide to the rear en ddhandade, 
rallying on the sound Front” to the flank and rear of 
the next intact Line, which advances to disenffaee the 
repulsed troops. ° 

dd. We do n(^ accept the attach^ as the enemy is too superior. 

Pass fiom the attack-gallop to the trot, and retire at 
that pace on the signal ‘‘Retire'^ to the flank of the 
2nd^ Lme, fronting and forming on it, so as to advance 
again to the attack when thus reinforced. 

We cannot imapne any other cases, and therefore cannot 
practise an; 5 ^hing else on the drill ground. All taking gimmd 
to a ilank after the charge must be discontinued. 


5. Formation for Marching Past. 

If, aftei the tennination of the manoeuvres, the troops ai’e to 
torin tor marching past, this will be indicated by Trum- 
peter s Call, On the sound, regiments betake themselves at 
once, at the trot and by the shoi-test roads, without shifting hero 
and there, to the position to be pointed out to them; here one 
re^ment ^ will be named by the division leader, on wdich the 
othere will cover to front or rear. The formation will be in 
closed regimental column.* 


6. FuETHiai General Rules. 

a. Regiments will appear daily at drill as strong as possible • 
there must be no , weakening, no diminution of the front- the 
real efieetive_ power of a re^nent is judged by this. There will 
be no equalisation of files between regiments, or between the 
squadrons of the same regiment. 

All that is not present on the champ debataille (drill-gi-ound) 
does not fight ; this principle will hold in our exercises; it looks 


=» Nearly corresponding with our quarter colunm.— T b, 
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bad for the interior economy, for stable management and riding, 
vdien the ninnber of files diminishes. 

h. SqtiadiDiiB will dismount the moment they reach the 
rexidezvoxis, and all troops remain dismoimted till the drill begins, 
xinless the contrary be expressly ordered, even if superior officers 
visit the position; in that case, of course they will stand to 
their horses. It must be strictly insisted on, that squadrons do 
not an-ive too early at the rendezvous ; ten minutes before the 
'Commencement of the exercises is quite early enough. Directly 
after dismounting, the saddleiy, bridling, and feet of the horses 
must be looked to. 

c. If the regiments, dismounted from column of route of 
threes, arc standing in a defile, the sections of threes, if superior 
officers visit the troops, must be so closed together in the direc- 
tion of the march as to leave one side of the road free. On the 
command Prepare to Mount,'' the numbers 1 and 3 tuni to the 
right (or left) to get the necessary room. 

Streets must always be left free for passage on one side. 

(I In cantonments it must be rigidly insisted on, that no man 
saddles his horse or brings him out of the stable before the 
Saddle" and Turn out" are sounded 
€. The Line-leaders and regimental commanders ought to 
send their adjutants or orderly officers in the morning, to have 
the places of rendezvous pointed out to them, so that the troops 
may not have to wander about uselessly and be deprived of 
rest. 

/. The diill-ground is to be crossed by the squadrons in zug 
column only. 

g. The men will not be called to attention when superior 
officers approach, but they will take tlieir pipes or cigars out of 
their mouths when they pass a superior officer, and look him in 
the face in the manner prescribed. 

h Marches to and from the ground must be made at the 
Walk and trot alternately. The rear must keep up, and no horse 
should jog when at the walk ; this can best be arrived at by plac- 
ing a different zug at the head and rear of the column every day. 

t. In the case of long marches, the horses should always bo 
unsaddled on the chill-ground at the end of the drill, ana the 
blankets sliiftecl On returning to cantonments, the horses will 
be at once unsaddled, well nibbed down, especially where 
pressed by the saddle and girth, and covered up. Great atten- 
tion must be paid to drying the blanket, as a means of avoiding 
backs resulting from pressure. 


Chapteb 9.— CONCLUDING REMAEKS. 


If I have exerted myself in the preceding notes to lay down 
the necessary instructions and more detailed explanations of the 
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n 1 ^ SO as to obviate as far as possible the 

^ f nustakes which I have observed on many occasions, 
' advmtage from diem for futm-e exercises of the 

^\ahy division, still I cannot suppose that notwithstanding the 
^eatest zeal, the best intentions, and the most strained attention 
winch each one of us imdoubtedly brings to the ground, this 
object will be fully attamed; for the imperfection of human 
nature is agamst it. Perhaps the very same mistakes will not be 

; yet it is to be hoped that by this 
1 .opaiation they vull be reduced to a minimum, as the road is 
tlius opened to mutual understanding. The preceding notes ought 
o seiwe to clear up the prospect, to assimilate the whole matter 
m our flesh and blood, so that the whole may as it avere come 
<3ixt 01 the same mould* 

be that the number of offences 
, against established pimciples and mistakes should be small, still 
tins is less important than that when faults and misimderstand- 
mgs occm- the leaders concerned should at once of their own 
imtiative cut them short, should at once remark them, should 

^ ^gbt, apply the light remedy, betaking 

themselves for this pm-pose as qmckly as possible to the proper 
place, so that the mistake does not spread and take larger 

decision, and detennined action 
must be at onee manifested; then will such mistakes be of great 
1 promote the true cavahy spuit. But there 

must be no hisses aller, no letting things slide, no giving in to 
the unavoidable, without putting one’s shoulder to the wheel, 
withQut^idmg and redressiag the matter with a sme and firm 
band. J^ery leadei^ down to the zug-leaders and non-commis- 
aoned officers, who leads a section of the troops, must maintain 
Imen lost ^ sphere, and at once restore it if it has 

This IS the iouudation of all; thus, once more, we must have 
maai/ leading, resolute action on mistakes or misunderstancUnqs 
occurring, or when the loord of command is misunderstood, rapid 
perception oj the decisive point, and a firm sure hold on the troops in 
each one s charge. 

+u whole ‘endeayom- dming the mancBuvres will be to prove 
that stnet order and cohesion are thoroughly compatible with 
he greatest mobility, manoeuvring power, and rapidity; that 
mveramn is not disorder, but the very chief means for attaining 
mobihty and manceuvrmg power ; that the Line tactics provide 
SiL'n f r fof bi^gmg into play lasting, united, and coucenirio 
support from the direction of depth ; and that it therefore gives 
more promise of success than the blow in the air of one line 
S^y^proof ^ world-known historic expeiienees required 

I shall_ endeavour, as before stated, to set as daily problems 
the most important situations which fall to the cavalry division 
^ ®® ^®^ider the exercises as instructive as 

posable. But , all posable situations, even the prindpal' ones, 
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Avhlch repreBeiit whole eategoiie?<, coiild not be illustrated .in 
practicis eTeii if the drill period were ten times as long as it is ; 
but that does not matter; if only the points of view already 
indicated are iintailingly observed, the i-)rinciplos laid down con- 
sistently attended to, vre shall attain the main object, viz., there 
will be easy and rapid iindei-standing between the leaders, the 
leading A^dil have gained in clearness of view and readiness, 
rapidity and mobility will have entered the very flesh and blood 
of the troops, and through all these means we shall anivc at 
always being able to form line at the right moment and in the 
proper direction, against the flank and rear of the enemy; 
then vdll bur exercises lead direct to the goal, and we may con- 
template coming eventB with some calmness, being suitaljly 
prej)ared for them ; we shall always be at hand quicker than the 
enemy, shall always be sooner formed than he is, and thus always 
Jiave a foretoken of victory in our hands. This firm confidence 
can and must without any boasting become part of oumelves, 
since 6od lurs never I'efused the victory to him who has cxeitecl 
himself to the titmost in his work and put his confldcnce in Him. 


IL The Cavalry Divtsmi in Detached Employment. 

Chapter 10.— INTRODUCTION. 

According to the ideas which arc becoming more and more 
fixed principles with the heads of the army, our arm vill be em- 
ployed in future wars in the same way as in the last war, first 
because the administration and the whole army derived immense 
benefit from it, and secondly because this mode of employment 
siiita cavalry best, it is improved by it, and obtains increased 
moral power. We shall have thertdbre to fulfil the same tasks 
again, bnt this time with more difficulty, since the enemy will 
not fail to employ Ms cavalry division in the same manner; on 
which accomit observing without being seen, reconnoitring and 
screening duties, will be considerably more difficult. So much 
tlie more then Avill it be incumbent on us to make this part of 
our duty clear, and to keep tlie guiding piinciples before our 
eyes, if our aim would perfom this so important part of its role 
in the manner demanded by the safety of the anny. For tins 
end certain exercises are necessaiy which we have not as yet 
practised. Only peace exercises and instniction can give that 
routine knowledge to the troops, both officers and men, which is 
so absolutely necessary for this important service, which more 
than any other demands bodily and mental strain, exeids to the 
full the intellectual faculties, such as judgment, attention, cir- 
cumspection, and reflection, as also the moral powers, decision, 
boldness, energy. 

The exercises should serve to bring before the leaders all the 
occurrences and duties which could happen in reality, such as 
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encountering the enemy’s cavalry in the open plain, finding a 
position occupied by the enemy’s caTaliy and artillery, the 
sudden attack by the enemy’s cavalry on our outposts or ad- 
vanced guard, or finding defiles occupied by small detachments 
of the enemy’s infantry. 

In all these different cases the leading thought for all our 
action must always be to 56(3 being seen^ recomioitre and 

screen. 

As on service the cavalry divisions will chiefly have to act 
independently, when the chief object will be to reconnoitre the 
enemy and prevent his cavalry from discovering the movements 
of our army, I have decided to present in the following pages 
the general considerations regulating these necessary and impoit- 
ant duties, so as to prevent as far as possible any grave infrac- 
tions of the main principles applicable to this important role of 
our arm, which will usually be designated strategic advanced 
guard duties. 

I consider myself the more bound to do this, as instructions 
on these points have not yet been issued by authority, the whole 
matter is absolutely new to ns, the experiences of the last wnr 
(when for the fii'st time in onr age cavalry was employed in 
these duties) are not very conclusive or sufficient, as the enemy’s 
cavalry never ofiered the slightest opposition to our reconnais- 
sances and screening operations, and lastly, in military literature 
of late many ideas and principles have been put forward, which, 
if put in practice, would in my opinion be very pernicious, and 
which I will therefore here oppose. 


Chapter 11.— EMPLOYMENT OP CAVALRY IN TIME OP 

WAR. 

(1.) The two tasks of executing strategic reconnaissance and 
covering one’s own forces always coincide with each other'. It is 
always the dirty of the reconnoitring division to prevent similar 
i action on the part of the enemy. 

, (2.) To a cavalry division detached to perform the above 

duties, certain corps of the enemy will, as a rule, be assigned as 
objective ; it is only at the commencement of operations, before 
contact with the enemy and a closer acquaintance with his 
strategic deployment have been made, that a certain zone of 
country will be consigned to it, in which to feel for the 
enemy. 

(3.) In both cases it is requisite for the brigades’ to keep the 
central route and the nearest parallel lines, with a view to rapid 
concentration ; all neighbouring routes and features of ground 
of secondary importance being constantly observed by officers’ 
atrols and a few detached squadrons sent far on in front. Each 
rigade or column will in this case form its own special advanced 






guard, and these must keep up constant communicatioii with 
each other. 

(4.) Long continued detachments of stronger bodies than a 
Rquadipu, and foimation on a bi-oad front with a system of Kun- 
poitg in rear of the points* (spitisen), which is very liable to 
mislead people as regards the real object of the reco\inaissanee 
both these en-ore must bo carefully avoided. They weaken tin’ 
ottensive and power of resistance, and allow equally strono- but 
concentrated forces of the enemy to break through and divide 

(5.) The more the enemy sees himself suiTounded by “ points" 
and patrols only, which avoid him but constantly return asraiu, 
tangible bodies, the more certainly will ererv 
attempt he may make to break tln-ongh bo fnistratcd, and tin- 
less will he bo able to avoid perpetual observation and obtain 
any lutonnation for himself. 

(b.) riio foimation and organisation of a cavalry division 
prccodiug army would bo soineAvhat as follows : — * 

Iwo bngades of the dirision are in advance, each keeps om- 
regiment ill firat line ; both these regiments wouid togetlier ('over 
a front of about 4 to 6 miles [iSf to 274 English miles], oacli ob- 
serving about 2 or 3 miles [9^ to 13|. Eiighsli], and each keeping, 
gccoichng to the nature of the ground and other cii-cumstances. 
two or tiu'oe squadrons in first line, and following with the rest iii 
compact oi-der m rear of the centre. The advanced squadi’ons 
torm tiieir own advanced guard and keep up thorough couuec- 
tton witlim themselves and communication vith each other- 
coimnumcation must also bo kept up between the refiiment.s 
follo-umg m rear. The 2nd regiment of each of the two ad- 
vanced bngades follows the 1st regiment, in compact order 
about half a mile [2yV English] in rear of the centre of it, and 
m lear of this second hue at a distance of about 1 mile r44 Eng- 
lish] follows the _3rd brigade as reseiwe [or 3rd lino ; TrefiGnL 
As already mentioned, a batteiy of horse artillery is usuallv 
attached to each of tliose brigades. ^ 

Simh, in general terms, would be about the general disposi- 
tion ci a cavalry division on detached employment in advance of' 
an army ; as a matter of course, modificattoim would be J-Zbed 
+1 '^■“}l"“stanees, such as the extent of front to be 
coveiec^the condition of gromid, <£e. It is merely given ns a 

Sid msunderstanding as to ttie general 

movements of the ditosion rrill be regulated bv 
distance It maintains from its own aimV 
armies. As a rule- 

it ^vill be trpm two to tmee days’ march. 

The division will usually keep up conneotion with the head- 


adraaoed sooiits” m the regulation reeon- 
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quarters by means of connecting posts [Relaisposten] or connect- 
ing patrols ; the reports sent bearing consecntiye nnmbera 

(8.) For the purpose of the actual reconnaissance, going 
round the enemy’s flanks, or if necessary breaking through his 
line, in which officers’ reconnaissance patrols will be employed, 
are the most effectual means of obtaining positive and reliable 
information regai'ding the enemy ; information which may be of 
value to aimy headquarters for the direction of the operations 
in general, and not merely for objects of secondary importance* 
(9.) Two main tasks are therefore laid before the cavalry 
division ; these are — 

a* To search the ground in front in ail dii*ections near and far. 
5. To keep up constant connection between the different 
bodies, both on the march and when halted, and maintain oom- 
munication with neighbouring troops. 

The first task is fulfilled by employing officers’ patrols which 
extend to considerable distances on the high roads, and small 
patrols^ consisting of two or three men on the bye roads and to 
short distances. 

The second duty will generally be entrusted to small patrols, 
and only exceptionally to officers. 

Too much attention cannot be paid, nor can too much value 
be laid upon the ccmstant inter-connecfen lof fte different bodi^ 
and mutual communication of all that happens, all that is found 
out, seen and heard; these coromunications should generally 
be written, and in the fewest, words ; they must especially be 
made as soon m have been e^tehtoshed, the position of 

sa»h ports being ^ ihe arttie time.* « ^ - 

{IS.) As to the dij^otition 

oppose the employment of a continuous chain of vedetfees*^ ^ ' 
During the operations of war, where so much exertion is 
demanded of both man and horse, such an arrangement is not 
suitable, and the traditions of the service are quite opposed 
to it. 

Continuous chains of vedettes were never placed by the ad- 
vanced guard of the arniy of Silesia in 1813-4; and to employ 
them is to waste one’s forces. It is only in the case of camps 
and sieges, as before Metz and Paris, that continuous chains of 
vedettes are justifiable. In the field it is sufficient to post 
piquets [FeldwaehenJ on the routes leading towards the enemy, 
and to watch the flanks either by resting them on impracticable 
gi'ound or throwing them back. From these piquets non-com- 
missioned officers’ posts must be detached, so-called Cossack 
posts,” fixed pati-ols pushed far in advance and posted at junc- 
tions of roads or other important points. Only one man of such 
posts remains mounted, tlie Ji^est are dismounted* 

Here a distinction must be made, as to whether the enemy is 
retreating, perhaps before a blow received shortly before, or 


* These may he considered to correspond ■with the ** Advanced Scouta” detached 

from the officers* patrols in the British eerrice. — X b, 
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stands fast and resists, or is advancing while we are retreatius- • 
these considerations wll of eonree greatly iufluonce the mode of 
pkemg the outposts. In the firet case fewer nou-commiHsioned 
ofiieem posts ivili he required ; in tlie. latter two <-ase,s more 
posts \mI1 he iieeeasury, and the measures for seeuriny,' safety 
nms he much more complete. But we should never lose sight 
ot the tact that the most carefully placed chain of posts or 
vedettes is but a veiy insufficient means of seemitv, if a con- 
tmual and well-regulated round of patrols is not also organised. 
Whence the rule to have as few posts as possible, but plenty of 
patrols ; the latter not bdng too strong, say two or three men, 

(U.) Un the proximity of the enemy, his condition, disposi- 
hons and spmt ot enteipiise, will further depend whether it is 
aclmissiblo to allow the squadrons and regiments in first line to 
occupy billets or cantonments dining tlie advance, or whether 
thcy _ ought to kvouac, as well as the other portions of the 
<h\isK.ii. ihe measures to be taken in the firet case for the 
socunty oi the troops, wll depend in the firet line on the general 
s tuationot aflaire; it will frequently be advisable to banicade 
the issues ot caiitonmouts in or immediately in rear of the line of 
outpost^ especially of the fomer, whenever there arc time and 
means to make the defence as complete as possible. A com- 
mauder, tkeretore, on am\;|mg in cantonments, must thoroughly 
leconnoitre tlie place Muth a view to its defence if necessary, 
caretully consider the measui-es that would have to be takem 
point oiit to his men the positions they would have to take up to 
occupy the outlets leaffing towards the enemy, so that in a given 
case eveiy one would know what to do on a given signal. It will 
ottem be best for cavalry, when m an exposed position and hable 
to be sui-pnsed, especially by night, to content itself with Ihe de- 
fence of the cantonments occupied, and confine itself to large in- 
dosurcs or masave buildings, leaving the homes in their stebles. 
Ihe carbine^ however, will not remain with the homes, but 
always vnth the men, who must be billeted near their horses. 

In this manner must cavalry act in order to preserve its in- 
-dependeuce and not be obliged to call constantly on infantry for 
help ; since a cavalry which is incapable of defending ^elf 
under all circumstences in cantonments fails in fulfilling the con- 
ditions required of it ^ 

^lA) w hen the enemy has once been felt contact mu.st never 
again be lost unless ordere to that efiect are given. The diSn 



In the execution of similar missions the principles just laid 
down must be especially attended to, which are briefly these: — 
(1.) Explore the country in front as far as possible by small 
patrols, which disappear from before the [enemy and anon hang 
on to him again. 

(2.) Keep the larger units, regiments and brigades, together 
on several roads not too far apart, so as to be able to concentrate 
as rapidly as possible. 


(13.)^ Constant communication and rapid mutual support must 
be provided for by active rounds of patrols and j>roper organisa- 
tion of the portions of the outposts in the different groups, and 
should be sufficient to prevent the enemy breaking through. 

(14.) The division will thus be able both to learn betimes and 
to report every movement of the enemy, and also to oppose in 
force every attempt he may make to ward off our reconnaissances 
or make any for himself. Should the enemy break through, the 
normal relation would be at once re-established by offensive and 
defensive movements of the division to- the front and flanks, or 
by means of suitable detachments. 

(15.) If a portion of the line becomes engaged with the 
enemy, it will be advantageous to support it from the rear by 
the nearest bodies of troops, and at once to infoim the other 
troops of the circumstance, at the same time directing them to 
advance resolutely and support it by acting against the flanks 
and rear of the enemy, and to observe as much as possible what 
is taking place there, wliich under all circumstances is the main 
object to be kept in view. If the enemy shows serious offensive 
intentions, it wnll be necessary for the attacked cavalry to retire, 
at the same time rapidly sending information to this effect to 
the Commander-in-Chief ; the direction of the retreat will depend 
on the designs of the latter, but the retiring cavahy will as far 
as possible endeavour to draw the enemy after it in a false direc- 
tion in order thereby to obtain favomable conditions for its own 
army. In order to act judiciously in such cases, a just apprecia- 
tion of the state of affairs and a sound judgment as to what wull 
be advantageous are necessary, 

(16.) Actual fighting is only a means to the end, and is only 
to be preferred to manoeuvring and making demonstrations 
when the hostile cavalry has too high an opinion of itself and 
tries to prevent our reconnaissances. The fight then comes 
under the rules for the tactics of lines as laid down in Part V 
of the new edition of the Cavalry Regulations, and Part IV of 
this compilation. 

(17.) In case of brigades being detached for independent re- 
connaissance, they mil conform generally to what has been 
Stated above. If the number of the batteries apportioned to the 
division admits of it, a horse artillery battery would be attached 
to each such brigade during the time it is detached. 
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Comluding Remarks* 



Chapter 12. ^DIRECTIONS FOR PEACE MANCEUVRES. 

1. Remarks on the ^strhction of Oayalrt Ofmoers in 
Reconnaissance. 

+1 campaign slioAved reiy prominently the necessit- 

there is for the cavahy officer lieing- familial- with every kiiid li 
reeoimaissance, and brought home to us the need of a tlioroud 
coi^ of mstniction and constant pi-actice of those duties • dntiei 

for wSdi as a ’iSe J 
little has hitherto been done. Indeed this is one of the mos' 

mportent tasks that can be proposed to cavalry for the fnfn n 
to whole army frequmUj Sep^ds ob 

The cavahy officer therefore cannot bo too fomihar vrith o, 

be too highjy mstrncted in this branch of his duty- to sle wd 
and accurately, to observe the ai-ound alwav<«^ Ivn.-,. T 
maitaT point of W, to realiae .ST 



gToiind ^ selected being thoroughly worked oxit in relation to its 
adaptation to some specially inchoated mihtary purpose or opera- 
tion, snch as, for an advanced guard, the defence or attack of a 
passage, the tactical conditions of a position, for what arms the 
points of passage of aiiver are practicable, <&c* ; reconnaissances 
of ground with mere general objects, and no definite military 
oj>erations in view, are of no use. 

Still more instinctive and useful is it to make officers recon- 
noitre bodies of troops posted out of view, the approach to 
which is prevented and whose strength and position are un- 
known; this will develop the intelligence and aptness of the 
officers, since they will have to avoid encountering the patrols of 
the force opposed to them, who will ward them off and prevent 
their getting a view of their position. 

Of course the most impoitant thing for officers is 
exercise in these operations, to develop in them sound judgment, 
aptness and routine ; mere paper woik being of much less value. 
A clear, plain, short, practical report, to the point, divided under 
a few heads on a repoif form [Meldekarte], in the margin or on 
the back of which, merely to make the report clearer and shorter, 
should be a sketch executed in the saddle and which need only 
claim to be correct and clear ; such appears to be quite sufficient. 
The standard here should be the same as on service, omit nothing 
of importance, but leave out all superfluous details. 

These exercises vill not only be of great use in furthering 
the education of officers in tliis important branch of duty, but 
they will very soon show where practical ability and talent for 
undertakings of this sort are to be found, where is the shaip and 
correct eye and fitness for difficult missions on actual service. 

I therefore recommend proceeding in this manner, and that 
particular attention should be paid to the instruction of officers 
in this important subject. 


2 . Directions and Instructions for the Practice op Ser- 
vice Marches in op Peace, fro:m the Garrisons, 

OR Districts where Eeguients are Collected together, 
TO the Exercise Ground op the Cavalry Brigade oii 
DiyxsioN."^ 

a. The distribution of the period of manoeuvre of the cavalry 
division in the neighbourhood of the manoeuvring ground is 
communicated to tfc various regiments. The march from the 
different gairisons or cantonments to thc! cantonments indicated, 


^ Taken from tlie orders issued iu IS'73 and 1874 to tlie 7th Cavalry Brigade,, 
and to the Division formed in the summer of 1875 from the regiments of the 1st and 
2nd Army Corps ; for the better understanding of which there will be found at the 
end of the work the G-eneral Idea, Special Orders, and March-table for each day, 
showing the daily situation of the outpost line, for the regiments of the 7th Brigade, 
as executed in 1873 when marching to the manoeuvre ground of the cavalry clmsion 
at Jessnitz and Eaghun (Duchy of Anhalt). 
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will be executed in accordance witli the Marcli-tul»Io annexetL 
(Ajipendix C.) 

k During the march to the manceuvriiig ground regimeiitH 
will take all the precautions for security, both on the nun’e and 
when halted, that would be adopted on actual service, in 
accordance mth the General Idea (Appendix A), which i*ontiiins 
the general military situation, as supposed, and in conformity 
with a Special Idea for the two cavmry brigades^ of the com- 
Inned division, and special ordei'S for each of the regiments* 
(Appendix B.) 

6*. The cavalry is thus employed exactly in the same inanner 
as in July and August, 1870, when the 2iKi Army advanced 
through the Palatinate and entered France with the oth and (>th 
Cavalry Divisions, which moved indepeiuleiitly two or tlirce days^ 
march in advance with the object of reconnoitring the country 
as far as possible, watching the enemy, finding out and ob- 
serving his movementB, and thence divining his intentions, 
destroying and iutemipting his connnunieutions, atnl also pre- 
venting his observing the march of our columns, disturbing 
them, and intemipting our eommiiiiications. 

{I Two things have principally to be attended to : — 

(1.) To reconnoitre the country far and vnde in all directions* 

(2.) To maintain unintemiptod communication between the 
advanced detachments, both on the march and when 
halted, and keep up connection with the nearest troops. 

The first object is attained by officers’ patrols on the main 
roads and to great distances, and also by small patrols on 
secondary roads and to shorter distances. The second condition 
is fulfilled by employing small communicating patrols of two or 
three men, and only exceptionally by ofiica'rs’ patrols. 

e. The zones of operation fin* each regiment arc limited by 
the cantonments assigned to them for each day in the March- 
table (Appendix C); the main directions, or" nuuji lines of 
operations, wliich must especially be secured and wntcdied are 
gathered from the General Idea (Appendix A), and from tlu^ 
Special Orders for the two biigades and individual regiments 
(Appendix B). 

/, According to the March-table (Appendix C) each regi- 
ment has four squadrons in 1st Line, one squadron with the 
regimental staff remaining in 2nd Line as a reseiwe to support 
the 1st Line in case of the enemy attempting to break through. 

As only two regiments inarch in close connection with each 
other, the foimation has not the necessary depth ; since for the 
support of the eight squadrons of each brigade marcliing in 


* Tlie 1st Brigade consists of the 7tli (Magdeburg) Cuirassiers, and 10th (Mag- 
deburg) Hussars. The 2nd Brigade is composed of tlie 7th (WestxsbaHan) Dragooiis 
and 16th (Altmark) Uhlans. Of the Ist Brigade, the 7th Cuirassiers nmrch*froni 
the Tieiiiity of Halberstadt on the 8th August, and tbe 10th Hussars from the 
neighbourhood of Aschersleben on the Oth. Of the 2nd Brigade, the 7th Dragoons, 
leare Stendal on the 4th Augtist, and the 16th Uhlans Icaye Hardlegen on the same 
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1st Line, wliicli liave the most important "work to do, only two 
reserve squadrons are provided* In reality, during the advance 
of a cavaliy division in front of an army, the arrangement would 
of course he different, and would accord with the disposition 
inclicated in Chapter 2, Sect. 6, of this part. I draw special 
attention to tliis in order to prevent any misunderstanding 
regarding these service marches in time of peace, which natur- 
ally are regulated by other than the strategic considerations 
mentioned in the chapter just referred to, the application of 
which will be modified according to the object in vie^v. 

(j. As the advance will be conducted as if on service, the 
marches must be executed as if in time of wax’, not only as 
regards the employment of advanced guards and flanking 
pati’ols, bnt ivith respect to the timing of the marches. The 
marches of individual squadrons are regulated in the March-table 
side by side. Sqnadi’ons march quite independently with their 
own advanced guards, and keep np constant connection within 
themselves during the march. 

A different zng mnst form the advanced guard each day, and 
sqnadx’ons should inarch off in different order each day, thns a 
fresh 2 ug should be at the head, and this should always be the 
case in common marches. 

/i. It is left to regiments to determine which squadrons shall 
march on parallel routes, but the arrangement once made at the 
beginning, the march of the different squadrons should be re- 
gulated according to the March-table, since it is drawm np fox* 
parallel marches; if therefox’e any deviatiGn be made from the 
directions oiiginally taken, the squadrons would cross each 
othei', and thus not only would the marches be unnecessaiily 
lengthened, but tactical principles would be infringed. 

Kegiments can replace a squadi’on by the one in reseiwe, or 
by one which is fui-ther in rear, but the marches must be I’egu- 
lated by the piinciples above laid down, and on no account 
must squadrons be allowed to cross each other, and the length 
of the inarches be thxis increased. 

i Just as a thorough and frequent communication must be 
kept up between the advanced squadrons, so must communi- 
cation be established as soon as possible between the different 
regiments; thns, in the example,^ communication should first be 
made between the left flank of the Uhlans and the right of the 
Dragoons, then between the right of the Cuirassieis and the left 
of the Hussars, and between the left of the Cuirassiers and the 
light of the Uhlans. 

This communication mnst not only be maintained through 
the outposts, but must be kept up while on the move ; as soon 
as rivers are passed, the squadrons mnst at once endeavour to 
re-estabhsh communication with contiguous squadrons. 

In the March-table (Appendix C) the bridge or other means 


♦ Compare tlie Marcli-table (Appendix 0) and tbe outpost line there laid down 
for each daj. 
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of pasBago of rivers for each squadron is pointed oxit,^ and must 
be adhered to. 

L As to the marches themselves care should be taken ixot to 
make them too long, so that the squadrons (except the portions 
forming the outposts, which are changed daily) can reach their 
quarters in a few houra. 

As a 'matter of course the hours for marching each day will 
be so regulated that all squadrons will move off from the out- 
post line at the same time, say about 7 A.M., so that mutual com- 
munication may be kept up, and the reconnaissance in advance 
may be pushed to the same extent. 

With regard to the rate of march it is understood that the 
troops will alternately walk and trot. Under normal conditions 
of ground and weather the ordinary march of aboxit 14 Englisli 
miles would be divided as follows 

O-erman. Englisl 

i mile 4,048 

Halfc 

i mile 2,024 

1 „ 2,024 

4 „ 2,024 

k » 2,024 

Halt, to dismount 
mile 2,024 


Wail:. « ' 38'' uiiuiit^s. 

a». .,5 
''Trot. .O' 

Walk' 1-8 
'Xmt 9 

Walk":«'l,B.' .... . 

, 

OTrot = 0' „ 

Walk"«= 18 
Trot «= 9 „ 

Walk «= 18 „ 

Trot ^ 9 ■ ' : 

W.alk'*«' 18 

3 miles (G-ermau) 13f miles (English) 3 lirs. 18 „ 

The trot here should be somewhat slower than the trot of 
manoomu’e of 300 paces in the minute, 

Tlie men may be permitted and taught to trot in the 
English fashion (jockeying) to ease their horses during the 
march, but of course tiiis can never be allowed during drill, or 
in the training of the horses ; still individual men on orderly 
duty may trot ia this manner* 

I am far from laying down a fixed model for marclies, for 
the form often destroys the idea, and exercises an unfavourable 
effect in nearly everything; here especially, where so many 
influences are in operation, particularly considerations of 
weather, ground, and obstacles of all sorts, a rigid adherence to 
fixed times or distances would evidently be mischievous; I 
have merely given an average form for such marches. Any- 
how a march of about 14 miles (English) ought under ordinary 
circumstances to be easily accompliaaed in from 3^ to '3| hours. 

During the 20 minutes halt the horses’ feet and the sadcUery, 
&c., must be carefully examined. The men must dismount in 
such a manner that the' sections, &c., and individual men have 


^ In the scheme proposed the passages are those of the Elbe and Saalo from 
Tanger'-monde to Koswig and Klein Bosenbnrg to Eothenbnrg. 



several paces distance [interval ?] from each other, so that the 
air may freely circulate between the horses. 

During this halt the points [advanced parties] and flanking 
patrols post themselves so as to act as vedettes. 

I, From what has been said it results that the squadrons 
march separately, and are not united together in regiment, 
unless indeed special circumstances render it necessary; this 
would be decided by the regiment in question. But the 
regimental commanding officer must daily regulate the advanced 
guards and outposts; and as commanders of detached bodies, 
they must assure themselves that, owing to the establishment 
of a reliable and well-organised system of communication 
{^Ordoimanzdienst — ‘‘service of orderlies”), their orders and in- 
structions ynll be carried out, even by the most distant 
squachons, in the shortest time. 

These advanced guards and outposts will afford excellent 

S oitunities for exercising the men in carrying out particular 
ers and executing certain missions, so necessary for the 
advancement of their military education. 

77U It is understood that an advanced guard will be formed 
in the morning as soon as the squadrons pass the outposts, and 
that on the conclusion of the march the outposts will at once be 
foimed by this advanced guard. 

n. In accordance with the March- table those detachments of 
each squadron vdll he detailed regimentally which have to 
perform the outpost duties each day, in case of one or other 
of the squadrons occupying several cantonments, or being far 
from the outpost line prescribed in the table; as a rule the 
cantonments nearest to the outpost line will naturally famish 
outposts and aiTange for the service of secmity, reconnoitring, 
keeping up communication and connection. 

If several cantonments lie near together and at equal dis- 
tances from the prescribed outpost line, this must be done by 
all whenever important lines of communication lead in the 
direction of the enemy and ought to be observed. 

The cantonments in 1st line on the line of outposts are to he 
considered as on actual war-footing from 6 A.M., or time of 
marcliing in, till 7 P.M., except on days of rest ; the issues of the 
cantonments vdE be considered barricaded, and this fact should 
be announced in regimental orders. 

0 . In the daily outpost line mentioned in the March-table 
(Appendix C) an uninterrupted chain is not to be understoodj 
only march outposts are intended, as distinguished from camp 
outposts. Each squadron furnishes a piquet [Feldtoache] of the 
strength of one zpg, commanded by an officer, and this will be 
taken from the cantonment nearest to the outpost line or fi*om 
more such cantonments ; this piquet throws out the necessary 
posts,"^ and keeps up communication with the piquets and posts 
of neighbouring squadrons. 


* Intennediate posts whicli supply Tedettes. — 
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As already stated, main roads, cross roads, important and 
elevated points, must be occupied by detaelied non-commissioned 
officers’ posts (Cossack posts), of wlucli only one man is nuainted. 
This mode of proceedinp^ is far preferable to posting vedcttes. 

It cannot be too often repeated that safety is l)est sumred 
by the organisation of frequent rounds of patrols, who move 
both in the direction of the enemy and towards the posts of 
contiguous squadi‘ons, as is always done in real operations. 
Generally too many vedettes are posted instead of utilising our 
resources for the much more important seiwice of patrolling. 

p. The extreme flanks should be somewhat thrown back, so 
as to cover tlie flanks ; thus in the advance of the two noi thorn 
regiments (Appendix C), the right flank of the Uhlans and the 
left of the Dragoons should be thrown back, and in the march of 
the two western regiments the left of the Cuirassiers and the 
right of the Hussars, from the time of their Joining each other 
until they fonn one line with the noitheni regiments; wlien the 
latter junction has taken place, only the right of the Hiissars 
and the left of the Dragoons will be thrown back. 

'Where impassable or difficult country occurs on the flanks it 
will be utilised to cover the flanks ; but roads and %voods, unless 
the latter are not very thick, can never seiwe to rest the 
flanks on. 

g. The squadrons and cantonments adjoining rivers should 
occupy the borders of their valleys,* so tliat the valleys may be 
observed ; when there are no bridges this is the only way of 
maintaining communication with the outposts on the other bank 
of the river, as it could not be kept up by ferries. 

r. In long-contimied rainy wmatlier the piquets and detached 
non-commissioned officers’ posts, except the look-out men, may 
be put under shelter in the barns, Are., in farm buildings, but 
the homes must not be unsaddled. 

s. The outposts remain posted from the time of nuircliingin 
till 7 P.M.: they must bo posted again at (> and the ronmls 
of patrols must have begun by that hour. On daju of rest out- 
post duty will be suspended. Officei's commanding regimentH 
and squadrons will exercise the requisite supervision over tlK‘ 
outposts. 

t Officei-s commanding regiments -will give special orders to 
the officers entrasted -with the leading of the officer patrols 
detached to recoimoitre the ^‘oiind in front; these must 
especially keep in view the conditions beaiing on the advance, 
and reconnoitre the ground from a pmely militaiy point of 
. Tiew..’ ■ 

They will draw up a very short report of the result of their 
reconnaiasanoe, and will attach to it a plain and cleai- sketcli of 
the position, ffiade in the saddle. 

The squadrons must report to the regiment (headquaxdem) 
all the events of the march, indicating briefly the measures 

""ll!';; ' ; * This refers to the Talleja of tRe Mb© md SBale. 



taken for their security, the mode in which they have placed their 
outposts, whether they have established communication with the 
neighbouring outposts, and if so with which, what recon- 
naissances have been made in advance, the direction in which 
they were made, and what w^as the result of them. The results 
gained by the oiScers’ patrols are to be added to these reports. 

V, Both squadrons and regiments will keep an exact journal 
of the w^hole advanced guard and outpost duty, from which 
will be seen w-hich squadrons have performed the latter duty, how 
many piquets have been placed, where they were posted, what 
posts they threw out, how the patrol duty was organised, with 
which squadrons communication was established, and at what 
hour, &c. 

10 * The necessary billeting party can, as in time of peace, be 
sent on in advance. 

m. Lastly, I remark that cultivated ground must of course be 
respected during these practice marches. 

y* All other detailed orders and special instructions will be 
given by regimental commanders in conformity with the spirit 
of the foregoing directions. 


3. CONOLTJDING REMARKS. 


In the preceding pages those points have been indicated 
which must especially be attended to if we would timi these 
exercises to the best account, both as regards leaders and men ; 
it only remains to call attention once more to the principles for 
conducting these operations in time of war, contained in 
Chapter 11 of this part, where the object of the exercises and 
the principles regulating them are laid doAvn. 
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PAET V.- DISMOUNTED SlliVICE. 


Chapter 1.— GENERAL ElMARKS. 


The mode of employing^ cavaliy, as practised during the last 
campaign, requii'es that it should be more independent of the 
other arms. This cannot but be a sonrce of satisfaction to our 
ami, as a much wider field for activity is thus opened out to it, 
and its degradation to the position of an auxiliary ann is ren- 
dered impossible, Ince^ant activity, independenee of action, 
and sphit of enteiprise, these are its life elemeirta; on these 
alone does it subsist* 

Bnt the experiences of the last campaign have proved 
irrefutably that it is indispensably necessary that cavalry should, 
to a certain extent, be able to fight on foot, if it would be pre- 
pared to fulfil all the tasks which, without demanding too much 
from it, will in certain situations fall to its lot in the field* 

Although during the last campaign, abnormal circumstances 
required that cavsdry, in order to fulfil the tadk entrusted to it, 
should dismount and exchange the sabre for the carbine more 
frequently perhaps than will hereafter be necessary, yet similar 
circumstances will arise in future wars and render the same 
mode of action necessary, especially when hostile cavalry 
divisions endeavour to prevent our screening and reconnoitring 
operations by occupying defiles and localiticH with diBinountod 
men. If in such cases the cavalry had to call tipon infentry, it 
would suicidally degrade itself to the rank of a soci)n(lary ann, 
and suircnder the last vestige of its independence. However 
important the services that might in certain cases be rendered by 
battalions of infantry bein^ attached to cavalry divisitms, sucli a 
procedure would in the further coume of operations be very 
prejudicial to the cavaliy ; the infantry would be like a leaden 
weight attached to its feet, destroying its mobility and rapidity 
of movement, in which the whole power of the aim resides* 

The increased independence of cavalry, however, imposes 
certain fresh duties upon it, by the conscientious performance of 
which alone it can fulfil the various missions which may fall to it 
under dxfiferent conditions of ground. Through its "ability in 
this respect it will under all circumstances gain enormously in 
independence and self-confidence, as well as m usefulness. 

When owing to circumstances of ^ound, or to the enemy's 
occupation of localities and defiles, it is not possible for cavalry 
to attain its object on horseback, when it is very difficult to turn 
such places, when nothing can be hoped from mounted action, 
tod there Js no infontry on the spot, nothing remains to cavahy 
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but to dismouut, to open the way by an attack with carbines on 
foot so as to gain its object. 

It was in this way that in the last campaign the cavalry 
combats^ on foot arose. In future wars simiiar combats will 
necessarily occur, when we shall make the same use of our 
cavalry as before, sending it on independently several days’ 
march in advance of the aimy ; but they will probably be much 
more frequent, as the enemy wdll not fail to oppose us Avith its 
cavahy divisions, and these, in accordance with the marked 
propensity of the French cavalry to use firearms, will endeavour 
to stop our advance at passages, defiles, &o. This is all the more 
likely to occur, as all their cavalry regiments are armed Avith a 
good long-range weapon, and in greater numbers than is the 
case Avith us at yet. 

It is then the least that can be required of us, that we should 
be in a position to overcome the opposition of this dismounted 
cavalry. Moreover, Aveak infantry detachments should not bo 
able to say to us, So far you may eome^ hut no further.^^ In 
the next place we must of course be able to provide for tlio 
security of our cantonments, and to defend them against attack ; 
we must also be able to occupy rapidly AArith dismounted men 
any important and distant points, and to hold them against the 
enemy until our infantry can arrive. 

In acting thus we shall not become mere mounted infantry, 
which is the last thing Ave could Avish to be ; we have no desire 
to fill the role of infantiy. All that is demanded is limited to 
the above-mentioned cases; but even this would greatly extend 
om usefulness, would open an immense field for our action, and 
allow us to render increased services in the matter of screening 
and reconnoitring duties. Numberless examples of this haA^e 
occun*ed in both ancient and recent military history, paificularly 
in that of the Seven Years’ War, the most glorious period of our 
•cavahy. In this way there Avill be an enormous development of 
that desire to take the initiative, that love of enterprise and 
longing for pei-sonal distinction, Avhich slioukl animate us as 
•cavalry soldiers, AAdiich alone we AAdsli to be. 

It is not our place to stand fast under fibre in positions under 
oover ; our object must be to approach the enemy and dislodge 
film. To this end every cavaby soldier must be thoroughly 
trained in the use of his carbine, and in fighting on foot in dis- 
persed order, taking the fullest advantage of the ground and 
the cover it affords; officers and non-commissioned officers 
should be so far acquainted Arith the elements of infantry tactics 
ns to be able to direct the fight, offensive and defensive, of an 
Independent company or detached battalion ; this is required by 
the exigencies of minor warfare, which especially brings out the 
ingenuity and adroitness of individual men and the talent of 
leaders of small detachments. 

The following then are the things most required of us : — 

1. More thorough training in the use of the carbine than 
hitherto, for this duty has been very much put in the back* 

(LO.) N2 
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gTiaind, instead of being developed like every otlier one for the 
higher instriiction of the men and the advantage of the Royal 
Sei’viee. An increased expenditure of time over this duty is not 
neceasary; provided only that the imisketiy instniction is 
thoroughly carried out vdth real interest and intelligence, and in 
accordance with the excellent regulations on this head, good 
results cannot fail to ensue. 

2. More extended instruction in dismounted service and in 
taking full advantage of the accidents of gToimd. Since the 
last war many mihtary writers have justly reproached us with 
the fact that we did not Imow how to use our carbines or to fight 
on foot. We cannot conceal from ourselves that in the last 
campaign we appeared on the field totally unprepared in this 
respect, and the partial successes %ve gained -^vere due inerely to 
the want of cohesion in the newly-formed troops of the enemy 
and the acknowledged bravery of our regiments, but not to the 
instruction they had received. 

We mirst then make better use of peace time, prepare our- 
selves more thorouglily and systematically for the tasks which 
will fall to ua, and accustom our men, by means of the necessary 
exercises, to the idea that under particular circumstances they 
will have to fight the enemy on foot; it will then he no surprise 
to them to have to do it in actual wmr. We should ahvays bear 
ill mind that only that which has become a matter of habit and 
second nature on the drill ground should be put into execution 
before the enemy, as it alone can have any hope of success. 

It cannot too often be repeated that the main thing is to 
carry out the mission in hand at a7n/ p^nce; if possible this should 
bo done mounted and with the urme blanche^ but should that not 
be feasible, tlien wo must dismount and force a road A^ith the 
carbine. Whether it is a task imposed by authority or under- 
taken on one's own account, the object must be attained uruler 
any circumstances; it is only by acting thus, and nt)t by shiink- 
iiig from a mission that one has proposed to oneself, or been 
ordered to accomplish, that the spirit can be stimulated. 

I am convinced that cavalry would not be up to the require- 
ments of the day if we were not able under certain circumBtances 
to fight on foot, nor would it be Avortli the sacrifices that it costs 
tho^ State. Independent and successful action of cavmlry 
divisions is not conceivable unless such cavalry is capable of 
maintaining a combat with fii'earms, oifensive and defensive, by 
whole regiments, either for the attack of localities or for the 
defence of their cantonments. 

AIL our ejBFqrts should tend to bring us as nearly as possible 
on a level vnth that period of cavalry history when it had 
attamed a point of ejBSciency and an 4clat that has not yet been 
agaiii reached. The drill reflations of Frederic the Groat 
for his cavalry required not omy that they should be capable of 
holding positions and villages against an enemy, but that they 
should be able to attack and master such places as churchyards, 
and the mode of procedure to be adopted is also laid down. 



h. Target Practice,"^ 

We' must stai’t with the principle that the preparatory 
exercises are really of the greatest importance. These have 
reference to the correct position, proper regulation mode of 
taking aim, raising tlie foresight from below upwards, and hold- 
ing the carbine straight forward, pulling the trigger gradually 
and smoothly, remaining in position after the shot has been 
fired, and keeping the eyes fixed on the spot, so as to acquire 
the necessary calm. 

A good marksman can only be formed by frequent practice of 
these exercises on the drill gi’ound and in quartern, but not by 
practice in firing at the butts, where only as much instruction 
as is necessary should be given, so as not to harass the men ; by 
proceeding thus they will always shoot well at the butts. 

The most commorr faults in these exercises are that the 
position and mode of aiming are incorrect, the carbine is often 
turned during the aim, the aim is not taken from below upwards, 
the trigger is pulled -with a jerk which displaces the carbine, 
and the men do not remain in the aiming position after firing. 


* Some unimportant omissions liave been made in the translation of this section. 
— Te. 
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In this glorious period, however, cavalry lost irotlung of its 
true spirit ; they did irot forget to charge with the arnie hlamlie^ 
although they had much more training in fighting on foot than 
now-a-days,^ and had very frequently to obtain their successes 
by fighting in that inamrer. 


Chapter 2.— DIRECTIONS FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
IN TARGET PRACTICE AND FIELD FIRING PRE- 
PARATORY TO DISMOUNTED SERVICE. 


a. Introduction. 


Our principal weapon is of course the horse, and a carbine 
shot on horseback can only be of use as a signal when there is 
danger in delay; we cannot allow ourselves to eirgage in a 
fight vdth firearms where the ground admits of our acting on 
horseback. 

If this is not the case, arrd tasks are confided to us wbicii 
must positively be accomplished under any circumstances, by 
whatever means or exp enditme of force, nothing remains but to 
accomplish it on foot ; we imist therefore not re the battle 
field uirprepared for this. 

Accordingly we must have the men well trained in the use 
of the carbine, and instructed in practically taking advantage of 
the ground, as marksmen, both for the attack and defence of 
localities. 
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The very best means of teaching the men to aim correct^ is 
for the instructor to make them repeatedly aim at his eye -with 
the unloaded weapon. 

It should be laid down as a principle that no man should fire 
more than four bullets a day, and that any one who misses twice 
consecutively should fire no more on that day, and should be put 
thi'ough all the preparatory exercises before again going to the 
butts. 


c. The Practice of Field Firing as a Preparation for 
Dismounted Seryice. 

When the men have learnt to ^ handle their weapons and 
gone through target practice, it is advisable, wlien cireum- 
stances permit, to practise firing in the field, especially on 
broken ground ; this will be done at first with blank cartridge, 
and afterwards with ball, the men advancing against cavalry 
targets at unknown distances up to 600 metres. 

These exercises should he in accordance vith some tactical 
scheme, and the men in the shooting line should start from a 
certain distance and advance by rushes, taking full advantage 
of the ground, so as to obtain all the cover possible, until within 
about 100 metres of the enemy. The men will, according to the 
ground and cover, fire either kneeling or lying. Each man will 
receive a certain number of blank cartridges, of which he will 
fii*e one at each of certain positions to be pointed out by the 
instructor during the advance, the. distances being, for example, 
600, 400, 300, 200, and 100 metres from the targets. 

Care must always be taken to have a support, and to rein- 
force the shooting line from it. This reinforceinent will licvca* 
be made by douming the files of the original shooting line ; but 
a group under a non-commissioned officer will be pushed forward 
to an impoi-tant and unoccupied point, or to prcuong the shoot- 
ing line, so as to outflank the supposed enemy, or to fill up gaps 
in the shooting line. When ban is used care must be taken to 
avoid accidents by choosing suitable ground, and employing 
mounted men to keep the ground. 

These exercises are of the greatest possible use in preparing 
the way for dismounted combat It should not seem to be any» 
thing out of the common when the necessity arises, on actual 
service, for fighting on foot ; indeed if it is allowed to come as a 
surprise, the result wffl be endangered and useless sacrifices 
will occuiv and iiiese might have been avoided if the men had 
been propedy trained and accustomed to the work. 
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Chaptee 3.— directions FOR TRAINING THE MEN 
FOR DISMOUNTED COMBAT, AND GUIDING PRIN- 
CIPLES FOR THE CONDUCT OP SUCH OPERATIONS. 


a. GeNEEAIi CONSmEBATIONS. ^ 

In the instmction in dismoimted combat it is above eTeTy- 
tliing important to keep in inmd tb^^ characteristic conditions 
under winch this mode of employing cavalry could be required. 

Whatever is done must he done quickly ; we cannot allow our- 
selves to be drawn into long, slowly-sustained, and obstinate 
fire-combats; for the reasons previously stated we have only to 
do with the attack or defence of particular loeahtieg, or a combat 
with carbines on broken gi'ound, and our measures must be 
regulated accordingly- We must act with decision from the 
first, and as many carbines as possible must be brought into play 
from the commencement: but still it is necessary to leave a 
support in the leader’s hand, with which to reinforce the fire at 
particular points. 

In order to facilitate the command of the dismounted men 
and the direction of the fire in broken ground, the distribution 
in groups must be observed; advancing by rudbes at the double 
from temporary cover, in zugs or squadrons, taming the objects 
to be taken from several sides, these are the principal modes of 
proceeding that come into use. 

From the above may be gathered what points are par- 
ticularly to be kept in mind in the instruction for dismounted 
combat 

The cavalry soldier should be able to fight^ on foot in small 
or large gioups, to avail himself of the advantages offered by 
the ground, sunnount the obstacles it presents, husband his 
ammunition, employ rapid fire at suitable times only, observing 
the strictest fire discipline, gain groimd by rushes, firing right 
up to the enemy, maintain his position with tenacity by inaking 
well-timed use of Ms supports, or gain a position by making 
bold attacks, w'ell backed up by the suppox*t, and then holding 
it obstinately, and with every precaution taken. 

A tliird fine of dismounted men as main body is not requisite ; 
its duties, those of giving the necessary moral support to the 
men under fire and warding off a catastrophe, are performed by 
the men who remain mounted, whether a zug, squadron, or 
whole regiment, these also protecting the horses of the dis- 
mounted men. Only a portion of the whole will be dismounted, 
as firing line and support, while the rest (besides the men hold- 
ing the horses) remain mounted, so as to pursue the enemy or 
disengage the dismounted men. 

As a rule the principle must be observed of not employing 
more men on foot than are necessary. 


^ TirailUfen . — The word skirmish** ia avoided ia deference to the. British 
Cavahy Eegulations, — T e, 



Of one cletaclied squadron one zugwill often be all that 
need be dismounted, and at least one zug must remain intact 
and mounted. In the case of a regiment, at least one entire 
squadron must remain intact as reserve. When v^orking in 
larger masses a whole regiment may be employed on foot. 

If the instructions hitherto given for dismounted servic^e 
have been con^dered as too meagre, possibly the contrary 
reproach might be cast upon my directions ; some might say 
that too much is required, too many formal rules are given which 
could only be acted on in the drill ground. Indeed some might 
go so far as to maintain that all regulations for cavahy combat 
on foot are superfluous, as we have only to dismount before the 
enemy to attain what we want. Nothing of the sort ; by acting 
thus we should be led into giievous errors, for it -would be 
opposed to the fii'st principles of military instruction and to the 

experiences of the last campaign. 

, , ^ ^ ^ : ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■, " ■ ■ 

I am convinced that a complete and sufficient instruction 
can be given to cavalry soldiers in dismounted service without 
the slightest prejudice to then training as horsemen, which of 
co-Uxse is the most important thing, and without the slightest 
injtxry to the other branches of duty, g}Tnnastics, leaping, use 
of their arms, theoretic instruction, &c., which are so requisite, 
if we only bear in mind the matters which are absolutely 
necessary for real service. These may be summed up as 
follows : — 

1. Thorough instruction in the use of the carbine, position, 
aiming, &c. 

2. The most rapid formation for dismounted combat, distri- 
bution by zugs and groups, ability to mount and form as 
quickly as possible, so as to use the a^me hlanche. 

3. Skilfulness in taking advantage of the ground in the 
attack and defence of localities, defiles, villages, bordens 
of woods, &c., and in broken ground. 

4. Judicious leading of the zugs and groups by officers and 
non-commissioned officers in dispersed order, and main- 
tenance of a good fire-discipline. 


h. Formation for Dismounted Service;"'' 

Whenever possible the formation for dismounted combat 
should take place at a point near where the led horses remain 
tinder cover. 

The dismounting and forming up must be done as rapidly as 
possible, and similarly the mounting again when the foot combat 
is over, so as to be ready to act again as cavalry. 

As the sword is a great hindrance to the dismounted man in 
broken gi’ound, it should be unbuckled and hung on the saddle 

Apr4ci&of this section is giTen, as the German mode of formation 'vviH bo 
interesting fjo tRe Bntish officer. — ^X b. 
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by the part of the waist belt between the two slings. It is thus 
not in the way, and will not be lost if the led horses are moved ; 
inoreover the men can easily take their blades on remounting 
without buckling on their sword belts. 

When the men have thus pn-epared themselves as quickly as 

possible, the leader gives the command Zug (or squadron), 

for dismounted service^ to dismount f Dismount f when 

the men form as in the Eegnlations, Paii} II, § 11, all the men of 
the rear x'ank dismount witii carbines, and all those of the front 
rank who are told off as No. 1 for dismounting. Those of tlie 
front rank who are told off as No. 2 for dismouiitiiig remain 
mounted, and take over on theii* right aim the bridoori rein 
of the front rank No. 1 on their right, who tuniB his horse left 
about; front rank No. 1 also takes round his right arm and in 
Ms right hand the bridoon reins of the horses of Nos. 1 and i rear 
rank, ■which are fastened together, and brought to him by No. 1. 
This mode of leading the horses has been showiito be better than 
that Mtherto prescribed by the Kegulations, as No. 2 front rank 
thus has his bridle hand free, and can lead all the horses better on 
one mde than when they a on both sides. The dismounted 
men fonii 12 paces in two ranks in front of the centre of the 
squadron, keeping as nearly as possible the same places as when 
mounted; when more than two zugs are dismounted they foiin 
in two equal ziugs one behind the other at six paces dikanee. 
The commander of the dismounted men has a ti’Uinpeter with 
Mm. 

For each zug there should, if possible, be one officer as 
leader, and there should be one common commander for twu 
zugs; to each zug there should also be told off a tnnnpcter, and 
at least three non-commissioned officera When two Kqua<lrons 
are dismounted the major commands, when tlifee tlie reginunital 
commanding officer. 

The zugs are divided into groups of thret^ to fixo Kies, or 
only one zug is dismounted it is tohl oif in two or four gnmps, 
each led by a non-commissioned officer. 

If tlie men dipnoiint when in zug eoliimn the zugs formiiig 
the shooting line form parallel with the leading zug. 
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6*. Extension of the Firing. Line. 


On the command {Sehtvdrmeny^ or the soinul 

“ Skirmishers outf the left half of the zug (or, if there be two 
zugs for dismounted work, the whole of the leading zug) ex- 
tends, the men inclining right and left until the ime to \yo 
occupied is reached, or the signal Ilaie^ is given. If Bcveva! 
squadrons are dismounted the two zugs of one squadron can 
extend at the same time, wMle those of the others act as support 
(see gf In this case care must be taken that each zug is kept 
together, to which end one should incline to the right and the 
other to the left in extending, and similarly when Bovora! 
squadrons extend at the same time. 
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The two men who fonn a file on foot mutually support each 
other, and must tinder all circumstances keep together, either 
side by side or one behind the other, inteiwals between files 
depenmng on the gimind In clear and level gi*oimd files 
should not be more than six paces apart, and must keep in 
communication with each other, while in woody or broken 
ground any uniform interval will be imposrible ; but in no case 
may communication be lost, or contiguous files lose sight of each 
other. 

For the better control of their leader the men of a group 
keep together as a firing group ; in open ground a few paces 
interval will be kept between firing groups, so that the non- 
commissioned officers in charge may have them sufficiently in 
hand. The latter cannot be restricted to any particular posi- 
tion, but betake themselves to any point where their presence is 
requked. 

As a rule, especially when not on the move, the men of the 
shooting line should avail themselves of all the accidents of 
ground that will enable them to use them weapons with advan- 
tage and give them cover. Zug-leaders and trumpetei'S, when 
the whole zrug is not extended, remain with that portion winch 
is in close formation. 

No more men should be extended for filing than the nature 
of the ground and the strength of the enemy require, unless we 
wish to decide the matter very rapidly, as will often be the case 
in cavalry combats on foot. But a firing line is well posted 
when not only each man takes the greatest possible advantage 
of the ground, but when all advantageous points are occupied 
fi'om which effective fire results can be obtained, and the 
intervals which are not at all or but weakly defended lie 
TOthin the effective, and if possible cross, fii'c of the other points. 
In the case of long lines whose flanks are not protected by 
natural obstacles, a few men under an intelligent loader should 
be sent out to the flanks to watch them, or some small bodies 
should be placed as echelons in rear of the wings to protect 
the flanks. 

In open ground the shooting line should not attempt to keep 
the general ejection too strictly, so as to lose the slightest 
advantage that the ground may give. In close country each 
officer must keep his zug together and in hand as much as 
possible, and direct it according to circumstances, taking as well 
as he can the general direction of the whole without losing 
contact. 

d FiEixa IN THE Line. 

Every man must be able to load and fire lying, sitting, and 
kneeling, and should know how to take advantage of every 
object for aiming and resting his carbine. He should also judge 
disfcances correctly, and sight accordingly. Both officers and 
non-commissionea officers must be well skilled in handling 
the carbine, so that when the circumstances of the fight permit 
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they -will be able to take a trial shot, and thus regulate the 
distances. The t^vo men who form a file work together, so that 
one has, as a rale, loaded when the other fires. In broken 
gi'ound, a wood, ^ullage, &c., this secures them fmm surprise, and 
this alternate firing should be stiictly maintained. Of course 
each man loads immediately after filing. A shooting line fires 
as little as possible wdiile on the moye, and as a rule only when 
an attack of the enemy has to be warded off. Should it be 
necessary to keep up the fire w^hile moving, paidictilar men will 
be indicated by the groupdeaclers or officeiB to continue to fire; 
this will especially be the case when the object is larg'e and 
easily hit, or other special considerations require ii '\Mien 
firing advancing, the man who is going to fire wfill always be iii 
front of his comrade. During a retirement the man who is 
about to fire will bo nearest to the enemy, and after firing will 
pass his comrade and load. When a shooting Ime is moving by 
the incline the men about to fire move a few paces sideways 
tow’^ards the enemy before firing. 

Fire must not be opened at too great distances, so as not to^ 
waste ammunition, and the men should endeavoiu* rather to shoot 
well than to shoot rapidly. Individual men should not be fired 
upon at a greater distance than 300 paces, nor larger objects, 
such as columns or artillery, at more than 600 paces. A man 
should never iii'e unless helias reasonable expectation of hitting, 
and preferably he should aim at officers, and at plainly visible, 
even if somewhat distant, compact bodies of the eueniy; wdien 
artillery is the object, the fire should be directed principally upon 
the gun detachments, or, if on the move, upon the homes. * 

The signal Commence Firing ” means that the men are to fire 
calmly, and with good aim. If, as an exceptional case, ’"rapid fire 
is required, each man filing as rapidly as ho can, wdrile imver* 
theless taking good aim, this -will be specially ordered, or will lx* 
indicated by repeating the signal Commence Finng'' in (juiuk 
succeasion. 

If the firing lino is halted, or has no cover from the gvuund, 
the men must ahvays lie dowm. 

For supplying the ammunition and bmiging it up from the 
reserve, a few men should be told off and funiMied with bags or 
other means of carrying it. 


a. Movements of a Firing Line. 

Attack 

The movements of individual men in the firing line must be 
free and unrestricted; as a rale they -will move at a rapid quick 
march, and only exceptionally will they double. 

The men must be careftuly trained, and have pointed out to 
them how single trees, hedges, ditches, walls, and other objects, 
and even slight irregularities of ground, will serve to give them 
cover from the enemy, providing a re^ for their carainc, and 
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enabling them to aim well and to load again while lying, kneel- 
ing, or standing under cover. They should also have pointed 
out to them the advantages offered by the ground for covering 
themselves from the enemy’s fire, even while in movement But 
this seeking for cover should never be pushed to the extent of 
causing them to forget the first object of every combat, the defeat 
of the enemy; and the men must take great care not to get in 
the line of &.*e of their neighbouiu 

Instructions in this can best be given by opposing very small 
detachments to each other. Next to ^^t^ development of their 
bodily actiwty, the judgment and intelligence of the men must 
ill this way be awakened. 

As a rule the movements of a firing line will be confined to 
merely advancing and retiring, in both of whieli order and colie- 
sion must especially be preserved, together witli maintenance of 
the proper direction, the latter being ensure<i by the leader 
pointing out conspicuous objects on the ground. When moving 
under the enemy’s fire, the fullest advantage should be taken of 


the ground, so as to approach the enemy unperceived and under 


cover. 


Changes of direction are best made by tlio leader pointing 
out a particular object, feeling or intervals between groups and 
files being taken from the centre. The advance is made either 
at the quick march, keeping up a regular fire, or at the double ; 
but ill passing from one place to another over an open plain 
under fire, rapidity of movement is necessary. 

If a firing line cannot get near the enemy except liy crossing 
perfectly open ground, and cireiunstanees do not permit one to 
take him in flank while ho is only occupied in front, a long fire- 
combat must be avoided, and an attempt must 1)e made to dis- 
lodge the enemy by reinforcing the firiiig line as mneh as possible, 
and making a rapid rush. 

If the enemy’s position has to be soize<l, th«.‘ firing line must 
advance rapidly and surely, and by preference in ruslies, tlio men 


altenuitcly l>uug down, firing, springing foiward again (at the 
command of' the officer), and so on; the cdiief body, either several 
groups or a whole zug, according to the streiigtli of the firing 
line, keeping up a brisk fire at the halt, wliile the rest are rushing 
rapidly forward to the next cover. When ani^^ed at a suitabk‘- 
distance from the enemy, the whole, shouting "riiurrah,” will 
make a rapid rush, as concentric as poasible, on the positi^m. 
The attack will always be of the nature of a swarm attack, and 
it mil be the object of previous instmetion to familiarise the men 
to passing from the foimation of the filing line to that of the 
swarm attack, and from this to a compact fonnation, which latter 
will often have to be assumed rapidly on taking the enemy’s 
position, in order to meet his supports. An attack pushed right 
up to the enemy with determination will always succeed. 

If the enemy is turned out of his position, individual men 
cannot be allowed to rush after him, but they must wait for 
orders, and in the meanwhile fire after him. 
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If one lias succeeded in gaining the hither border of a locality, 
as of a village or plantation, the firing hne must at once endea- 
vour to gain possession of the oppoMte side; but they must not 
pass beyond the latter without distinct orders, merely contenting 
themselves with following up the enemy with a brisk fiire. 

During all movements the dismounted men must never cease 
to pay attention to the oi'ders and signals of the officer onion- 
commissioned officer in command. 

Officers may use a small whistle merely in order to call the 
attention of the men to them, when, at particular moments of the 
fight, they vdsh to indicate any movement by a sign, or by 
calling to them ; but the using of any conventional whistle sounds 
for particular movements should be strictly forbidden. 


/ Reixforcinc4, Prolonging, and Diminishing a Firing Line. 


Defence* 


If the reinforcement of a party engaged in a fire-combat 
should be necessary, it should always be effected by groups, who, 
as a rule, should prolong the filing line, so as to outflank and 
turn the enemy, which is far more effective than adding to the 
fire in front ; moreover, the immediate reinforcement of a firing 
line, by pushing in a fresh section or doubling the files, is not 
advantageous, as it causes men of different sections to be mixed 
up, makes their command more difficult, and diminishes the direct 
influence of their usual leaders. Still, when the ground or other 
circumstances render it necessary, the firing line may have to he 
reinforced by pushing in groups, in which case the non-com- 
missioned officers in charge must take care that the groups under 
them keep near together, so that they may not lose control over 
them. 

In order to preserve unity of command, both in reinforcing 
and diminishing the firing line, the principle should bo main- 
tained of not diffidiiig the original zugs and gi'oups more than is 
absolutely necessary, at any rate they should not be mixed 
together. 

On the command or signal {Sclmarmenf if the 

support consists of several groujps, the left flank gi-oup should 
move out in the intended direction at a quick pace, or at the 
double if the firing line is on the move; or if the officer in 
command wishes to avoid repeating too often the sound 
Extendf he can previously regulate the strength of the rein- 
forcing party. The men should have been trained in the mode 
of reinforcing the line, groups entering between groups, or files 
between files. 

In diminishing the line the particular section which is to 
retire must be designated, and they will rally, without doubling, 
in rear of the support. The gaps will then be filled up as far as 
possible hj the men who remain in front. 

In conducting a defence, the determination should be plainly 
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shown of not quitting the position. Each man lies down and 
fires calmly, ana, when the enemy attacks, as rapidly as he can. 
Here again it is far preferable to prolong the firing line, to take 
np position on the enemy" s flank, or to reinforce the principal 
points in the line, which appear most important for the defence, 
than to strengthen the whole line. 

A retiring firing line should not be supported directly by a 
fresh line behind them, but should be covered and reinforced by a 
new line, which will occupy a portion to the right or left rear. 

If a locality has to he held for a considerable time, as for 
instance a cantonment, or if there is time to prepare a position, it 
is advisable for the better defence of the place, especially where 
tliere is an absence of cover, to throw up trenches, the necessary 
tools for which may be obtained without difficulty from tlic 
nearest dwelling-houses. 

g. The Support. 

When only one zrug is foiined for dismounted combat, tlie 
right half of it forms tlie support; if two zugs, the second foruis 
the suppoii;. When several squadrons arc dismounted, unless 
one whole squadron or more be extended and several kept toge- 
ther as support, a number of supporting bodies will be told off, 
which the commander can, accorefing to his judgment, unite in 
rear of the centre or of one or both flante, as may seem best 
The duty of the support is eventually to reinforce the filing 
line, to give them firm support, to receive them in case of retreat, 
and form a point on which they can rally, or in case of an attack 
to throw their weight on the point where the best effect is likely 
to be obtained. Attacks once begun must bo carried out ^vith 
the utmost vigour, for an athick that is repulsed or liroken off 
vdth the intention of renewing it is always attended witli great 
loss to the retreating men. 

While covered from the fire of the enemy, which will be best 
effected by kneeling or lying down, the support should always 
follow up the filing fine so closely, and so conform to its move- 
ments, that it may always he in a position to support it with- 
out delay; on the drill ground the distance should be about 
150 paces. 

When in the case of large bodies all the disposable groups 
and zugB have been expended in reinforcing the firing lino, there 
must still remain at least one compact group in rear of the centre 
or of one of the wings. As a rule only individual groups, and 
not the whole support, will be expended in reinforcing or sup- 
porting the ^ng line. 

It is advisable to attach two or three mounted orderlies to the 
■support, who can take any necessary reports to the rear, and keep 
up constant connection with the reseiwe. 

Other instructions for supports are to be found in Part I, 
Chapter 2, of the Cavalxy Regulations. 
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h . The Rally. 

\%eix there is no further occasion for the dismounted men, 
they mil be ralHed under coTer of the mounted men ; in the 
case of several squadrons this will he done on the sotmd “ A ppell,” 
or, if a whole squadron only is to be withi-awn from the firing 
line, by the “ Squadron call” On this signal the filing line and 
support concerned run at once to their horses, which will be 
brought towards them if the cover afforded by the gi-ound 


I Duties of Offkietis and Non-commissioned Officers. 

The efficiency of a squadron in dismounted service will chiefly 
depend upon the officers and non-commissioned officers, then- 
adroitness and their clear understanding of the principles regu- 
lating dismounted combat. 

Leaders of zugs and groups must never allow their com- 
mands to get out of hand, and must especially direct then- fee. 
They point out the distances and direction of fire, taking care 
on the one hand, that the men aim coolly, do not open fire at too 
gi-eat distances, and do not waste their ammunition, wlffie at the 
same time they mark fee particular moments, and point out 
objects which call for increased fii-e. Group and zug-ieaders 
direct the movements of their commands from the front, but 
remain in rear to regulate the fii-e. In doing this they Avill, 
according to circumstances, call out to the men, or use the 
whistle (see p. 197), or rigaal to them by the hand or sword. 
Trumpet sounds should seldom be used, and the trumpeter 
should be chiefly employed in taking orders. 

In the attack, leadei-s must constantly endeavour by taking 
advantage of the circumstances of the ground to bring the 
firing line, or a part of it, nearer and nearer to the enemy, to 
sun-ormd and take the latter in flank, to profit by every mistake 
he may make, and, whenever possible, to facilitate an unexpected 
and sudden attack by the concentration and increase of the fire 
du-ected upon a particular part of his position, by which the 
enemy’s force will be broken. When any place, such as a farm 
or village, has been t6bken, leadm;s must take care that it is 
strongly occupied by certain groups or zum, so that any counter- 
attacks of the enemy may be successfully repulsed ; and only 
those troops which have not been selected to occupy the place 
will follow up tibe enemy. In the defence they will occupy the 
different points and spaces in their line more or less strongly 
according to then- impoi-tance, endeavouring as always to take 
the greatest advantage of the configuration of the ground. 
They must also take care that the extended men advance or 
retire quietly, and observe the strictest silence and attention ; 
they will also observe that the common bond of union is never 
lost, without, however, too anxiously insisting on alignment and 
feeling. 
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(1.) Ill the defence, as also in the attack of such localities as 
liavc been indicated, it is advisable to keep the supports ready 
for employment on the 'wings, whether to get round the enemy’s 
flanks in the offensive, or to be able to meet in good time a 
similar attempt on the part of the enemy. A third supporting 
body placed in rear of the centre, when the strength will permit, 
•wiU serve to reinforce weak points in the defence, or to act 
against coiTesponding ones on the other side. 

(2.) The officer commanding the dismounted men will always 
take care that a compact suiDport remains in hand at his dis- 
posal -with winch he can support parts of the firing line, or can 
deal the decisive blow in the attack. This is more especially 
necessary in the defence of localities, as by reason of the power 
of the initiative possessed by the attack it is absoliitely rerpiisite 
to keep a portion in hand for emergencies. 

(3.) It is of the highest importance that the groups and sup- 
ports should be kept perfectly in hand, even in the most broken 
ground, that the men do not scatter or act on their own account, 
but that all the groups and supports conform to the general idea 
underlying the attack or defence, mutually supporting each 
other, and never losing sight of the object in view, 

(4.) Too many gi'oups should not be extended at fii'st in the 
shooting line ; the leader must economise the forces entrusted to 
him, so as always to have in hand some intact bodies which he 
can employ at the decisive moment at a threatened point, or to 
augment the firing line, or occupy important spots on the 
enemy’s flank, according to the course of the fight and the 
movements of the enemy. 

(5.) Both in the attack and defence a distinction must be 
made between (a) slow and quietly sustained fire, (h) brisk fire, 
and (c) violent or energetic fire. 

Zug and group-leaders should know exactly when to use 
each sort, so as to oe able to instruct then comman^k and direct 
e fire ; thus, in an attack the fire from under cover at a con- 
siderable distance should be slowly nomished, wliile, when one 
body is advancing by rushes, a brisker fire must be kept up by 
the portions still lying under cover ; similarly in the defence^ 
when the enemy leaves liis cover and advances at the run. But 
ill the attack a violent fire must be maintained from the last 
cover, so as to prepare the final attack; and similarly in the 
defence, when the enemy advances to the attack and makes the 
rush. 

(6.) Before attacking a position, a leader should reconnoitre 
and, if po«ble, bring artillery fire to bear upon it. 

(7.) The leader should endeavour not only to discover and 
take advantage of the weak points of the defence, as to the 
and modc of occupying it, and to take the enemy in 
must remember duiing the fight to observe" all 
of mounted patrols on the flanks. 




(8.) Circuitous routes to the object of attack, should, under 
no circumstances, be avoided, if they allow of a covered ap- 
proach to the position, and thus tend to diminish the losses. The 
luon must take advantage of the slighest cover, the most trifling 
rise of ground, the smallest hollows, shocks of corn, &c. Open 
stretches of ground, exposed to the view and fire of the enemy, 
must be passed at the run ; in broken ground the men can move 
more deliberately. 

(9.) '’jflie leader should find out by which route lie can with 
the least loss approach the object of attack, and biiiig fire to 
bear upon it while remaining under cover as long as possible ; 
this is tlie route he must choose. 

(10.) The fire of the line must be regulated so as to be as 
concentric as possible, and directed against the centre of the 
enemy's position. Villages and plantations should be attacked 
so as to envelop the salient parts of their borders. 

(11.) One should never see long, even though well directed, 
firing lines, except when the borders of woods or villages are 
occupied, and the men have good cover. On the contrary the 
zugs, or individual gi*oups should advance to the attack inde- 
pendently, taking full advantage of the ground while passing 
from point to point, from cover to cover. The advance will 
then be conducted in echelons and by succeMve mshes, so that 
one group or zug will remain under cover and keep up a brisk 
fire, while the other endeavours to reach the next stand-point at 
the run. In this way the fire will never cease, and the progress 
of the advancing bodies will be veiy much facilitated and sup- 
ported by the fire maintained. Thus all the men in the firing- 
line must never advance simultaneously to the attack, except in 
tlie last rush by which it is intended to didodge the enemy, 
when all the disposable force must be employed, thus throwing 
all the moral inflnence into the scale in order to ensure the final 
result. This last rush, accompanied by loud hurrahs, must bo 
made in a detexTnined manner from the last cover, which should 
be as close to the enemy as possible. 

(12.) The mounted reserve must keep up coniniunication 
with the dismounted party during the attack by means of 
mounted orderlies, so that they may intervene opportunely in 
ease of an unforeseen or successful offensive movement of the 
enemy, and may be ready to act quickly as cavahy proper if the 
(ittack succeeds. 

(fS.) The dismounted men, if the attack succeeds, must not 
be tempted to rush after the enemy ; they should content them- 
selves "ivith occupying the taken position, and maintaining them- 
selves in it as long as there is any fear of a return attack on the 
pursuing and reconnoitring reserve. 

(14.) In the defence the greatest energy and skill must be 
used in taking measures to maintain the first line, the border, &c. 
The supports must be strictly prohibited from establishing them- 
selves in Ixouses, quarries, deep sand pits, or dense clumps of 
trees, as the defence of the first line will thereby be deprived of 
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numbers wMcli could be effectively utilised in it, and tbe fomiing 
up of the supports from such cover vnll generally take too long 
a time. „ ■ 

Nothing must be neglected in the first line 'wMeli could 
strengthen the position ; barricades, abatis, or trenches should be 
employed, and hotmes should be prepared for defence. - 

(15.) When a Usiire is occupied, the possibility of a flank 
attack by the enenay must be borne in mind. The defence 
should be distributed in sections, the supports placed close in 
rear of weak and menaced points and ready to push forward. 

(16.) The mounted reseiwe, placed in rear of a defile, should 
be in such readiness as to be able to support the dismounte<l 
men, in case of their being repulsed, by a, well-timed charge, 
and to give them time to rally. The dismounted men must 
retreat in the fighting fomiation, that is, in the groups they form ; 
and both bodies, those on foot and those mounted, must mutually 
support each other in these difterent circuxnstances, so that the 
former may be able to reach and mount their horses. 

(17.) It will be of enonnous impoifance if the cavaliy is 
able, by making judicious use of the giwnid, to hide from the 
enemy both its strength and the fact that it has no infantry with 


7. CONCLimiKG Ee^lvrks. 

While by no meaM losmg sight of the fact that the dis- 
mounted service of cavalry is onty an expedient for enabling 
cavalry under certain particular circumstances to accomplish its 
general and more impoifant missions, w^'liich without its aid 
would have to be renounced, there is no doubt that the self- 
confidence and consciousness of independence, which every 
individual cavalry soldier and cavalry in general shotild feel, 
will be much increased by careful practice in the matters men- 
tioned in Chapter 2 of this paid, and by inspectioris, in wdiich 
full value should be attached to thoroughtrainingin the handling 
of the carbine, loading, aiming, position, firing, fire discipline, 
taking advantage of ground, and the leading of offensive and 
defensive dismounted combats. 
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MANCEUVRES. 


Phaptee 1.— general VIEW OP THE ORDER TO BE 
OBSERVED IN INSTRUCTION. 


It is indisputable that in all matters of duty certain pre- 
scribed forms arc necessary ; an army without fonnal regulations 
could not exist, or it could not hope for any success. 

How much or how little is necessary will depend on the cha- 
racter and degree of education of the nation, and on the material 
of which the army is composed ; some armies require more and 
some fewer regulations. But too narrow restrictions must not be 
imposed, or harm will be done ; and this especially applies to 
the important branch of field sei‘vice. This must be conducted 
on sound principles and in a rational and systematic manner, as 
thus alone can results of any value be obtained. 

In this spirit the follovung directions are issued. They set 
forth the progression which should regulate the instruction, and 
the main considerations to be borne in mind so as to carry it out 
in accordance with sound principles. 

As to the rational progression of the instruction, it may be 
considered under the following heads : — 

(1.) Theoretic Jnstructmi, the main object of which is to form 
and develop as much as possible the thinking and judging 
powers of the men, to regulate their ideas, and extend the 
horizon of their thoughts ; and in this the use of mere set phrases 
and forms of speech learnt by heart should be avoided. It is the 
understanding that must be exercised, and this will be best 
effected thus: the practical execution should be prepared as 
much as possible by theoretic instruction, and this is not to be 
done by mere mechanical means, hut by thoroughly explaining 
all the points in question, and as far as possible stimulating the 
powers of the understanding. Thus in explaining ■ ceriain fixed 
rules we should always go back to the cause, the reason why 
this must be so and that so, and the men must always be ques- 
tioned as to the causes and reasons of things, so as to force them 
to be clear about them. As it is quite impossible to put before 
them all the cases which can occur on field service, and equally 
impossible to prescribe exactly what they should do in the 
thousand and one conditions in which they may find themselves, 
it is necessary to give them certain guidmg principles, general 
categories, with the spirit of which they should conform, — 
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Q. How and according; to what .shonld a vcdett?* rogulatc Ins 
conduct and mode of action? 

.1. According to what takes jdaco on tlic side of the oiemy. 

Q, What xsort events niav occiu* on the side of the 
enemy ? 

A. Events of three kinds ; Ist. The event mav ]h^ not very 
decided or distinguishable, still soiuething that can be (»l)serve<l 
and not altogether unimpoiiant* 

2iKi It may be something* decidetl, well marked, and im-- 
portant. 

3rd. It may be something of urgent importance requiring* 
rapid action, 

Q, What cases are to be understood under tlie la^ad Unde- 
cided Events?'" 

^1. Unusual sounds, loud ]>arking of dogs in tlie villages in 
front, distant shots, thick clouds of dust, 

Q. What cases conic uiuler the eategcay Decided 
Events 1 ” 

A. The approach of bodies of the enemy, strong patrols, &(^ 

Q. What cases are included in the category of Urgently 
impoitant Events?” 

A. The rapid approach of strong bodies of the enemy's 
cavalry, or the advance of a force of the enemy of all arms. 

Q, How do vedettes act in the first case ? 

A. They circle in order to attract the attention of the 
piquet- 

Q, What do they do in tlic second ease ? 

>1. One of the men rides in to report. 

Q, How do they act in the third ease? 

A, One man fires as a signal hi the direction of the piquet, 
and lidos in at full gallop to report. 

<>. What must every Vialcttc know on his post, and on what 
points must he ho instructed? 

A. He must know what is before him, what is on ea<*li side vi 
him, and what is behind him. 

Q. Wiat then is before Hm ? 

yl. The enemy and the gi'ound. 

[What ought he to know about tlieso?] 

Q. Wluit is there on either side of him 1 

A, The neighbouring vedette and the intermediate ground. 

Q. "What is there in rear of him ? 

A. The piquet and neighbouring piquets, the ground between 
them and the paths leading to them. 

By proceethmg in this way, generalising instead of specialis- 
ing everything, the ordinary ran of men wnll bo brought to 
think and reflect much more, than they wonlcl be by going 
through a host of particular cases with them, and lajring down 
what they ought to do in each instance. 

Owing to the endless comhination of circumstances tliat may 
. oocur„ it would be impossible to exhaust them, and the result 
be that every fresh case that occiuTcd V'ould cause iiTeso- 
V . I,, 
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liitioii and uncertainty, and even lead to tlie man’s doing tlie 
very opposite of wliat he ought to do. On the contrary, if the 
broad general principles have been clearly explained to the man, 
if the instructor has endeavoured in the theoretical eonrse to 
stimulate his thinking faculties, reflection, and judgment, each 
individual ■will have no difficulty in cliscoveiing what is the right 
thing to do in any particular case, will act in the general interest 
and not fell into any grave error. 

The main thing in all theoretic instruction, and especially in 
the matter of field service, is to develop a sound understanding. 
The instructor who know’-s best how to effect this, will succeed 
best in preparing his men for putting their knowledge into 
practice, and give them most independence, which is the real 
end of our labours. 

If by thorough theoretic instruction, conducted in accord- 
ance with this method, a basis for further progress in the duties 
of field service has thus been laid during the winter half year, 
we next proceed to — 

(2.) 0 / /aZd on /oot in the yard and field 

day ground (Reitplatz). Two bodies of men vill now be opposed 
to each other, and posts and vedettes will be placed. In this 
way the mode of challenging, giving the sign and countersign, 
reHeving vedettes, posting mem, in short all those matters for 
which certain precise regulations have been laid down will be 
learnt. 

As already stated, certain forms are necessary in all details of 
duty, including field service ; but in this department they must 
be reduced to the minimum absolutely requisite, everything 
purely mechanical must be put into the background, and all 
must be made to depend on individual thought and sound judg- 
ment. ■/ ■ ' ■■ 

By having too many foms the tiTie spirit would be stifled, 
and it is a very dangerous thing to impress on the young cavalry 
soldier too many rules to be observed in difierent cases ; it will 
lead to his neglecting things more important, or he will be un- 
certain wliat to do, which is the most dangerous of all. 

If then these forms must be reduced to what is absolutely 
necessary, so as to leave full play to the mental faculties, tliey 
must on the other hand be clear and decided, must become 
second nature to the men, a mere matter of habit, so that they 
are not put out by them. The rules given must be as natural as 
possible, conforming to what really occurs or is necessary. T 
can be no doubt that they should be changed as little as possible, 
and not altered without the most urgent necessity, so that they 
may become part of the soldier’s flesh and blood. Still they are 
but of secondary importance, for from no service more than 
from that under consideration, must formalism and pedantry be 
excluded. They are death to it, since everything depends on 
the free and unrestricted use of the reasoning fecffitiek; men 
must think independently and learn to act in the 
orders and regulations given them. This, no doubt, is most diffi- 
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cialt to arrive at, but it must and can be attained if only tbc right 
means are employed. 

(3.) Map reading is one of the most necessaiy means for tho 
preparatory training of non-commissioned officers in field service, 
and for men who aspire to the rank. It is absolutely necessary 
that they should learn to find their way on the map, and also on 
the ground with the help of the map. Sketches of the conntiy 
round garrison towns, and maps on a large scale are the best for 
this purpose. In order to make the lemons more instractive, 
squadron-commanders should make their non-commisirioned 
officers work out on the sketch, verbally and in them presence, 
small schemes or problems, such as daily occur on field service, 
and should give such mstraction as tho case may call for. The 
ability to read a map, to understand it and work easily by it, will 
lead to striking results. 

CTround near the station that is siifiiciently well knowm wiH 
seive for the beginning, and it will be easiest to work on this 
ground and on the sketch representing it. When the non-{‘om- 
missioned officers have learnt to understand this, it will not 1>e 
difficult to work by the map on unknowm ground. Of ccnirsi* 
they must have been made familiar mth the conventional signs, 
&c., so as to be able to recognise hills, woods, marshy gnouiid, 
valleys, villages, &c. 

(4.) With this is intimately connected an exercise, wlneii 
cannot be too highly recommended, and which must lead to most 
important rCiSults, provided the mstraeting officer proceeds in a 
iliOTOUghly practical manner; I refer to the practice of the 
squadron-commander riding over the gTOund with his officers, 
non-commissioned officers and intelligent acting non-commis- 
sioned officers (Gefreite), proposing problems and schemes for 
advanced gmard, outpost, and patrolling service, in relation to 
the varied circumstances of the actual giound, and making each 
of them solve them practically. In such employment the 
squadi'on-commander will find the very best opportunities for 
explaining thoroughly to all his subordinates his views regard- 
ing the details of field service, and for securing umfoimify of 
ideas and action. This will the proper school in which t(^ 
instruct them in this most important branch of their duty, and it 
will depend entirely on the squadron-commander to make the 
best use of the occasion ; for this he must understand how to 
apply the true and fixed principles to each case according to 
the varied situations and changing conditions of ground. 

Exercises of this sort economise both time and energy, and 
should always be executed before practising actual field service 
with the men, so that the leaders may be thoroughly acquainted 
with thdr duties and know before hand what they ought to 
expect from their men. These important exercises tend to 
give the subordinate leaders a thorough knowledge of ground, and 
enable them to judge of its influence on the movements of troops 
and the proper mode of leading them ; this should always be 



efifected hj the directing officer giving concrete examples, actual 
and clearly defined exercises on the ground itself. 

(5.) The practice of patrolling would next follow. 

For this purpose small patrols of four or six men under a non- 
commissioned officer or intelligent acting non-commissioned 
officer should be sent out daily on missions, which should be 
clearly defined and in writing; these instructions should be gone 
over with the patrol commanders before the start, so as to 
ascertain that they thoroughly understand them. The pro- 
gramme should sumciently indicate the route to be taken and 
the nature of the reconnaissance to be made ; the latter should 
include the most varied objects, such as, whether the roads 
followed are passable for all arms ; whether the country for half 
a mile to one mile on each side of the roads is passable for all 
arms ; whether defiles, hollow roads, bridges, and passages of rivers 
met with on the roads are passable ; reconnaissance of loealities 
ivith reference to their capabilities forthe quartering of troops, or 
vdth. respect to their capabilitiesfor defence against attacks from 
certain directions; whether rivers and streams can be crossed ; 
finding out the points of crossing and means of passage ; finding 
a position for a piquet in a particular neighbourhood vdth a 
view to covering a certain section of ground; reconnaissance of 
a certain position or section of country, 4a In all these 
exercises the first condition is that the ground must be looked at 
from a certain point of ^dew of military importance ; to be of 
any use the mission must never be of a merely general character- 
It is advantageous, and much increases tiie value of these 
exercises, if the verM report of patrol commanders are accom- 
panied and supported by small pencil sketches executed in the 
saddle. It is only exceptionally that a written report will be 
required. The routes of patrols should, as far as possible, be so 
regulated that they do not return by the road they took in going 
out ; they should rather take a circular path, so that the ground 
ridden over may be as varied as possible. Further, it is well so 
to aiTange the rounds that two patrols always cross each other ; 
in tliis way some control can be exercised over the patrols, as 
both commanders will have to report the meeting, the place and 
manner of it. The immediate control of the patrols will be 
exercised by the officers who wiE be i^ecially detailed for the 
duty. As a matter of course, these patrols move with an 
advanced file (Spitze) as before the enemy. 

(6.) After the above will foEow the practice of field service 
properly so called^ commencing Avith the simplest exercises, and 
advancing by degrees to more compEcated ones. In this it 
must be held to be a fixed principle, that the duty shaE be 
carried out in every respect exactly as if in presence of the 
enemy, every advantage being taken of the conformation of the 
ground, and correct distances and intervals being adopted, just 
as would be on actual service. 

It is necessary that a general idea should always be given 
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for each exercise, wbiolii lay down the ^'oiieral situation, and 
that detaelimenta opposed to each other should receive sj^ecial 
iustnictioBS, although these may be very simple and insigniiieant, 
merely having regard to the practice of held servi(*e, as tine 
troops are not to manoeuvre against each other. Care should he 
taken that the opposed detachments do not inove ofi' from their 
haiTacts, together at the same time, but at different times 
and separately; that they are dressed in different orders, and 
eaiTy distinctive marks ; that the body which inarches out first 
throws out a rear guard, and the one following an advanced 
guard; that night field service is practised by iiigiit, and only 
by night. If these things are not attended to the soldier will 
get an entirely talse idea of things, and will end by being con- 
fused and uncertain. 

i It must here be specially remarked, that the opposed chains 
of outpost must be so far apart that the posts cannot see (‘ach 
otlier ; this is not only necessary in order to leave a suflicietit 
field for the patrols, but is requisite to make the disposition of 
the outposts coiTCspond with the reality. On the same principle 
no more vedettes should be posted than are absolutely nect‘ssary, 
nor more than wmuld be used on actual service, as it is of tlie 
first importance to husband’s one’s forces ; moreover, if tliis were 
not observed, the men would be led astray and receive erroneous 
impressions, which wmuld injuriously afiect their conduct in 
future ; this must be most carefuUy guarded against. Outposts 
therefore must be placed exactly as they would be in time of 
w-ar; and as far as possible flat level plains should not he 
chosen, but varied and imeven portions of country. 

The habit of officers and non-commissioned officers causing 
tliemselves to be challenged wiien visiting their vedettes, and 
giving themselves out as deserters, parlemeiitaires, countrymen, 
&c., is highly impractical, for the only restilt of it is to confus<^ 
young soldiers. It ought not to be difficult to see tl)at it is far 
better that whatever is challenged by a vedette shall really hH.}k 
like wdiat it is intended to represent. 

With regard to the principles now explained it will of course 
be understood that these exercises will only be performed on 
horseback and on the actual ground, •where the mere forms of 
field service become of secondary importance, and must be con- 
sidered as only ban-ack-room knowledge; the two must not he 
mixed together. 

The common attempt to justify the posting of too many 
vedettes, on the ground that it is necessaiy in order to let as 
many men as possible take part in the exercise, is not satisfactory ; 
■the disadvantages far outweigh the supposed but unreal advan- 
tages of this mode of proceeding. 

The strict observance of the principles previously mentioned 
and illustrated must be insisted on if we would have the men free 
from all uncerfainty, and thoroughly acquainted with field service. 

a will be taken for granted that these exercises should be 
capied out at first by zugs, and afterwards by larger detach- 

" . ■ 'cr. 

. , ?'‘i , S'- ''.i ' ■ . 'id,' ' 
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ments, as the men show a fuller acquaintance vnth. their duties ; 
that they should be performed on the ground itself, and that the 
latter should be changed as frequently as possible. One of the 
weakest points in these exercises is that the vedetteis have 
always to be posted near barracks, W’’hich causes a sameness in 
all the drills; superintending officers must therefore do their 
utmost, by constantly changing the idea and conditions of these 
! exercises, to give them a new form and aspect, so that they may 

i cease to be nionotonous, and may give more play to theintelli- 

men, thus becoming more instructive. The main 
end of all the instruction is to make them quick in thinking and 
independent in acting. In addition to all the indispensable 
detailed rules, it must constantly be impressed on the men that 
the safety of the whole army depends on them, that they are the 
eyes of the general, and that if they would properly fulfil their 
important duties they must ride far, advancing boldly towards 
the enemy, observe coiTectly, and report quickly and accurately. 
All our efforts must be directed to educate them to this ; every 
exertion must be used to overcome in them slovmess and in*- 
clifference. Every one should look upon it as a point of honour 
to distinguish himself in field service, to be able to cope with all 
ii the circumstances that may arise, and to be equal to all that can 

! be required of him. 

While all unnecessary overriding of the horses must be 
opposed with the greatest determination, one cannot approve of 
the very frequently heard order that they are not to move at a 
; faster pace than the trot. The scout must ride about a good 

deal if he is to see anything; he must approach near to the 
enemy, and must not allow himself to be approached ; he must 
not spare himself, nor his horse within a certain point. It is a 
Avell-known matter of experience that the very regiments whicli 
were sometimes reproached in time of peace with worldng too 
, well and their men being too bold, have performed these 

important duties Lest on actual service ; the taunt as to their 
peacc-bravery ” was not justifiable. The training they received 
in peace was after all the right one, for here too the piinciple 
applies, that the soldier in the field is only good and useful at 
that which has become a matter of habit and second nature to 
him in time of peace. 

The tendency of men to exaggerate the strenMh of the 
enemy in their reports must be strongly repressed^ 
exaggerations naturally take larger dimension in the presence of 
the enemy, sometimes to an enormous extent; the men should 
always rather under-estimate numbers. 

(7.) After thus passing through the proper school of field 
service, we shall proceed to the actual application of it in the 
field manoeuvres, again progressively advancing from the smaller 
to the more important. Each officer and non-commissioned 
officer must be employed independently at two such manoeuvres 
at the least. We begin with the manoeuvres of the non-com- 
missioned officers. 
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It must be laid cloTOi as an absolute principle for these exer- 
cises, that that field manoeuTre is nioBt successfully conducted 
and most instnictiYe in which the secret of the mission is best 
guarded, the strength of the opposing force, its position, move- 
ments, best concealed by each of the parties engaged, where 
the veil in front of each side remains impenetrated for as long a 
time as possible, and is only removed or broken through by the 
ineasimes taken by the enemy. To this end must all the efforts 
of the leader tend; he must, moreover, do his best to counteract 
the difficulty arigdng from the troops of both paiiies belonging" 
to the same military station, where everything is so well known. 

The whole value of the exercise is lost, has no interest, and 
does not fulfil its object, either as regards Jeaders <.)r men, if each 
side is not in absolute ignorance of the other. To this end it is 
advisable not to give their iiistimctions (which should be sealed) 
to the leaders, until immediately before they march off; tlu^ 
detachments should move oft' at different times, and, if pcjssible, 
by different outlets; and a third body siiould be despatched, 
after the departure of the former, 'whose object will be to join 
and co-operate with one of the other main bodies, in accordance 
with special orders, which will afford it a most instructive and 
practical lesson. 

There are besides a host of means for attaining tlie object in 
view. The leader who best understands how to make use of them 
will best succeed in perfecting his men in this important branch 
of duty ; he will develop in his officers acuteness in divining the 
intentions of the enemy and the meaning, of apparently unim- 
portant indications, will lead them to resolve quickly and to act 
vigorously, while the cavalry instincts of the men -will be 
sharoened. 

The tension of mind and excitement of the mental faculties 
necessary for fulfilling the task in hand and overcoming the 
obstacle imposed by the adversary, last only so long as the veil 
bet'ween the two parties remains intact If everytHng lias become 
apparent, then there only remains to apply the tactical principles 
wMch regulate the action of om am, to iimiatain gtaaob ordm* 
and Mherion sqimdron,^ Ac,, wHck will result from the 

firmness and prea^on with which commands arc given, and the 
true tactical leading of the troops, to which the whole attention 
of the leader must be directed. The very common excitement 
of young and inexperienced leadem, which finds vent in hasty 
and contradictory orders, or in the frequently heard calls ‘‘ Come 
here I Go there I” which results in breaking up the whole body so 
that it meets the enemy in an utterly disorganised state ; aU. this 
cannptiba opposed too firmly* 

The same mi^ be said of the common tendency to make 
many detachm^ts with the object of guarding everything* 
Every detachment k a cause of weakness, and can only be 
allowed when, on mature reftection, it appears absolutely neoas- 
Bpxf. Ifr however, it is determined to detach a party, the leader 
mtkt make himself quite clear about what is to be gained by it ; 
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if it is only to observe better, be *would send two reliable men ; if 
it is to fight, the detachment must naturally be stronger ; but 
this will seldom be requisite in the case of small bodies, such as 
we are now concerned with ; here as a rule we only want to see, 
for which but a small detachment need be made. 

The greatest importance must be attached to the condition 
that every one who is entrusted with a mission of any sort, 
understands thoroughly what he has to do, that, undeterred by 
ail other circumstances and obstacles, he keeps tbe main object 
constantly in view, and makes every exertion to fulfil the task. 
Leaders very frequently fail in this. The most trivial circum- 
stances, the most trifling measrues of the enemy, cause them to 
deviate to an unjustifiable extent from the task proposed to them, 
which at last is entirely lost sight of, in order, perhaps, to engage 
the enemy, it may be successfully, or for other imaginary advan- 
tages. This is utterly Avrong; the fulfilment of the mission 
entrusted to the leader must come before everything, and only 
the most determined and insuperable opposition of the enemy 
should preA'ent it ; the obtaining of eA^er so important a success 
is not sufficient to excuse deAuation from the leader’s orders. 
The superior officer who entrusts the mission to a subordinate 
>should be able to feel certain that it Avill be properly fulfilled, 
that the party in question wiU reach and occupy the position 
indicated to its commander. Every means must be adopted to 
inculcate these principles on all leaders, and no deAuation from 
them which is not clearly justifiable should be allowed. 


Chapter 2.— THE MOST IMPORTAITT PRINCIPLES AND 
RULES FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF ADVANCED 
GUARD, OUTPOST, AND PATROL DUTIES. 

a. Introduction. 

The folloAving notes, the result of long-continued observa- 
tion of the faults which most commonly occur in practice 
contain some guiding principles for the manoeuvres, combats, 
and outpost service of miall detachments. It would be well to 
make th^e principles the barfs of all exercise in field serAdoe, 
and to make all officers and non-commisrfoned officers acquainted 
Avith them. If these rules he acted on and made part of the 
flesh and blood of all leaders, the most seriot^ and common faults 
Avill be avoided, while uniformity of acti m Avill he secured, and 
great progress made in this branch of duty. 

b. In General.'*' 

(1.) The exercises in field service when performed mounted 
on the actual ground, must be executed in every respect exactly 


* Some of tlieee principles RaTe already teen indicated in fcRe preceding chapter. 
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they wowld be in reality, im that iw the only way of 
the men an exact representation of tlie thing, and instnicting 
them propex'ly* 

(2.) As soon as the troops assemble or march off, leaders 
must make their men acquainted with the following facds: — 

<h From which dii*ection the enemy is to be expected ; which 
front is menaced ; in whicli direction to retreat if neees- 
saiy ; from which direction to look for support ; what is 
the general situation. Every detachment wall therefore 
march off with advanced or rear guard, according as the 
enemy is supposed to bo in front or in rear, so as to assist 
the men in realising tlie supposed situation. 

Ik What are the signs by wiiieh to recognise the enemy; 
what distinctive mark he carries. 

e. What is the mission entrusted to the leader. This can be 
explained to the men in a few plain wuxxls, so that tliey 
can picture the whole extaxase to themselves, and mi\y 
not merely ride along vitliout taking any interest in tln.‘ 
matter, but may be Btiiiiulnted to think for themselves. 


The men sliould be able to answer correctly and clearly sueb 
questions as their leader may put to them on the above beads. 

If this is otherwise, the whole exercise is worth nothing; the 
men have only a hazy idea of what goes on, whereas they ought 
on the contrary to act according to their own convictions, and 
the exercise should stimulate their intelligence and judgment. 

(3.) Above everything the leader must endeavour to get a 
thorough understanding of the mission confided to him, to iden- 
tify himself vdth it, to keep it distinctly and fixedly before his 
ejms, and not allow himself to be led away by extraneous 
matters. It must be his sole object and a point of honour to 
fulfil the task assigned to him at any cost, and he must take his 
measureB accordingly. The more inttlligenee and thought he 
devotes to the task, tlio more (piiekly and easily ht‘. will ataiom- 
plish it. Some men succeed iii everythijig, others hi nothing, 
and this just depends on their Iiaving the necessary tact and 
intelligence. 

Thus a leader should not, as so often happens, allow himsflf 
to be led into executing gi-and inanamvres, trying to turn tlie 
enemy, or fighting him when the mission does not necc^ssitate it. 
In making a reconnaissance, for example, the chief thing is to 
see^ not to fight, and the latter only hinders one from seeing ; 
indeed the enemy, to whose interest it is that we should not sec\ 
prevents our doing so in tliis way. Even when one is compelled 
to fight against one’s will, seeing, and seeing as much us possible, 
must be the main consideration. 

(4.) Every leader of a detached pariy must specially name 
his second in command, who will peifoim his duties and "assume 
during Ms temporary abs(3nce, should tluf 
any time require him to leave liis 
as rarely as possible. This 
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selection of a representative in command must not be ignored as 
a tiling which every one will understand as a matter of course, 
or tmavoidable misunderstandings vill be the result ; but this 
temporary commander must be named when the chief leaves the 
paity, so that he may understand and properly take over his 
duties, and every man may distinctly know whom to obey. The 
same mode of proceeding must be observed in the ease of large 
as Avell as small detachments, since it is a fundamental principle 
that only one mnst always he held re sponsible for the tpoops 

commanded hy 1dm. 

(5.) Ko leader should mistake his road anywhere -within nine 
(English) miles from the station ; and even at greater distances, 
in manocuviing and when in the field in the enemy’s country, 
every leader should use every precaution against taking circuitous 
or altogether vTong routes, which can easily be avoided if one 
is able to read a map. The following of roundabout or Avrong 
roads has the very worst effect on all under command, weakens 
their confidence in the leader and his ability to command, and 
takes it unnecessarily out of the horses, whose powers can be 
put to better use. Eveiy commander should be thoroughly pre- 
pared for his mission, do everything on due reflection, and not in 
a happy-go-lucky manner, so that all his measures may have 
reason. He must not neglect, while on the march, to acquaint 
his men Awth the surrounding country, the names of places, 
direction of the roads and waterways, their names and the places 
of passage of the latter. Nothing is more important and neces- 
sary for the cavalry soldier than to be thoroughly capable of 
guiding himself, both with reference to the points of the compass 
and the position of his o\vn troops. This applies equally to can- 
tonments as to the march. The men should be constantly re- 
minded of and instructed in the principles which regulate these 
proceedings, so as to cultivate their knowledge of country ; all 
trifling indications in natirre and different localities must be 
made to contribute to this end, such as moss on trees and stones, 
the direction of the wind, position of the sun, pole-star, church 
Ksteeples, graves, &c. 

(6.) It is of the greatest importance to instruct the men to 
send in precise and clear reports. 

It must appear clearly from the form of repoid sent in, where 
the message conies from, without any question on that head 
ha^dng to be asked ; thus, from the point of the advanced guard 
the report may be sent as follows: — 

Lieut, A, of the advanced guard, reports that . * . . 

Or: Serjeant B, of the right flank pati-ol, reports that . . 

Or: Vedette No. 2 reports that .... 

Or: Serjeant 0, of the reconnoitring patrol in the direction 
of 0, reports that . . . . 

Or : Corporal D, of the secret patrol in the direction of P, 
reports that .... 

Or : Lieut. E, of No. 4 Piquet, reports that . , . . 
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In practising the sending in of such reports care must be 
taken that the men insert the proper names of leaders and places, 
and do not merely nse letters as in the above examples. Such 
indistinct hieroglyphics, which may appear very scientific, have 
no meaning for the men, and only confuse them as to their pur- 
port ; this must be avoided, as we ought always to place only 
the reality before their eyes. 

The sender of the report should be able to specify the foi’ce 
of the enemy (whether he consists only of cavalry, of cavaliy 
and infantry, or of the three aims) and the direction from and 
towards which he is marching, and he should know how to 
report tliis ; to this end the men must be previously instnicted. 

In the practice of field service, as in tliat of merely sending 
in reports, the men must on no account bo allowed to report 
matters which they would not be permitted to do on real 
service ; as, for instance, that a village, farm buildings, or a 
wood, has been searched and no trace of the enemy found. If* 
they then sent in reports whenever notliing was discovered 
about the enemy there would he no end to the despatches, and 
the horses would be ridden to death in merely taking them. It 
must, therefore, be laid down unconditionally that reports are 
only to be sent when the enemy has really been discovered, 
bridges have been destroyed by him, &c. 

(7.) The ideas and terms occurring in field service must be 
strictly adhered to, clearly distingui^ed from each other, and 
precisely and thoroughly explained to the non-commissioned 
officers and men; for from the confounding* together of these 
expressions, the gravest misunderstandings and most untoward 
results arise ; thus — 


Outposts, advanced guard, and rear guard, arc general tcims 
for several detachments. 

Flanking patrols are only used when on the march. 

Visiting patrols are only used for a chain of vedettes, and, 
therefore, only at the halt ; they are for the purpose of 
visiting the outpost chain and outlying ports of that 
chain, TO m to be a^ired of their aleitness. They have 
nothing to do vdth the enemy. 

Reconnoitring and secret (sly or sneaking) patrols are sent 
towards the enemy’s position, and the ground between 
him and our chain of posts. 

If these terms are not strictly adhered to, there will always 
be doubt as to the functions and duties of the bodies indicated. 

♦ It is then necessary that every detached party, every vedette, 
aatrol, &o., should know thoroughly what it is, what its busi- 
is, for what pmpose it was detached. If such a detached 
be asked “What are you?’' a precise answer rtiould be 


2 vedette of Captain A’s pi(juet ; ” or 
B’s reconnoitring patrol.’’ 
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(8.) In questioning leaders and men tiie reason *wliy, the 
motive of the thing should always he asked, so that they may 
be led to think for themselves. Answers got off by heart from 
theoretical instruction should not be taken, but such only as 
demonstrate that the men understand the matter, such as give 
the reason and cause why the thing is so or so. 

(9.) The main thing in all our practice of field service is to 
teach the men to see correctly and much, to take notice of eveiy- 
thing, and be able to report properly. Everything depends on 
this, and to attain it no exertion must be spared. It is a point of 
honour with the cavalry soldier not to be surprised by the enemy, 

not to allow him to break through the outpost chain ; repoits 
must therefore be sent betimes by the vedettes, so that a patrol 
or the whole piquet, according to liis strength, may be sent 
beyond the chain to oppose the enemy and drive him back. 

(10.) Detached parties must always keep up their connection 
with their main body, as only thus can they fulfil their mission. 
If they make themselves quite independent they do harm, since 
they Aveakon the main body Avithout being of any use to it. 
This fault occurs all the more frequently as it is but hiinian 
nature to strive to be independent. 

(11.) Whoever tries to cover and secure everything, usually 
coAmrs nothing ; and a too Avide extension of the outposts and 
splitting them up into detachments cannot be approved of. The 
greater the danger is, the nearer the enemy, the less favomuhle 
the ground, the more concentrated must the outposts he, and the 
troops kept nearer together. The great Frederick says Those 
who are intelligent and judicious see at once the things that are 
of most importance.’’ 

(12.) It cannot be too often repeated that it is a grave error 
to place too many A^edettes; this fault, however, is veiy fre- 
quently committed, and in this Avay outpost serAuce fritters troops 
aAvay. The fact of operating before the enemy does not neces- 
sitate a Avidely-extended chain of vedettes ; what is Avanted 
I'ather is to occupy the roads, important heights whence observa- 
tions can be made to some distance, and loiots of roads, Avith 
detached non-commissioned officers’ posts (or so-callcd “ Cossack 
posts”), of which only one man remains mounted. These 
Cossack posts are much more useful than vedettes, the secuiity 
of troops in camp is much more surely effected through them, 
and the homes are much less worked than when Avidely-ex- 
tended chains of vedettes are employed. The partiality for the 
latter is very general, but why have this expenfeiire of power ? 
Where I can secure the desired end Avith one A^edette, or Avith 
one post, I do not place tAvo or even three ; when the sentry on 
the piquet, about 20 or 30 paces in advance of it, can keep in 
view the vedettes or posts, I do not place a communicating post 
there too 1 


Of course during a retreat and when one is pressed by the 
enemy, the precautions for ensuring safety must be doubled, and 
more posts must be placed than would be during an advance 
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when' the enemy ib retiring, or when he lian ree(*ived a cheek 
which has weakened his morale. 

Above all it must be maintained that a well regulated, well 
directed and active system of patrols of two or three nicai, who 
will constantly keep np the touch of the enomy and at onec 
report the slightest approach he may make, gives far iuor,« 
security than a chain of vedettes, liowever well the latter may 
he posted* Caro must be taken that these patrids do not always 
go out at fixed houra, nor always take the same route ; on tlu^ 
<:ontraiy, they should constantly change their paths, avoiding as 
niuch as possible the main roads, so that they may escape ih- 
servatioii and be better able to sec and explore. 

(13.) For the reasons above given it is nH>st important to 
practise patrolling duty to a wide extent, even wlien a (dmin ot 
vedettes is employed, in order to ensure having <‘xperienecd, 
intelligent, and clear-headed patrol chiefs. The missions 
entrusted to them must bo distinct and precise. Undecided, 
badly thought oiit, and badly explained orders spoil everything ; 
as such instructions cannot possibly bo strictly earned out, the 
patrol leaders get accustomed to not obejdng their orders. On 
the contrary, a man of the meanest comprehension would iiiuhu- 
stand such an order as this, You will reconnoitre wdth a patrol 
of three men in the direction of the left wing of the enemy's 
outposts, approaching them so as to be seen as little as possible ; 
you will find out the position of his vedettes there, and if ymi 
can break through the chain you vdll also find out where his 
piquets are, their strength and composition, &c,;' or, You will 
take a reconnoitring patrol of four men in the direction of tie* 
Lautei', examine the left bank, so as to discover wliether it can 
be en)ssed from such a place to such a place, and find out thi* 
fords in that space which can be crossed by (Rivalry and in- 
fantry, &c.” 

^ lioGonnoitring patrols and secret. ..patrols ■ must '.not. avoid' 
detours, if by making* them they cun reach the enemy iiiiper- 
ceived. On open ground they should trot and stoop low, so as 
to hide themselves as much as possible. They shoiihl under all 
ch-cnmstaneea avoid engaging the enemy unnocesfuirily, ns this 
puts their mission in the background, and causes it t(> 1 .h^ alto- 
gether lost sight of. To see imicli and rightly, and to iuak(* 
accurate and complete repoi’ts of what has been seen, sxicli is 
the first duty of the patrol. An attack arouses the ontnux, 
ho will then be on the alert and send out stronger bodies, 
which will hinder us’ from seeing. A patrol, therefore, must not 
attack, unless compelled to do so. If all that is wanted has 
been seen, or if a patrol has not been able to accomplish its 
mission to see what it was ordered to find out, and hostile 
oppose it, it should quickly retire so im to avoid the 
5 observation ; delay is then quite useless. 

) In the practice of outposts, care must be taken that 
sufficient mom between the oppoBing chains 
the natrol duty to be canied out iinpcrceivxub 
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and that there is always a tract of free neutral ground between 
them. The chains should not be so close together that the 
vedettes can plainly see those of the opposite force, or the 
patrols of the other side directly they pass their own outpost 
chain. This would put an end to that tension of mind and 
vigilance which it is of the utmost importance to keep up. 

0. In Particular. 

(1.) An advanced guard should be capable of being formed 
rapidly, both from the halt and on the move, thus — 

The zug-leader concerned gives the command, Advanced 
Party [Point], ^ March ” (or Gallops Marcli)^ followed by Cbn- 
mcting Files [Z'ioisG]ienposteri\ March^^ Flanking Patrols^ Marcli^^ 
Reserve \Haupttrupp\ MarchP The so-called “ Non-commis- 
sioned Officer’s Party” having been discontinued in the new 
Regulations, there is nothing in front of the gros of the advanced 
guard but the Officer’s party [Reserve]. Still it may often be 
necessary in woody or close country to detach a small body to 
the rear of the advanced guard to keep up connection between 
it and the gros. 

Everything must be properly told off beforehand, so that 
there may be no mistake or disorder in the formation. The 
point and connecting files lide vith drawn carbines. All the 
different bodies of the guard trot or gallop until they have got 
their proper distances, &c., which they preserve without being 
too minute, taking care, however, to keep in continual connec- 
tion with each other, and consequently not getting too far 
apart. 

It is advisable, particularly in close and broken country, for 
the advanced guard to drop individual men [connecting files], so 
as always to keep up connection with the main body and pre- 
vent its taking the wrong road. 

The points of advanced and rear guards should never 
neglect to occupy heights near the route, from which they ’will 
see as far as possible, taking care to expose themselves as little 
as they can. With this view it is not ad^usable to put very 
light-colomed horses, which could be seen from some distance, 
in the points, especially in a secretly-conducted march. Horses 
too that have the habit of neighing or are restle^ should not be 
placed there. 

(2.) As to the change of an advanced guard into temporary 
outposts, it is a rule that when a halt is ordered dining the 
march, vedettes or Cossack-posts will be formed by the point of 
the guard and the flanking patrols, which will keep up communi- 
cation with each other; the reserve becomes a temporary 


* The “ 8^its:e being the most adyanced part of the guard may be considered 
to correspond with the “ Advanced Scouts of the ” Advanced Party of the British 
Regulations, hearing in mind that there is only one body in the German Advance 
Guard corresponding to these two. — T b. 

(I. c.) p 
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piquet When tlie inarch is resumed the different parties resume 
their fonner positions. 

(3.) Permanent ontpostB at the end of the march or combat 
mmt be posted under cover of the veil fomied hy the extreme 
points or combat outposts which arc still remaining in contact 
with the enemy ; the latter points and outposts must avoid all 
combat with the enemy, or it would certainly take larger pro- 
portions ; all that is necessary is to observe the enemy. 

(4.) The following mode of proceeding should be obseived 
in placing outposts : — 

♦ The Officer detailed to post a piquet and ensure the security 
from sudden attack of the troops eueaniped, after sending out 
the point and fianldng patrols, moves to the spot where he pro- 
poses to place his piquet ; from this point he sends out in a 
radiating manner in the dii-eetion of the enemy, to iront and 
iianks according to circumstances, as many veditti'S or Cossack- 
posts as from the configuration of the ground, he tliinks will 
probably be required to cover the zone entrusted to him. These 
vedettes or Cossack-posts have at fh*st to i^ost themselves pro- 
visionally at a suitable distance from the piquet, and at points 
whence they can see the ground in front as far ns possible, and 
where they are well hidden ; they must also try to be in com- 
munication with each other and with the next vedettes or posts 
of neighbouring piquets. As a lule, the points and flanking 
patrols will have to act in a similar manner when sent out during 
the march. By proceeding thus the main body is at once pro- 
tected, even when outposts have to be placed hj night in a 
country entirely unknown. As soon as this has been done, the 
officer, having given over the command of the piquet to the 
senior non-commissioned officer, and taken a patrol with him, 
lides to one flank of liis vedettes or chain of posts, and passing 
down the chain, coiTccts the position of the vedettes or Oossack- 
posts, taking care that they are in communication with the 
poste of the neighbouring piquets. In this manner too the 
piquet is more quickly and better protected than when the 
officer takes all the vedettes with him and commences posting 
them firom one .and the posts are mote quickly eBtabliahea. 
Having* corrected the position of tlie posts, one or more recon- 
noitring patrols will be sent out in the direction of the enemy, 
for, as cannot too often be repeated, patrols contribxite imrch 
more to the security of the whole than fixed vedettes or posts, 
although the latter cannot be altogether dispensed with, pati’ols 
searching more ground and getting nearer to the enemy. 

The extreme flank piquets should always be kept back a 
little, BO to form a kind of flank defence. 

(5.) Piquets raroin mounted until the posts are placed, their 
position being, merely temporary and covered as much as 
possible ; thus, they should not be in the open when at 20 paces 
distance right or left they could be well hidden in the border of 
a. wood. The position for a piquet should be such that the 
•• stand on ground as nearly horizontal as possible. 
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Moreover the piquet should be able to move freely forward, and 
to the flanks and rear; these conditions will generally be best fab 
filled by placing it in the border of a wood, where too it is best 
screened from view, "^^Tienever it is possible to avoid it, a 
piquet should not be posted on newly ploughed or very soft 
ground ; green turf and solid gimind are the best. 

It must be a standing rule to place piquets near the roads, 
especially at night. 

(6.) The position of piquets and the main body (pvs) of the 
outposts should be changed as little as possible, so that the 
men may get their meals cooked and their horses fed as soon 
as can be. It is necessary that the outposts should be ready to 
fight as soon as possible, and not a moment should be lost in 
this respect. During peace manoeu^n’es aiTaiigeinents must be 
made for conveying to the outposts as quickly as possible the 
requisites for the l>i\^ouao and their provisions, so that they may 
cool?: directly after entering the bivouac. With a little fore- 
thought this can easily be managed. 

(7.) As soon as possible officers should be detailed to com- 
mand the piquets. This is for the cavahy officer a post of 
honour, from which it would be quite out of place to excuse 
him on the ground of making his work easier. 

The choice of the position of his posts and of the piquet 
should be left entirely to the piquet commander; when the 
latter has arranged them, and not until then, it is the business of 
the superior officer to inspect, and if necessary to modify 
them. 

(8.) No horse in the piqtiet should be unsaddled or unbridled, 
but there can be no objection to shifting the saddles of a third 
of tlie hoi'ses at a time, once or twice vdthin the 24 hours, and 
refolding the blanket at a quiet time, when there would be^no 
danger from delay, and several patrols are out towards the 
enemy; similarly one may rub the horses’ hacks under flic 


saddles, and rub down their legs, chests, and bellies. Of course 


this shifting of the saddles will be done as quickly as possible. 

(9.) The whole of the horses of a piquet must never be fed 
or watered at once, but only a third at a time, so that at least 
two-thirds of the piquet may always bo ready to fight. The 
feeding and watering should never be done during the early 
hom’s of the morning. Horses should be taken to the rear and 
apart from the others when they are to be fed. 

In ease the men are permitted to cook their food, the fire 
must be covered as much as possible and made in the ground, in 
a hollow or behind a wood, 

(10.) The main body (gros) of the ontposts must never be 
unsaddled. The saddles of half at a time may be slnfted, the 
blankets shaken and refolded, and the horses well rubbed down, 
especially al>out the back. Only on the express order of the 
chief may half of the horses be unsaddled dming the day ; at 
night the whole must invariably remain saddled. Only half may 
be fed at a time, so that at least half may always be ready to 

(I. 0.) P 2 
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move off. Half tke Horses can always be unbridled by day, but 
none at iiiglit. As a matter of course no trumpet sounds can be 
allowed in tlie main body of tlie outpo>sts. 

Wlien it rains, Horses in bivouac must always be saddled, so 
that the blanket may not become wet and the horse may bo pro- 
tected. On the rain ceasing, the horses should be well rubbed 
over with straw, so as to diy their coats, wann them, and cause 
the blood to circulate on the surface. 

I must here mention that in leading the horses to water the 
greatest regulaiity should be enforced, for not unfrequently the 
most xmseemly things occur; led horses get loose, riders fall, and 
sprain or even break their Jmib>s, &c*. On this account an 
officer should always have charge of watering parties; men 
without led horses should ride in front, followed by those who 
have them; and the non-commissioned officers must be dis- 
tributed along the whole column so as to watch the riding. 

(11.) Tlie principal dtities of the piquet commander are as 
follows: — 

a. A piquet commander must never absent himself from Ins 
post; that is, he must always be attending to his duties 
within the cham of his posts. 

K He should never allow himself to be surprised by the 
enemy, but the enemy on attacking should at any rate 
find the piquet mounted and on the line of the chain of 
posts. 

e. The enemy should never be able to penetrate the chain 
unperceived, or to break through it, so that the positions 
of the vedettes and posts, and of the piquet itself, may 
not be discovered. 

(I, If for any reason connected with his duty, the commander 
of a piquet should at auy time be compelled to leave it, 
ho must always distinctiy name the person who will 
command duiing his absence. 

c. If a superior officer approaches a piquet the men udll not 
mount nor be ordered to stand to their horses, but will 
continue in their occupations ; the commander, however, 
will mount and report himself to him. The men iiiount 
or stand to their horses only wlien the enemy compel 
them to do so. 

/. Each piquet commander is personally responsible on his 
honour for the security of the section of country intmsted 
to him. 

(12.) The single sentry on the piquet, who is, so to speak, 
sentry on the arms, and has to watch the vedettes and Cossack- 
posts and report all that occurs there, is called the “ Sclinarr'- 
posten f he is dismounted and carries a carbine. 

(13.) The single sentry put on between the piquet and those 
vedettes or Cossack-posts which the sentry on the piqnet 
. ;eannqt • see, is called “ AvertmemenUposten (or connecting 
j^^He is mounted with drawn carbine, and must not leave 
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Ills post. He does not report to the piquet, bnt conveys intelli- 
gence to it by repeating the signals (circling, firing, &c.) made 
by the vedettes. Of course these posts are only employed by 
day, and then but seldom. 

(14.) If the general situation or particular circumstances 
require that a continous chain of vedettes should be posted they 
must always be able to see the neighbouring vedettes or posts, 
so as to maintain' constant communication Avith them. 

(15.) Detached non-commissioned officers’ posts, so-called 
standing patrols or Cossack-posts, have only one man mounted 
as look-out man, the others dismount and keep near then horses. 

Restless horses and such as wdll not stand alone, should not 
bo detailed for single posts or connecting vedettes, but employed 
for vedettes or patrols. 

(IG.) In order to prevent all misunderstanding it should be 
particularly observed that Cossack- (or detached non-com- 
missioned officers’) posts are not provided immediately by the 
gros of the outposts. In all circumstances piquets must bo 
placed, and these throw out either the above posts or occasion- 
ally vedettes. 

(17.) All vedettes, sentries on piquet, connecting vedettes, 
and the mounted look-out men of Cossack-posts, <h'aw their 
carbines, as also do the points, connecting files, and flanking 
patrols. 

All men transmitting reports to the rear from the vedettes of 
outposts or the points of advanced guards (within the outposts 
or advanced guards) ride with drawn carbines, and not with 
sword or lance in hand, while men canying reports fui’ther in 
rear do so with sword or lance in hand. 

(18.) According to the new regulations the reliefs of vedettes 
ride always vuthin the outpost chain and with an advanced file 
(Sjntze) I this is done in order to keep one’s position hidden from 
the enemy. The relief at night is conducted thus : the vedette 
on the party approaching calls, as usual, Who <joe.<i 

there f' On the reply “ he orders “ One man admmel 

Halt! Gice the dgn;'" on which the advanced file of the relief 
gives the first word of the sign, and the vedette the second. 

The vedette then ordem Advance nearer! Halt! Give the 
coimiersign ! ” on which the advanced file gives it. If satisfied, 
the vedette orders Pass o^elief^^ when the leader of the party 
gives March ! Halt ! Relief of No. X vedette to the front ! ” 
(The reliefs must be properly told off beforehand). The re- 
lieving man places himself on the left of the man to be relieved, 
who reports to him all that has occurred during the past two 
hours and joins the party, which then moves on to the next 
vedette. ki 

If the vedette has not noticed the approach of the relief in 
time, and is recognised by the advanced file of the relief first, 
the latter calls Halt ! Who goes there f ’’ The vedette replies 
“ Vedette f adding Halt! Who goes ihereV^ On the reply 
Relief ^ the rehef is carried out as before explained. The 
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Tcdette must never be iudiieed by the call of the relief or from 
any tdlier cause to allow himself to l>e iideiTogated by the 
advancing party, nor to give the first word of the sign ; this 
must always be given by the person who wishes t<.) pass the 
chain. The vedette is the chief person, the in authority, 
and everyone, no matter who he be, must comply with his 
orders; this cannot be too stiictly insisted upon nor too strongiy 
impressed on the men. 

(19.) Vedettes or Cossack-posts do not report to any superior 
who approaches them; but they yili reply clearly to any 
question which he may put to them, taking care wliile doing so 
not to cease obserrtng the ground or eneiny, and not to leave 
their posts. ' . . ■ 

(20.) During the day vedettes and C<K«iBack-posts neither 
challenge nor detain persons who are known to tliem. 

(21.) Chiefs of patrols ride in advance of their men and not 
on the flank. The men of secret patrols ride B(?parately, but keep 
up connection with each other. 

(22.) The piquet commander should instract his vedettes 
and Cossack-posts to make certain signals wiieii anything par- 
ticular occurs in front of the chain, or wiien anything happens 
wdiicli it is not of urgent importance to report, but of wiiicii the 
commander ought to be informed; e.ij., fires in villages, loud 
barking of dogs, &c. Signals of this sort are, circling by one or 
two men to the light or left at the different paces ; these signals 
save the horses, which have not the fatigue of going far with 
reports, and they keep the men on the chain. 

If there is danger in delay, as wiien the enemy approaches 
rapidly, the vedette will fire, not in the direction of the enemy 
but in that of the piquet, wiiei'c he wishes the rt‘port to be 
heard ; the man wiio has fired at once galloping in tc^ the piquet 

If the vedettes or Cossack-posts are driven in by the enemy 
they should not retire directly on the picpiet, so as nol to discover 
its position to the enemy : they should rather retire to a flank in 
order to mislead the^ enemy and give tlie piquet a favoumble 
oppoitp^lg* take him in flank. 


cL Concluding REmiiKs. 

What is to be particularly observed with regard to the 
preceding remarks on Field Service is, that the instmetion must 
be progreBsim and systematic. Moreover, it cannot too often be 
repeated, that it is necessaiy, before everything, to act upon the 
intdleote of the men, to compel them to think and reflect, to 
bring them to put all lifeless foimularies aside, and to train them 
to be more independent; for then only, whether on actual 
service or during pie practice of field manceuvres of all ams in 
time of peace, will they be fully prepared for the tasks wliicli 
he a^gned to them ; then only, owing to their activity, 
Judgmpaty oleamw of observation, and 
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ability to send in rapid, con’ect, and skilfnl reports, “will tliey 
succeed in covering tnemselves -witli glory. 


Chapter 3.— FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND RULES 
REGARDING FIELD MANOEUVRES WITH THE 
OTHER ARMS COMBINED. 

Considerable experience having Bhomi me that dining field 
nianoexm'es attention is not always paid to these fixed principles, 
which, however, must be held as absolnte laws both in the drill 
ground and open field ; and as there is moreover an idea that 
they can be dispensed with during field manoeuvres or before the 
enemy ivithout any harm or danger, jxxst as may suit each one’s 
particular views, 1 am constrained to add the following remarfes, 
to which the most earnest attention is invited:— 

CL As firrst principle itimist be laid down that that, and that 
only, which has been practised and acquired in the drill ground 
must be done and rigidly adhered to dxiring the fi.eld manoeuvres; 
for it is simply for this very purpose, and not as an end in itself, 
that it has been practised ; and again, only that should be re- 
quired on the manoexxvre ground which mil be wanted before 
the enemy, as the whole success is entirely dependent on this. 
This equally concenas the troops themselves, as the leading of 
them. 

As to the former, it must again be repeated that the funda- 
mental law is that there must be perfect order; troops must 
maintain this under all circumstances ana conditions. Necessary 
as field manoeuvres are, they would produce the most disastrous 
ponseqxrences if they were to be the cause of troops losing their 
good order ; they would then be the very worst preparation for 
real serxdce, which, if success is to be obtained, demands the 
highest degree of order and cohesion. One cannot therefore 
insist too strongly on regiments and squadrons observing this 
fundamental principle during the divirional field manoeuvres, 
specially in the charge, where ah our influence on the enemy 
lies. Every charging body which reach^ -ftie enemy m loose 
formation and is formed in more than two ranks, even when 
opposed to a weaker body, must be defeated and made to retire, 
provided that the opposing force is in compact order. All other 
movements too must be executed with the most perfect certainty 
and cohesion, as they would he on the drill ground. It is 
generally the leading, hasty and hxxrried words of command, 
that cause disorder in the troops; leaders must before every- 
thing be careful not to let things slide,” and must pay particular 
attention to their bearing, sustained attention, ana mode of 
giving commands. In column they must direct the leading 
body truly and ' correctly, and in line and squadrons-columns 
must indicate the objectives clearly and so as plainly to be heard. 








Squadron coiBBiaMera, wlio are respoiiBible for tliis minor 
leading, wbicli is the fii'st and indispensable condition for the 
coiTect leading of larger masses, are now made so independent 
[by the I'eiised issno of Chapter V, Car. Regs.] that they are 
now pemonaily aimTOrable for the preseiwation of the highest 
degree of order and cohesion in their squadrons. 

As to the higher leading, the fundamental principles are laid 
down in the revised Chapter 5. 

6. The fimdamental principles for the leading and employ- 
ment of cavalry having been explained in Part IV of this work, 
we need here only refer to some of the most important con- 
ditions, the observation of which is indispensable during fiehl 
manoeuvres. 


(1.) Ail bodies larger than a sqiiachon must invariably be 
med in at least two lines, even when the enemy shows a 


formed in at least two lines, even when the enemy shows a 
broader front. The second line must alumys act offensively, 
interveuing unexpectedly and on the flank of the enemy, which 
increases i& effect tenfold. 


(2.) The action of troops must always be in the direction of 
depth and concentric, never eccentric or diverging in different 
directions, which only splits up and weakens the effect of one’s 
forces. 


(3.) If there be no 3rd Line, no reserve, the whole of the 
2nd Line must not be thrown into the attack of the 1st Line ; thus, 
if the 2nd Line consist of only one squadron, two zug'S must be 
kept back in reserve when the rest of tlie squadron pushes on to 
succom' the 1st Line and takes the enemy’s 1st Line in flank. 
These two zugs in reserve have, as object, to oppose the enemy’s 
2nd Line, if it appears, and to prevent it taking part in the 
combat ; also they would disengage and cover their own 
1st Line in case ox its being repulsed, and prevent tlie enemy 
from piuBuing it. 

(4.) The 1st Line must inmnaU^ bring up one of its flanks 
by an oblique movement dming the advance, and endeavour to 
gain one of the flanks of the , enmy^ A parallel frontal 
attack, executed by merely riding strai^t forward at the 
enemy, must never take place ; the element of scientific leading 
must always be brought into play, and every leader must acquire 
the habit of manoeuvring against the flanks of the enemy. If he 
does not act thus, he falls short of his duty as a leader ; for the 
squadron can ride stiff and straight at the enemy -without his 
help, and no science is required for that, 

(5.) If there is a whole regiment in 1st Line, the 2nd Lino 
'must send a succour-squadron to follow it at 100 or 150 paces ; 
bixt shoifldfhe regiment in 1st Line consist of five squadrons, it 
will utilise one of its own squadrons as succour-squadron, making 
it follow in rear of the centre. 

If there are four squadrons in 1st Line, there must be a 
^t^m^m-^uadron in rear of it; this should never be neglected 
" borne in mind by the leader of the 1st Line. 
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(6.) Troops formed up in rendezvoits should be in close 
sqiiach'on column. 

(7.) All opening out from close squadron column to squadron 
columns, and from squadron columns to line, must never be 
executed from the halt, but invaiiably done on the move ; and 
similarly all closing hom squadron columns to close squadi-on 
column, 

(8.) The fonnation in squadron columns must be maintained 
as long as possible, and the formation of line must be put oft‘ till 
the last moment. It is a great mistake to remain long in line at 
the halt, or to advance in line when the attack is not intended ; 
all this should be done in squadron columns, as during an 
advance or retirement the columns can close in to one another 
when the nature of the ground requires it, without auy word oi 
command from a superior officer, and resume their proper inter- 
vals when the gimmd again permits. 

This formation adapts itself the best to ground and enables 
one’Iniost easily to take advantage of every inequality or wave of 
ground for forming np under cover or approaching the enemy 
tinohserved. This must be particularly attended to, 

(9.) If it be possible to avoid passing through defiles, villages, 
&c., it is better to turn them during an engagement ; but if they 
cannot be avoided, they must at any rate be previously recon- 
noitred, since there is no more fatal situation for cavahy than to 
remain in a defile, or worse still, to be attacked in one. 

A defile, both in advancing and rething, must always be 
passed at the trot, rapidly, without halting, and in good order. 
It is impossible to foim line too qmckly after passmg a defile. 

If the enemy is compelled to pass a defile, through a hollow 
road, &o., when he must of necessity diminish his cohunn to a 
naiTOW front, the favourable opporimiity must be seized and he 
must be attacked on a broad front as soon as the head of his 
column is on the point of issuing from the defile. 

(10.) When in presence of the enemy, and especially after an 
attack, threes must never be put about, b\it the squadron, &e., 
must retire by wheeling zugs about or by retiring by zugs from 
a flank. 

Diminishing the front to threes or half-sections, and wheeling 
threes right or left, should be absolutely forbidden at field 
manoeuvres ; the front should only be diminished to zugs. 

In retiring from a flank the trot must never be exceeded. 

(11.) Reconnaissances, which are merely for the purpose of 
seeing, should be made by weak bodies, a zug or officer’s patrol 
being quite sufficient. It is useless to detach whole squadrons 
for this puipose, for this would be a mere waste of strength which 
can be better employed, and moreover would attract the attention 
of the enemy, who would then prevent our seeing. 

In more important recomiaissances it is advisable to make free 
use of oj0S.CGrs’ patrols. 

(12.) A fault must here be pointed out which is very widely 
spread and frequently repeated ; that of detached bodies, which 
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are sent out for any purpose, making tlieiiiselves too independent. 
They frequently return too late, or come in when their reports, 
&c., are of no use. This fault, love of independeuce, is grounded 
in human nature. The principle therefore caiinot be too strictly 
maintained, that such detachments must come in as soon as they 
have fulfilled their mission, and that, when this is done, tliey must 
not act on their own account. 

It is a fundamental principle to send out no unnecessary 
detachments, no more scouts, patrols, &c., than are absolutely 
requisite. The leader must therefore weigh well the necesdty 
of sending out a detachment ; if it is not absolutely indispensable 
it must not be done, as it is of the utmost importance to keep 
the party as sti’ong and concentrated as possible. This must be 
inculcated on all officers. 

(13.) It is of course understood that the sending oxrt of 
battle patrols^ under an officer toxvards the exposed or threatened 
flank, for the pinpose of observing the enemy, must never be 
neglected. Each line must send out a patrol of this sort to cover 
its flank. 

(14.) Mounted combat with firearms, or the employment of 
a line of skirmishers, is on no account allowable. All that is 
wanted is to scout,'* not to skmnish ; firearms ai*e only used on 
horseback to signal and not to shoot the enemy, for this would 
be of no use, and would only w’'aste ammunition which could be 
much better employed on foot 

(15.) During an advance the emplojment of scouts, to seek 
the best ground, must never be neglected. Each squadron must 
provide for its owm safety, so that it does not come into a cul-de-' 
sac or have to halt before a holloxv road. Ihro, or at most three, 
intelligent men, specially traiaed to the wDrk, will suffice. 

(16.) A repulsed enemy should never be pursued by the 
entire force that has attacked him, but only by the flank squad- 
rons, and by the outward flank squadron of the 2nd Line wdiich 
has executed the flank attack. The remainder will follow as a 
compact reserve at the trot. 

(17.) All detached men who may happen to be in front wiien 
the line attacks, must clear it as rapidly as possible and quickly 
rally on a flank, from which position they wall augment the effect 
of the frontal attack by making an attack in flank, increasing the 
number of sabres in the rank, making the shock stronger, and 
thus contiihuting to the success of the attack. 

This does not apply to the battle patrols, who continue to 
watch during the attack and report as rapidly as possible any 
approach of the enemy on a flank. 

c. As to^the manner of leading and its reailts, the following 
essential principles axe to be observed ; — 

(1.) Cavalry either stands fast, or advances against the 


* These ** G-efechtspatroailieri ” correspond with onr dank patrols in field moTe- 

l^ee Note, p. 148.] 
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enemy, or lias to retreat on account of receiving an order to tliat 
effect when there is a general retirement; in a word it acta 
decidedly^ each momnient o^epresenting a definite^ clear idea. Wken 
this is not the case, when cavalry rashes hither and thither, 
backwards and forwards, right and left, it is evident that its 
leader does not know what he wants, does not comprehend Ms 
mission, is uncertain as to what he ought to do. Such a leader 
produces a very unfavourable impression. 

(2.) cavalry leader should never %vait till he is called; he 
must keep near the other arms, so as not to arrive too late. If it 
is possible to avoid it, cavahy should never advance through 
infantry, so as not to mask them fire ; and the advance to the 
attack should not be made dii'ectly against the enemy, at any 
rate against infantry, which would draw the whole of then fire 
upon the cavalry ; infantry should never be attacked in front if 
the flank can be charged. 

So far from waiting to be called, the cavalry leader must 
watch -with the utmost wgilance both the enemy and the course 
of the combat, and take the initiative at the right moment, as 
when the enemy shows openings in his line, appears shaken or 
on the point of retiring, or gives other chances of success ; the 
leader then putting forth his power as rapidly as possible, so as 
to get round the flank of Ms o-wn line and throw himself on that 
of the enemy at the right moment. But if lie loaits to be told to 
do tliisy the favourable moment ivill have been long past^ and he xcill 
not he able to do anything ; he must therefore^ of his oivn initiative^ 
get to the place where Ms action will he effective. 

(3.) If no other orders are given to the cavalry commander, 
he will always post Ms troops on one of the flanks of the line of 
battle, and as much under cover as possible ; from tMs position 
he vnll be able to move freely and will best be able to cover the 
flank of the line and take part in the combat without masking 
the fire of his own side. 

(4.) If the iMantiy is operating against a position, and the 
ground is so broken that the cavalry cannot possibly move 
rapidly, the latter must bo dismounted under cover so as to 
husband their powers, while the leader will repair to the coin- 
mauder of the force, in order to learn his intentions and keep 
himself infoimed of the course of the combat 

(5.) Wide turning movements are decidedly to he discouraged. 
The leader who makes them lets go his line of retreat, and will 
be liable to be cut off, if only his opponent resolutely takes the 
offensive. 

(6.) The enemy's attach must never he received at the lialt^ but 
must always be met resolutely vdth a compact shock. To stand 
on one’s ground would be to violate the very first element of our 
arm, movement ; the gravest fault that a cavalry leader could 
commit. 

It was an old and strict order of Fredeiick the Great, that 7io 
cavalri/ officer shoidd alloiv himself to he attached at the halt ; who- 
ever does it should be casMered, 
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(7.) No fmonvahle opportunity for an attach should he lost, mid 
Biicli should be sought tor ; but a charge should he 7?ia(Je onh/ ^rheu 
there is a jyrospect of success^ m when ono is of equal stri‘3igth ov 
stronger than the enemy^ or when one can oppose an ecpiai front 
to the enemy, notwithstancling his superior strength, owing to 
the ground restricting the extent of his front, or tliere are other 
conditions of gTOund in favour of the smaller force. 

The men should never be led into such a situation as to 
render it necessaiy that they should go about and retreat with- 
out orders, as this demorahsos them and gives them the idea 
which they cannot be allowed to entertain, that it is possible tt> 
go about and retreat before the enemy. 

(8.) Ground that is to be jyassed over in a charge 7}iust ahmi/s he 
reco)i7iolt7^ed hy scolds in admnee, so that ditches, hollow roatls, or 
other obstacles may not check or disorder the attack, and put the 
troops in danger; this is a fundamental nile. 

(9.) Attacks of cavahry against cavalry must be propmiy 
regulated, according to the particular object of the charge. 

(10.) Inlantry should only be attacked when it has been 
broken by fire. 

Unbroken infantry will be attacked only as a very excep- 
tional case, when it is absolutely necessary, in the general, 
interest, that time be gained. 

(11.) Cavalry should never retreat before the enemy over 
open gi'ound without having sldrmishevs [F iankeiti^e] in'rear of 
it, who will as much as possible delay the enemy, especially liis 
individual skirmisheis. In this case tlie carbine niiiy in certain 
circuinstauees be used with efiect on horseback, wliich in otlier 
eases it cannot be; the arme hlanche, sabre or lance, is 1 lowe vur 
even here, us always, the best thing iu the hands of a determiTied 
closed body. 'Wlioever goes resolutely and boldly at the enemy 
in a el(.)sed body has already lialf wo!i the battle. 

(12.) One main duty of the cavalry soldier is always to koei* 
up the “ feeling ’’ of the enemy wlu^n he retires. The troops 
nearest in him should always know where he is; too much im- 
portance cannot be attached to thia 

(IH.) With regard to peace manoouvres there is nothing niori‘ 
unreal or opposed to the end in view tlian when the cavalry oi‘ 
botli sides cling to each other, mutually paralyse tlieir action, 
and isolate tliemselves from the other arms. Tliis should mover 
happen. After a charge, one side will liave to retire by order of 
the umpires ; the cavalry of the other side will now be free to 
act again, and should endeavour to join itself vdth the other 
pms, and in concert with them to operate against the opposed 
infantry and artilleiy. The cavalry will thus be more ofiective 
than it would be if it clung to the hostile cavalry and followed 
up every horse of the other side. The three arms combined are 
always stronger than one of them isolated, however superior this 
one may be in jxumbers. 
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to some ground which gives it cover and is convenient for rally- 
ing; the victoiioiis body allowing it to retire quietly, and, nnder 
certain circumstances, following ft later. 

If the attack v'-as against infantry, the cavalry must retire as 
quickly as possible at the trot out of fire, getting as much as 
possible under cover ; it should never retire merely 500 or 600 
paces, and then halt under fire, as this would be utterly un- 
real. 

(14.) The existence of our arm depends on 7*e$olute ofimive. 
The mission confided to us must before eveiydliing be kept in 
view, and ino eifort spared to fulfil it, no secondary ideas or con- 
siderations being allowed to interfere with it. Ail 
{‘onsideratious as to one’s own security miist give way to the 
accomplishment of the one object set before us. Whatever has 
to be done must be done thoroughly and 'vigorously ; no half 
measures, no irresolution. This is the main thing, and cannot be 
too often repeated, for what one does is of much less importance 
than the manner in which it is done. Thus a less 'wise, or even 
fiuilty and stupid movement, provided it be done with vigour 
and determination, is better than the most admirable and well 
thought out evolution executed in a tame half and half manner 
without nerve and energy. A fiim resolution, even a defective 
• one, will generally, indeed nearly always, be crowned with biil- 
liaiit success ; wdiereas the most judicious measures, if carried out 
in a spiritless and irresolute manner, will certainly miscany and 
lead to no result, if they do not end in disaster and defeat. One 
should not, therefore, attempt to devise what is absolutely best in 
each case; what is requisite is to reflect quickly, and, having 
come to a resolution, to carry it out to the end, straining eveiy 
nerve to accomplish it, and allowing no secondary consideration 
to have any influence; this must be the guiding principle of 
every cavalry leader. 
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GENBRAIi IDEA 


1. Fob THE Mauch of the 1st Beigade (7th Ouieassiebs and 10th 
Hussaes) op the Combined Cataley Division ur thi: I'V'Tn 
AeMY CoBPS, to the MANTEUVEE-GEOrKD AT JeSSNITZ AND 
Raguhn. 


The Xth Army Corps stationed in the province of Hanover is 
mobilised ; it bas concentrated around tlio city of Hanover, and is 
commencing its advance towards the Bohemian frontier in the direc- 
tion of Cothen and Dresden, the latter place being the preliminary 
objective of operations. At Hinsdorf, to the east of Cothen, the Army 
)s will effect its junction with the IXth Army Corps, mobilised 
advancing from Hamburg. 


Poe the Maegh op the 2nd Beioade (7th Deagoons and 16th 
Uhlans) op the Combined Cavalet Division of the IVth 
AeMT COEPS, to the MaN<EDTEE-GeODND at JlSSNITZ AND 
Baghhn. 


The IXth Army Corps stationed in the Elbe duchies is mobilised ; 
it has concentrated on the Lower Elbe at Hamburg, and is comniciic- 
ing its advance towards the Bohemian frontier in the direction of 
Dessau and Dresden, the latter place being the preliminary objective 
of operations. At Baghun, to the south of Dessau, tlie Army Corps 
will effect its junction with the Xth Army Corps, mobilised and 
advancing from Hanover. 
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Special Idea 

For the 1st Brigade (7th Guirassiers and 10th Hussars) of the Comlmed 
Cavalnj Dims ton of the IVtli Army Corps (supposed to belong to 
the Xih Army Corps). 

Tlie 1st Brigade o£ the Combined Cavalry Division of tlie lYth 
Army Corps, -wbicli has been pnslied forward from Hanover as 
far as Halborstadt and Ascliersleben, to cover the advance of the 
Xtli Army Corps into Saxony, receives orders to march out of canton- 
ments on the 8th and 9th August, and move on Hinsdorf by Stassfurt, 
Bernburg, and Cothen, and also by Alsleben and Konnern; it is to 
completely cover the front of the Army Corps advancing by the routes 
indicated, to carefully reconnoitre the country, and to furnish exact 
reports on the movements or dispositions, and on the intentions of the 
enemy. The advanced guard of the Xth Army Corps will be 2^ days’ 
march in rear of the Cavalry Brigade, which will provide a marcbing 
connecting post of an officer and 30 men (supposed) to follow it at a 
distance of miles, and keep up connection with the advanced guard 
of the Army Corps. 

Special Idea 

For the 7th (Magdeburg) Cuirassiers, 

The 7th Cuirassiers receives the order to march out of its canton- 
ments at Halberstadt on the 8th August, and to move towards 
Hinsdorf by Wegeleben, Kochstedt, Stassfurt, Bernburg, and Gothen, 
four squadrons being placed in 1st line for screening and reconnoitring 
purposes, and one kept in 2nd line as reserve. The regiment is en- 
trusted with the task of feeling the arc of country bounded by the 
villages of Kroppenstedt and Atzendorf on the north, and Hoym and 
Glisten on the south. After arriving in line with Gdsten, close contact 
must be kept up with the lOfch Hussars ; after reaching Atzendorf, 
the touch must be maintained with the 16th Uhlans. 

Special Idea 

For the lOth (Magdeburg) Hussars, 

The 10th Hussars receives the orders to march out of its canton- 
ments at Aschersleben on the 9th August, and to move by Alsleben 
and Konnem on Hinsdorf, four squadrons being placed in 1st line for 
screening and reconnoitring purposes, and one kept in 2nd line as 
reserve. The regiment is entrusted with the duty of observing the 
stretch of country between the villages of Gerbstedt, Dalena, Trebbi- 
chau, and Zehmitz on the south; after Amesdorf and Warmsdorf 
contact must be kept with the 7th Cuirassiers. 
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Special Idea 

Fur ihe 2nd Brigade (7tli Dragoons and 10^// Uhlans) of the Comhined 
Cnvalrg 'Division of the IVth Arnnj Corps (supposed to belong to 
the IXih Army Corps), 

The 2iid Brigade of the Combined Cavalry Division of the IV th 
Army Corps, which had been pushed forward from Hamburg to 
Garclelegen and Stendal to cover the advance of the IXth Army 
Corps into the Altmark, receives orders to march out of cantonments 
on the 4bh August, and to move on Raguhn by the routes Dolle, 
Wolmirstedt, Magdeburg, Schoneheck, Barby, Aken, and Jerichow, 
Grcuthin, Loburg, Zerbst, Rosslau, Dessau ; it is to cover the front of 
the Army Corps advancing by the routes indicated and on both banks 
of tlie Elbe, to reconnoitre the country, and to furnish exact reports 
on the movements or dispositions, and on the intentions of the enemy. 
The advanced guard of the IXth Army Corps %YilI be 2?^ days’ march 
in rear of the Cavalry Brigade, which will provide a marching con- 
necting post of an officer and 30 men (supposed) to follow it at a 
distance of 17^ miles, and keep up connection with the advanced guard 
of the Army Corps. 

Special Idea 

Foi' the 7th (Wesfpltalmn) Dragoons, 

The 7tb Dragoons receives the order to march out of its canton- 
ments at Stendal on the 4th August, aud to move on Eaguhn by 
Jericbow, Grenthin, Loburg, Zerbst, Eosslan, and Dessau, four squad- 
rons being placed in Ist line for screening and reconnoitring purposes, 
and one kept in 2nd line as reserve. The regiment is entrusted with 
the duty of observing the country between the villages of Wulkow, 
Gollwitz, Graben, Mahlsdorf, Serno and Grochwitz, Koswig, Oranien- 
baum, Rossdorf, and Muldcnstein on the east ; and close touch must 
be kept up on the right flank with the 16th Uhlans towartls Sclume- 
walde, Yiithen, Giisen, Hohenziatz, Deetz, Xatho, Eodleben, and 
'Mosigkau, 


Special Idea 

For the IWi Altmlirh Uhlans. 

The 16th Uhlans receives the order to march out of its canton- 
ments at Gardlegen on the 4th August and to move towards Eaguhn 
by Dolle, Wolmirstedt, Magdeburg, Schonebeck, Barby, and Aken ; 
four squadrons being placed in 1st line for screening and reconnoitr- 
ing purposes, and one kept in 2nd line as reserve. The regiment is 
entrusted with the duty of feeling the country bounded by the villages 
Cliiden, Meseburg, Olvenstedt, Sohlen, Beiendorf, and Eikendorf on 
the west ; on the left contact must be maintained with the 7tli Dra- 
goons at Mahlphul, Kehnert, Liittgenziatz, Lietzow, and Lindau, 
Bornum, Xecken, and Chorau ; and on the right with the 7th Cuiras- 
siers from Eikendorf. 
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Marcli of tlie Regimente of the 7th Cavalry Brigade from their Garrisons to the' Manoenwe-grotind of the Coinl)ined Cavalry Division of the IVth Army Corps at Jessnitz and Ragiikr 
March to the Manoenvre-gi'onnd of the Combined Cavalry Division of the IVth Anny Cor|>a at *Ie8snitz and Ragiihii. 


AUaiJST 


Outpost line. 


Outpost line. 


Outpost line. 


Out post ^ iine. 


Outpost line. 


Flue#. 


Outpost line. 


Outpost 'line. 


Bobnt*. 

Miilifo. 


Jorkliow.* 


G-eathin, 


Ziebiglc.f 

Gross-Kiilmau. 


Crossing the Elbe by ferry at Tanger* 
munde. 


Tuchheim. 


lioburg. 


1 sqiiyiron. 


Steinitz. 


t Crossing the Elbe and Mulde afeEowlam 

h by a bridge. 

'* Crossing the lib© by ferry at 'Iwiger- 
mCinde. 

t Crossing the Elbe by ferry at Eoawig, 

,♦ Crossing the Elbe by feny at !Ihnger- 
munde. 

t Crossing the Elbe and Mulde at Eoaslau 
by a bridge- 

* Crossing the Elbe by forty Eereh- 
■ ' land,’" ■ ■ ■ ■ 

t Crossing the Elbe and Mulde at Bosslau 
by a bridge. 


Folentako. 


Mbhlfitedt. 


Kiein-Kiihnau. 


Graben. 

Grebs. 

f A line from Steinberg. 

stream of 

ZisteUj east Bottstock. 

of Carow, Bramsdorf. 

tbencewest- Buckau. 

ward by Kopernitz. 

Carow, 

Eienerode, Dretzen. 

Parchen, Briesenthal, 

Giisen station, Gloine. 

Ihleburg, DOmitz. 

to east of 

^ Eehnert. Gros-Liibars. 

Wiistenjeri- 

chow. 

Hohenziatz. 


MahMorf. 

Bietz. 

Gibsdorf. 


Grochwitz. 
. Semo. 
Stakeiitz, 


aros8-Wiilkow.« 

Kl-Wulkow. 


Gohvitz, 

Cade. 


I 8C|W!ldrOIL 


Koswig. 


Oranienbauin.t 


From 
Grwhwitz 
along the 
Rosslaii 
strt'am, 
westerly 
by Weiden, 
Hundeiuft , 
to esist of 
Thiesen 
thence by 
Hatho. 


f A line from 
Muchau Mill 
(south of 
Oranien- 
baiun), west- 
erly by 
SehwartzC" 
Stamm, 
Kleuts<fh, 
Tbrteu, to 

^ Koehstedt. 


A line ■ 
£ro>ni Koswg 
by Elieken 
to Bosslau 
(po.sts ad- 
Tii need to 
riulit 1)ank 
of Elbe), 
thence 
westerly 


A line 
from 
Werbig 
by 

Gorzke, 
Gloine, 
in front of 
Wend- 
^ graben. 


Fotnitz.f 

Dellnau. 

Seholitz. 


Bedekm.’*^ 

EEetemck. 


Beuden, 

!Nedlitz. 


Weiden. 

HundeluH 


Burow, 

EJieken. 


1 8 C|ii«iron. 


A line from 
Hoch-Bellin by 
Schartenke, 
Ferehland, 
Grieben, 
Birkholz, 
MahlwindeL 


Carow. 


A line from 
Medewitz 
by Grimme, 
Bobritz, 
Badewitz. 


Grieben. 

Jerseliel. 

Weissewartk 


Schweinitz. 

Bosian. 

Isterbies, 


’Thiesen. . . ! 
BagSsea. 

' Erakam. ' 


1 squadron, 


Parchen.* 


Bodleben, 
in advance 
of Toniftu. 


Vaethen. 

SehSnwalde. 


Giisen,* 

Zerben, 


* Crossing the Elbe by ferry at Sandfurth, 
t CrosBing the Elbe and Mulde at Eoasl&ti 
by a bridge., 


Natho. 

Elein-Leitzkau. 


1 Sfiwtem. 


inosii 


^ Thence by Liittgenziatz.* 
left bank Tryppelme. 
of Elbe, by Stegeiitz. 
Bogass to Pietzpulil. 

Heinrichs- — 

berg, thence Wdrmlitz.* 
along road to Kdrbelitz. 

Wolmirsted, 

thence along Woltersdoriff.* 
left (^orth) Neu*Gerwich. 
hank of the Biederitz. 

Ohre to 

^ Meseberg. 

Olvenstadt. 


” In front of 
Lochau, 
Liihe, 
Ziepel, 
Buden, 
Wolters- 
dorf, 

Biederitz, 
to Elbe at 
Herren- 
krug ; 
thence 
west to I 
plvenstidt. | 


Eerohow, 
Lindau, 
Buhiondorf, 
Klein -Lubs, 
south of 
Bornburg, 
along right 
bank of 
Elbe to 
Griinewalde, 
thence by 
Erohse to 
^ Dodendorf. 


Lietzow. 

Bobeek. 

Eiops. 

G6b©l. 


Chunnut 

^ Suiiinlt*. 
Klrin-Xcrh4 


Kehnert. 

Bertingan. 

Uetz. 


■ ■■ j r, .Muhisdorf, 
Bomum. . j j ■■ Luso, t-o ’ 

Hohcn- 
V'.' ' Lepte ; ■ 

'■ ''' thence by, , .■ 
B»itenbagcn' 
■■ ^roftd 'to tnc' 
IClbe, along 
llolmn-liepte, 1 right lauik 
Eiimeritz. : nortli-west 

'• . . . ' i tis far tw 

■ ■ -I eonfluenee of 
Barby. ; Baale ; thence 

Wespen. ! westerlj !>y 

. Toniitz and 

Eikendorf. 

f Eikendorf. 


by the riubt 
bunk by 
Hniiubneb, 

KkrzunN'k, 

Huu! fieri} 
b} 

j tu enj*t Imiik 

j of Elbe, 

1 then west- j Klsnigk.f 
er!} by Col. | Ariomienbiirg. 
Kulireii to 
^ Scuhsonciorf, 

Pimlorf, 

Bibbcmiart 


ITehtdorf, 

MaMpfuhi. 


Band- 
Beyendorf, 
ErSchern, 
in front of 
Borne; 
thence N.W., 
following the 
Brunswick 
frontier to 
south of 
Ciiiden. 


Keeken, 

Hnnnhiieb, 


1 iquifedron. 


• ('rossing the Kllie by fonry at SMidfurth, 
t Vro$mg the Elbe by ferry at Aken. 


I' IhenppBW. 
j by Ibwrfi.y 
'j Wniitjui, 

[ Zi»hriiigen, 


SftTKl-Beyondorf. 

Burgstall, 
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